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W i: take up our pen to write a narrative illustratin 
the effect of slavery; and we do it with no ill-feeling, 
toward the South, for we have conducted her leading 
journals (luring the agitation of her most important 
questions, associated otherwise in her public aifairs, 
and been raised and educated in the -spirit ^of hei^, 
institutions, but with a knowledge that slavery 
vitiates public sentiment, obstructs the process of law, 
and defrauds justice—this we have traced through its 
varied avenues. In none were we so strikingly con- 
* vinced of this fact as in witnessing the effect of a law 
jnade to arm fear and punish innocent meja: we mean 
that law claiming a right to imprison *foreigy teamen 
because thev are coloured. It mav stem strange to 

our readers in the New England States, not acquainted * 

< 

with the merits of the law, that an innocent # man 

«r k 

9 

should be manacled at noon-^iy and dragged to a 
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prison because lie is coloured; butr> it will seem still 
fa ore strange to Englishmen that* Such an exhibition 
should be performed upon a citizen of their country. 
We witnessed this barbarous spectacle carried out 
upon the person whose name forms a portion of the 
title of our work; and with pained feelings take up 
our pen to expose its mendacity, hoping that our 
Southern friends will ‘profit by our hints, and root 

«ti c 

out'the evils that aro working their own downfall. 

We know Southern life and the South—we have its 

welfare at heart: vet we cannot remain silent while 

* * 

such outrages arc committed before our eyes. 

Cj Thet question of imprisoning foreign seamen in 
certain ports of the Slave States has been discussed 
by several of our leading journals, and also by the 
London Times and Globe; but they have discussed it 
merely as an abstract question, without alluding to 
the suffering inflicted upon the victims. With all 
due deference to the opinions of the London Times' 

o 

on sldvely and its attendants, we cannot forbear to 

c 

say that a little more knowledge of its practical 
workings would serve a good purpose, and save the 
exhibition of its want. In the case of Pereira , how¬ 
ever, It has manifestid a worthy defence of English 
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rights against American slavery—a defence ♦which it 
would have doncA;redit to the'New York Journal •of 
Commerce to imitate, on behalf of the Northern 
States. 

If imprisoning a shipwrecked sailor, and making it 
a penal offence for a freeman to come within the 
limits of a Republican State, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, be not the effect of slavery and its 
wrongs, wc will ask its supporters to enlighten us 
further upon the subject. In South Carolina it is 
looked upon as common-place instead of barbarous; 
and may be accounted for by the fact that the power 
of a minority created in wrong requires barbarous’" 
expedients to preserve itself; and wrong becomes an 
habitual sentiment which usage makes right. We 
shall discuss the abstract right as a question of law, 
but narrate the sufferings of those who endure the 
wrong and injustice. 

. When wc are called upon to support laws founded 
in domestic fear, that infringe upon the .rights of 
foreign citizens, and are made subservient to various 
grades of mendacity, it becomes our duty to localise' 
the stigma, and point out the odium which attaches 
to the State that enacts them. . 
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though the task be a delicate onqp for ns, we shall 
show that law is a mere instrumentArf favour and not 
principle, and that justice hath no reign in the Slave 
States, and especially those of a central locality ,* that 
a peculiar institution absorbs public spirit, and takes 
precedence of everything; that its protection has 
* become the sacred clement of legislative and private 
action; and that fair discussion is viewed as ominous, 
aiufproelaimed as incepdiary. Hut we speak for those 
who owe no allegiance to that delicate institution— 
citizens to all intents (notwithstanding their dark 
skins) of the countries to which they severally be¬ 
long—peaceable persons pursuing their avocations to 
provide a maintenance for their families, and entitled 
to the same protective rights claimed by more fortu¬ 
nate citizens of such countries. In doing this, wo 
shall draw our scenes from actual occurrences, and, at 

the same time, give a practical illustration of the im- 

€ 

prison ment of English, French, and American seamen, 
in South Carolina. When we have done this, we shall 
ask those who speculate in the abstract science of state 
sovereignty to reflect upon the issue of that lamentable 
injustice which inflicts punishment upon innocent per¬ 
sons, afid whether it is not incumbent up6u the Federal 
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Government to Idd a clause to the instructions tg the 

\ 

commander of fttc expedition now fitting out for the 
purpose of seeking redress from the Government of 
Japan, that it shall first dear the stigma from ports 
in the federal domain! 

We prefer to he plain, and we know our Southern 
friends will not accuse us of misconstruction; for we 

have their errors in view and*their interests at heart. 

• 

as well as the cause of humanity, which we shall 
strive to promote in spite of those who seek to per¬ 
petuate slavery, and bring it iri contact with the rights 
of others. South Carolina must re-model her code 
before she can assert a power unknown toMaw, or 
trample upon the obligations of treaty, or enforce nulli¬ 
fication of individual rights. 


F. C. ADAMS. 


Charleston, South Carolina , 
July 17 , 1862 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE UNLUCKY SHIP. 

The British brig Janson, Thompson, master, laden*wj£h 
sugar, pimento, &c. &c., left Kingston, Jamaica, in the 
early part of March, in the year 1852, bound for Glas¬ 
gow. The skipper, who was a genuine son of the “ Land 
o’ Cakes,” concluded to take the inside passage, and run 
through the gulf. This might have been questioned bjt 
seamen better acquainted with the windward passage 
but as every Scotchman likes to have his own way, the 
advice of the first officer—an experienced salt in* the 
West India waters—went to leeward. On rounding 
Cape Antoine, ’ it was evident that a strong blow was 
approaching. The clouds hung their dark curtains in 
threatening blackness; and, as the sharp flashes of light¬ 
ning inflamed the gloomy scene, the little ‘bark seemed 
like a speck upon the bosom of the sea. It was the first 
mate’s watch on deck. The wind, then blowing from the 
W.S.W., began to increase and veer into the westwai*d; 
from whence it suddenly chopped into the northward. 
The mate paced the quarter, wrapped in his fearnought 
jacket, and at every turn giving a glance aloft, tljen look- 
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ing at the compass, and again to the man at the wheel, 
as he had an instinct of wha$ was coihing. 

He was a fearless navigator, yet, like jnany others who 
had yieided-to the force of habit, was deeply imbued with# 
that prevalent superstition so common to sailors, which 
regards a particular ship as unlucky. Imagine an old- 
fashioned boatswain, with north-country features strongly 
marked, a weather-beaten face, and a painted south-wester 
on his head, and you have the Mister Mate of the old 
brig Janson. 

“Keep her full, my hearty. We must take in oui 
light sails and go on the other tack soon. If we don’t 
catch it before daylight, T’ll miss my calculation. She’s 
an unlucky old craft as ever I sailed in; and if the skipper 
ain’t mighty careful, lie’ll never get her across. I’ve sworn 
against sailing in her several times; but if I get across in 
hen this time, I’ll bid her good-bye; and if the owners don't 
give me /i new craft, they may get somebody else. We’re 
just as sure to have bad luck as if we had cats and parsons 
aboard.” 

Thus saying, he descended the companion-way, and 
reported the appearance of the weather to the skipper, 
who arose quickly, and, consulting his barometer, found 
it had fallen to near the lowest scale. After inquiring 
the quarter of the wind, and how she headed, what sail 
she was carrying, and the probable distance from the 
Cape, he gave orders to call all hands to take in the top- 
gallant-kaife, double reef the fore, and single reef the main¬ 
top-sails, and stow the flying-jib—dressed himself, and 
came on deck. Just as he put his head above the slide 
of the companion, and stopped for a minuto, with his 
hands renting upon the sides, a vivid flash of lightning 
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hung its festoong of fire around the rigging, giving it the 
appearance of a chain of “livid flame. * 

“We’ll catch the butt-end of a gulf-sneezer soon. Tell 
the boys to bear a hand with them sails. We must get 
her snug, and stand by to lay her under a double-reefed 
maintop-sail and jib, with her head to the northward and 
eastward. We may make a clear drift—chance if it lasts 
long,” said Skipper Thompson, as he stood surveying the 
horizon and his craft. Scarcely had he given the orders 
before the storm burst upon them with all its fury. Its 
suddenness can only be appreciated by those who have 
sailed in*the West India passages, where the bidden 
shocks of the short-chopping sea acts with a tremendous 
strain upon the hull of a heavy-laden vessel. The 
captain ran to the windward gangway, hurrying his 
men in the discharge of their duty, and giving another 
order to clew up the coursers and foretop-sail. Just as 
the men had executed the first, and were about to pull 
on the clcw-lines of the latter, a sudden gust took effect 
upon the bag of the sail, and carried it clean from the 
holt-ropes. The halyards were lowered and the yards 
properly braced up, while the Jmmmi was brought-to 
under the canvas we have before described. In a few 
minutes more the wind had increased to a gale, and, as 
the sailors say, several times the old craft “.wouldn’t look 
at it.” Several times we had to put lier helm up, and 
as many times she shipped those forcing cross, seas which 
drive everything before them, and. swefep the decks. At 
length a piece of canvas was lashed to the fore-rigging, 
which gave her a balance, and she rode easy until about 
five o’clock in the morning, when, by a sudden broach, 
the canvas was carried away, and a tremendous sharp 
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sea boarded ber forward—starting several stanchions, 
earring away part of her starboard bulwark and rail, and 
simultaneously the foretopgallant-mast,* which snapped 
just above the withe. As a natural consequence, every¬ 
thing was in the utmost confusion—the old hull worked 
in every timber. The wreck swayed two and fro, 
retarding the working of the vessel, and endangering the 
lives of those who attempted to clear it from obstruc¬ 
tion. Thus she remained for more than half an hour, 
nearly on her beam-ends, and at the mercy of each suc¬ 
ceeding sea that threatened to engulf her. 

*A» daylight broke, the wind lulled, and, as usual in 
those waters, the sea soon ran down. Enabled to take 
the advantage of daylight, they commenced to clear 
away the wreck. In the mean time it was found 
necessary to remove the fore-hatch, in order to get out 
some spare sails that had been stowed away near the 
forward bulkhead, instead of a more appropriate place. 
The mate, after trying the pumps in the early part of 
the gale, reported that she had started a leak, which, 
however 1 , was so trifling as to require but one man to 
keep her free, until she broached," and carried away her 
topgallant-mast. The man on duty then reported the 
water increasing, and another was ordered to assist him. 
On an examination in the morning, it was found that 
she was strained in the fore-channels, and had started, 
a but. , «* 

“She’s an unlucky e concern, skipper,” said the mate, as 
he brought the axe to take the battens off the fore-hatch. 
“ A fellow might as well try to work a crab at low tide 
as to keep her to it in a blow like that. She minds her 
helm like a porpoise in the breakers. Old Davy must 
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have put his mark upon her some time; hut I never 
know’tl a lucky vessel to be got as she was. She makes 
a haul on the underwriters every time she drifts across ; 
for I never knew her to sail clear since I shipped in the 
old tub. If she was mine, I’d find a place for her at 
somebody’s expense.” 

The sea became smooth, the water was found to have 
receded, the wind, light, had hauled to W.S.W., and Cape 
Antoine was judged by dead reckoning to bear S.S.W. 
about thirty miles distant. The larboard fore-shrouds 
were fouryl to have been scorcfied by the lightning, which 
had completely melted the tar from the after-shroudT Ull 
hands were now busily employed repairing the wreck, 
which by two o’clock p.m. they had got so far completed 
as to stand on their course in the gulf, at the rate of six 
knots an hour. 

The skipper now consulted in his mind as to the expe¬ 
diency of making for Havana or proceeding on his cruise. 
The leak had materially diminished, and, like all old 
vessels, though she gave a good portion of work at the 
pumps, a continuation of good weather might afford an 
opportunity to shove her across. Under these feelings, he 
was inclined to give the preference to his hopes rather 
than yield to his fears. He considered the interest of all 
concerned—consulted his mate, but f(fun dr him governed 

i 

by his superstition, and looking upon the issue of his life 
about as certain whether he jumped o^prboajad nr “ stuck 
by the old tub.” He considered again the enormous port- 
charges imposed in Havana, the nature of his cargo in 
regard to tariff, should his vessel be condemned, and the; 
ruinous expenses of discharging, &c. <fcc., together with* 
the cost of repairs, providing they were ordered. All 
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these things, he considered with the mature deliberation 
of a good master, who has the general interest of all con¬ 
cerned at heart. So, if he put away for a port, in con¬ 
sideration of all concerned, his lien for general average 
would have strong ground in maritime law; yet there were 
circumstances connected with the soa-worthy condition 
of the craft—known to himself, if not to the port-wardens, 
and which are matters of condition between the master 
andhis owners—which might, upon certain technicalities 
of law, give rise to strong objectionable points. With all 
these glancing before him, hfc, with commendable prudence, 
resolved to continue his voyage, and trust to kind Provi¬ 
dence for the best. 

“Captain,” said the mate, as he stood viewing the 
prospect, with a marlinespike in one hand and a piece of 
seising in the other, “ I verily think, if that blow had 
stuck to us two hours longer, the old tub would a rolled 
her futtocks out. Ye don’t know her as well as I do. 
She’s unlucky anyhow, and always has been since she sot 
upon the water. I’ve seen her top-sides open like a 
basket when we’ve been trying to work her into port in 
heavy weather ; and a craft that won’t look nearer than 
nine points close hauled, with a stiff breeze, ought to bfe 
sent into the Clyde for a coal-droger. An old vessel’s a 
perfect pickpocket to owners; and if this old thing hasn’t 
opened their purses as bad as her own seams, Ill miss my 
reckonin’v , I’ve Had a strong foreknowledge that we 
wouldn’t get across in « her. I saw the rats leaving in 
Jamaica—taking up their line of march, like marines on 
the fore. It’s a sure sign. And then I’d a dream, which 
is as sure^ as a mainstay—never deceives me. I can 
depend on its presentiment. I have dreamed it several 
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times, and we always had, an awful passage. *Twicq we 
come within a bpbstay of all goin’ to Old Davy’s store¬ 
house. I once escaped it, after I’d had my mysterious 
dream ; but then I made the cook throw the cat over¬ 
board just after we left port, and ’twas all that saved us.” 

Thus saying, he went forward to serve a topgallant-stay 
that was stretched across the forecastle-hatch from the 
cat-heads, and had just been spliced by the men, followed 
by an old-fashioned sea-urchin, a miniature of the tar, 
with a mallet in his hand. The^captain, although a firm, 
intelligent «man, and little given to such notions of fate 
as are generally entertained by sailors, who never shake 
off the spiritual imaginings of the forecastle, displayed 
some discomfiture of mind at the strong character of the 
mate’s misgivings. He knew him to be a good sail 
in his duty, and unmoved by peril. This he had 
on several occasions when sailing in other vessels, when 
the last ray of hope seemed to be gone. He approached 
the mate again, and, with a pretence of making inquiries 
about the storage of the cargo, sounded him further in 
regard to his knowledge of the Bahamas, and with special 
reference to the port of Nassau. 

“ Six-tenths of her timbers are as rotten as punk,” said 
the mate; “ this North American timber never lasts long. 
The pump-wells are defective; and when we carry sail 
upon her, they don’t affect the water injfche lee-bilge, and 
she rolls it through her air-streaks like; a while. * She’ll 
damage the best cargo that ever 'floated, in that way. 
Take my word for it, skipper, she’ll never go across the 
Banks—she’ll roll to splinters as soon as she gets into 
them long seas ; and if we get dismasted again, it’s gone 
Davy.” 
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“'1 know the old scow before to-day, and wouldn’t 
shipped in her, if I hadn’t been lime-juiced by that vil- 
lanous landlord that advanced me the trifle. But I seen 
she was as deep as a luggerman’s sand-barge, and I popped 
the old cat overboard, just as we rounded the point 
coming out o’ Kingston harbour,” said a fine, active-look¬ 
ing sailor—who bore every trait of a royal tar, and boasted 
of serving five years in the East India service—to his 
shipmate, while he continued to serve the stay. His 
words were spoken in a whisper, and not intended for the 
cajrrtain’s ears. The captain overheard him, hov. ever; and, 
as a vessel is a world to those on board, the general senti¬ 
ment carries its weight in controlling its affairs. Thus, 
the strong feeling which prevailed on board could not fail 
tdtfktare its effect upon the captain’s mind. 

^^Well, we’ll try her, at any rate,” said the captain, 
walking aft, and ordering the cabin-boy to bring up his 
glass, with which he took a sharp look to the southward. 
11 I’d shape her course for a southern Yankee .port. 1 
haven’t been much in them, but J think we’ll stand a* 
better chance there than in these ports, where they make 
a speculation of wrecking, and would take a fellow’s pea- 
jacket for salvage.” 

“ We’re always better under the protection of a consul 
than in a British port,” said the mate, coming aft to 
inform the skipper that they had carried away the chains 
of the trobstay, and that the bowsprit strained her in the 
knight-heads. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE STEWARD’S BRAVERY. 


During the worst of the gale, a mulatto man, with 
prominent features, indicating more of the mestizo than 
negro character, was moving in busy occupation about the 
deck, and lending a willing hand with the rest ol^lfoe 
crew tb execute the captain’s orders. He was rather tall, 
well formed, of a light olive complexion, with dark, 
piercing eyes, a straight, pointed nose, and 
mouth. His hair, also, had none of that crjn 
tive of negro extraction, but lay in dark curls all over his 
head. As he answered to the captain’s orders, ho spoke 
in broken accents, indicating but little knowledge of the 
English language. From the manner in which the crew 
treated him, it was evident that he was an established 
favourite with them as well as the officers,, for each 
appeared to treat him more as an equal than a menial. 
He laboured cheerfully at sailor s duty .until the first sea 
broke over her, when, seeing that the caboose was in 
danger of being carried from the lashings and swept to , 
leewaft in the mass of wreck, he ran for that all-important 
apartment, and began securing it with extra lashings. 
He worked away with an earnestness that deserved all 
praise, not with the most satisfactory effect; for an angry 1 
sea, immediately succeeding, completely stripped the * 
furnace of its woodwork, and in its force carried the 
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gallant fellow among its fragments intcf the lee-scuppers, 
where ho saved himself from going o\^rboard only by 
clinging to fa stanchion. * 

The second mate, a burly old salt, ran to his assistance ; 
but, before he reached him, our hero had recovered him¬ 
self, and was making another attempt to reach his coppers. 
It seemed to him as much a pending necessity to save the 
cooking-apparatus as it did the captain to save the ship. 

u He no catch me dis time,” said he to the mate, smiling, 
as he lifted his drenched head from among the fragments 
of the wreck. “I fix-a de coffee in him yet, please 
GocT’ 

After securing the remains of his cooking-utensJlls, he 
might be seen busily employed over a little stove arranged 
a^fefoot of the stairs that led to the cabin. The smoke 
f^Hpbe funnel several times annoyed the captain, who 
laboured under the excitement consequent upon the con¬ 
fusion of the wreck and |>cril of his vessel, bringing forth 
remonstrances of no very pleasant character. It proved 
that the good steward was considering how he could best * 
serve Jack’s necessities; and, while they were labouring to 
save the ship, he was studiously endeavouring to antici- 
j)ate the craving of their stomachs. For when daylight 
appeared, and the storm subsided, the steward had a 
bountiful dish of hot coffee to relieve Jack’s fatigued 
system. It was received with warm welcome, and many 
blessing* were heaped upon the head of the stewara. ' A 
good doctor is as essential for the interests of owners 
and crew as a good captain. So it proved in this instance; 
for while he had a careful regard for the stores, he never 
failed to secure the praises of the crew. 

“.When I gfb de stove fire, den me gib de cap-i-tan, 
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wid de crew, some good breakfas’,” said he, with §i gleam 
* • ^ 
of satisfaction. 

This individual, reader, was Manuel Pereira, or, as he 
was called by his shipmates, Pe-rahrre. . Manuel was bom 
in Brazil, an extract of the Indians and Spanish, claiming 
birthright of the Portuguese nation. It mattered but 
very little to Manuel where he was born, for he had been 
so long tossed about in his hardy vocation that he had 
almost become alienated from the affections of birthplace. 
He had sailed so long under the protection of the muion - 
jack of Old England that he had'formed a stronger alle¬ 
giance to that country than to any other. He had saildiT 
under it with pride ; had pointed to its emblem, as if he 
felt secure, when it was unfurled, that the register-ticket 
which that Government had given him was a coven|jjk 
between it and himself; that it was a ticket to inl^Bf 
him to good behaviour in a foreign countiy; and that the 
• Hag was sure to protect his rights, and insure from the 
Government to which he sailed respect and hospitality. 
He had sailed round the world under it—visited savage 
and semi-civilised nations—had received the hospitality 

' X 

of cannibals, had joined in the merry dance with the 
Otahcitan, had eaten fruits with the Hottentots, shared 
the coarse morsel of the Greenlander, been twice chased 
by the Patagonians—but what shall we say ? He was im¬ 
prisoned, for the olive tints of his colour, ^1 a land where 
not cAly Civilisation rules in its brightest conquests, but 
chivalry and honour sound its fame within the lanes, 
streets, and court-yards. Echo asks, Where, where 1 We 
will tell the reader. That flag which had waved .over him 
so long and in so many of his wayfarings—that flag that 
had so long boasted its rule upon the wave, and had pro- ' 
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tected him among the savage and the* civilised—found a 
spot upon this wonderful globe where it ceased to do so, 
unless he could change his skin. 

Manuel had never descanted upon the glories of freedom, 
neither A merican nor English—freedom in abstract, nor 
freedom as a privilege or indulgence; for he never sup¬ 
posed that the slight tints that shaded his countenance 
would subject him to the penalty of criminal law, or crush 
him beneath that stringent rule by which the oppressor 
holds his bondman. 

There is a class of Society in South Carolina, particu- 
TBWy democratic, setting itself against the justice of human 
laws and the rights of the world. It exhibits a wonderful 
disdain at everything not consonant with its own views 
^Asocial construction and human classification—pursuing 
^Htoursc which is self- concentrating, and wasting its 
energies to elevate the aspirations and serve the interests 
of a lew. It is always found pursuing small points, and, 
in its vain conceit, setting at defiance a knowledge of 
those national principles which constitute the great com¬ 
munion-table of a literal Government. Its views arc 
local, and constitute its Christendom, while its quickened 
impulses are derived from the morbid atmosphere that 
surround it—southern even to those selfish wrongs for 
which they plead a right against the simpleness of com¬ 
mon-sense. 

Through the* influence of this arrogance on*the part 
of South Carolina, we find one small section of a nation 
making a great whole responsible for its wrongs—setting 
up a local sovereignty to control a national power which 
moves Jin singular limitations, and shielding itself beneath 
a most singular federal covenant, that seems to annul 
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the right of a central influence. South Carolina pursues 
•a course in accordance with the misconception^ <of her 
people; and thus she claims to carry out her ordinances 
without regard to the feeling, rights, justice, or stipulation 
of the central Government with other nations. Her 
institutions are not based upon social progression, but 
are like gardens overgrown with rank weeds, decaying 
and marking the aged weakness of her judiciary, and the 
injustice of her laws. She struggles in her own abstrac¬ 
tions, and strives to ornament her wrongs with seraphic 
love, that the stranger may inhaje the fragrance without 
knowing the source from which it came. 



H 


CHAPTER TIT. 

THE SECOND STORM. 

♦ 

On the fourth night succeeding the perilous position of 
the Janson off Cape Antoine, the brig was making about 
seven knots, current of* the gulf included. The sun had 
§et beneath heavy radiant clouds, which rolled up like 
masses of inflamed matter, reflecting in a thousand mellow 
shades, and again spreading their gorgeous shadows upon 
the rippled surface of the ocean, making the picture 

• ae and grand. 

8 darkness quickly followed, these beautiful transpa¬ 
rencies of a West India horizon gradually chauged into 
murky-looking monitors, spreading gloom in the sombre 
perspective. The moon was in its second quarter, and 
was rising on the earth. The mist gathered thicker and 
thicker as she ascendedpuntil at length she became totally 
obscured. The captain sat upon the companion-way, 
anxiously watching the sudden change that was going on 
overhead; and, without speaking to anyone, rose, took a 
glance at the compass, and then went forward to the look¬ 
out, charging h\m to keep a sharp watch, as they were 
not only "in a dangerous channel, but in the track of 
vessels bound into and out of the gulf. After this, he 
returned amidship, where the little miniature salt we have 
before described lay, with his face downward, upon the 
main-hatch, and, ordering him to bring the lead-line, he 
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went to leeward and took a cast; and, after paying out about 
twenty-five fathom^ without pounding, hauled aboard agayi. 
The wind was southward and light. As soon as he had 
examined the lead he walked aft, and ordered the sheets 
eased and the vessel headed two points farther off. This 
done, he went below, and, shaking his barometer several 
times, found it had begun to fall very fast. Taking down 
his coast-chart, he consulted it very studiously for nearly 
half-an-hour, laying off an angle with a pair of dividers 
and scale, with mathematical minuteness; after which 
he pricked his course along the surface to a given point. 
This was intended as his course. 

“ Where do you make her, captain V* said the mate, as 


he lay in his berth. 

*• We must be off the (Japes—we must beep a sharp 
look-out for them reefs. They are so deceptive that vtiM 
be on to them before we know it. There’s no tellingly 


sounding. We may got forty fathoms one minute and 
strike the next. T’vc heard old West India coaster^ 


say the white water was the best warning,” replied the 
captain. 

“ I’m mighty afraid of that Carpfort reef, since I struck 
upon it in 1845. T was in a British schooner then, bound 
from Kingston, Jamaica, to New York. We kept a'bright 
look-out, all the way through the passage, and yet struck 
one morning just about daylight; and, fiv$miifutes before, 
we had sounded without getting bottom. JYhen it cleared 
away, that we could see, there was two Others *lifete our¬ 
selves. ' One was the ship John Packer, of Boston, and 
the other was a ’long-shoreman. We had a valuable cargo 
on board, but the craft wasn’t hurt a bit; and if the 
skipper—who was a little colonial man, not much ac- 
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quainted with the judicial value of a wrecker’s services— 
had a taken my advice, he wouldn’t 'got into the snarl 
he did at Key West, where they carried him, and charged 
him thirty-six hundred dollars for the job. Yes, and a 
nice little commission to the British consul for counting 
the doubloons, which, by-the-bye, skipper, belonged to that 
great house of Howland and Aspinwalls. They were 
right clever fellows, and it went into the general average 
account for the relief of the underwriters’ big chest,” con¬ 
tinued the mate. 

“ We must have all hands ready at the call,” said the 
captain. “It looks dirty overhead, and I m think we’re 
going to catch it from the north-east to-night. If we do, 
our position is not as good as before. I don’t feel afraid 
of her, if we only get clear of this infernal coast,” said the 

» per, as he rolled up his chart, and repaired on deck 

n. 

During this time, Manuel, who had given the crew 
some very acceptable hot cakes for supper, was sitting 
upon the windlass, earnestly engaged, with his broken 
English, recounting an adventure he had on the coast 
of Patagonia, a few years previous, while serving on board 
a whaleman, to a shipmate who sat at his left. It was 
one of* those incidents which frequently occur to the men 
attached to vessels which visit that coast for the purpose 
of providing a supply of wood and water, and which would 
require too much space to relate here. 

“Bid .you [run, Manuel ?” said the listening ship¬ 
mate. 

“ What else did me do % If I no run, I’d not be here 
dis night, because I be make slave, or I be killed wid 
club. 'Patagonian don’t care for flag, nor not’in’ else. I 
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trust-e my leg; an 1 he get to de boat jus’ when cap-i-tan. 
come to rescue.” • * , 

" Was you beard an Englishman, then, Manuel ?” 
inquired the shipmate. 

“ Yes ; I’m always sail in English ship, because I can 
get protection from flag and consul, where I go—any part 
of globe,” said he. 

“ 1 never liked this sailing among barbarous nations ; 
they’ve no respect for any flag, and would just as lief 
imprison an Englishman or an American as they would a 
dog. They’re a set of wild barbarians ; and if they kill 
a fellow, there’y no responsibility for it. It’s like a parcel 
of wolves chasing a lamb, and there’s no finding them 
after they’ve killed it. But they give a fellow his rights 
in Old England and the States. A man’s a man there, 
rich or poor; and his feelings are just as much his own as 
anybody’s. It’s a glorious thing, this civilisation ; ana if 
the world keeps on, there’ll be no danger of a fellow’s 
being imprisoned and killed among these savages. They’re 
a cowardly set; for nobody but cowards are afraid of 
their own actions. Men neither imprison nor kill 
strangers that don’t fear the injustice of their own acts. 
You may smoke that in your pipe, Manuel, for I’ve heard 
great men say so. But you’d been done making dough¬ 
nuts, then, Manuel, if they’d got hold o’ you 1” 

“ Never catch Manuel among Patagonians" again ; they 
not kno «v what the flag be, nor they can’t read de regis- 
trum-ticket, if they know’d where England *waJ,” said 
Manuel; and just as he was concluding the story of his 
adventure, the little sailor-boy put his arm around 
Manuel’s waist, and, laying his head on his breast, fondled 
about him with an affectionate attachment. The little 


o 
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fellow had been a shipmate with Manuel pn several voyages, 
and, throhgh the kindness her had received at his hands, 
naturally formed an ardent attachment/ to him. Taking 
advantage of the good treatment, he knew how to direct 
his attention to the steward whenever he wanted a snack 
from the cabin-locker of that which was not allowed in 
the forecastle. After holding him for a minute, encircling 
his arm around the little fellow’s shoulder, he arose, and 
saying, “ I know what you want, Tommy,” proceeded to 
the cabin and brought him several little eatables that had 
been left at the captain’s, table. 

.The wind now began to veer and increase; her sails 
kept filling aback ; and as often as the man at the helm 
kept her off, the wind would baffle him, until, finding it 
would be necessary to go on the other tack, or make some 
change of course, he called the captain. The moment the 
latter put his foot upon deck he found his previous pre¬ 
dictions were about to be verified. The rustling noise of 
the gulf, mingling its solemn sounds with the petrel-like 
music of that foreboding wind that “ whistles through the 
shrouds,” awakened the more superstitious sensations of 
a sailor’s heart. Tlic clouds had gathered their sombre 
tbldB into potent conclaves, while the sparkling brine in 
her wake seemed like a fiery stream rolling its troubled 
foam uj>on the dark waters. 

“ Brace the yards up sharp—hard a-starboard !—and 
trim aft the sheets,” ordered the captain, who had pre¬ 
viously given the order, “ All hands on deck 1” 

The order was scarcely executed before the noise of 
the approaching gale was heard in the distance. All 
hands were ordered to shorten sail as quickly as possible; 
hut before they could get aloft, it came upon them with 
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such fury from EaN’.E. as to cany away the fo\;e top-mast 
and topgallant-mast, togetlier with its sails, and the main- 
topgallant-ma&t with the sail. The foretop-mast, in going 
by the hoard, carried away the flying-jib-boom and flying- 
jibs. Thus the ill-fated Jamon was doomed to another 
struggle for her floating existence. The sea began to 
rise and break in fearful power; the leak had already 
increased so that two men were continually kept working 
the pumps. The crew, with commendable alacrity, cut 
away the wreck, which had been swaying to and fro, not 
only endangering the lives of those on board, but obstruct- 
mg every 'attempt to get the vessel into any kind of 
working order. The main-sail had rent from the leash 
to the peak of the gaff, and was shaking into shreds. 
The starboard sheet of the maintop-sail was gone, and it 
had tom at the head from the bolt-rope, flying at every 
gust like the shreds of a muslin rag in a hail-storm. 
Without the government of her helm, she lay in the 
trough of the sea 11101*6 like a log than a manageable 
mass. Sea after sea broke over her, carrying eveiything 
before them at each pass. The officers and crew had now 
as much as they could do to retain their hold, without 
making any effort to save the wreck; while the men at the 
pumps could only work at each subsiding of the sea, and 
that under the disadvantage of being lashed «to the flame 
A more perilous position than that in wjhich the old brig 
Jamon now lay, it was impossible to in&gine.. • 

“ ’Tis the worst hurricane I’ve ever experienced upon 
the West India coast, captain, but it’s too furious to last 
long; and if she don’t go to pieces before morning, 111 
give her credit for what I’ve always swore against her. 
She can’t keep afloat, though, if it hangs on another hour 
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in this way,” said the mate, who, with e the captain and 
Malrael, had just made an ineffectual attempt to rig a 
storm stay-sail, to try and lay her to under it; for the 
mate swore by his knowledge of her qualities, that to put 
her before it would be certain foundering. The gale 
continued with unabated fury for about two hours, and 
stopped about as suddenly as it commenced. The work 
of destruction was complete; for, from her water-line to 
the stump of the remaining spars, the Jamon floated a 
complete wreck. 

The captain gave orders to clear away the wreck, and 
get what little sail they could patch up upon Her, for the 
purpose of working her into the nearest port. The mate 
was not inclined to further the order, evidently labouring 
under the strong presentiment that she was to be their 
coffin. He advised that it was fruitless to stick by her 
any longer, or hazard an attempt to reach a port with her 
in such a leaky and disabled condition. “ If we don’t 
abandon her, skipjjer,” said he, “ shell abandon us. We’d 
better make signal for the first vessel, and bid the old 
coffin good-bye.” 

The captain was more determined in his resolution, 
and, instead of being influenced by the mate’s fears, con¬ 
tinued his order, and the men went to work with a 
cheerful willingness. None seemed more anxious to lend 
a ready hand than Manuel, for, in addition to his duties 
as steward, he had worked at sail-making, and both 
worked at and directed the repairing of the sails. Those 
acquainted with maritime affairs can readily appreciate 
the amount of labour necessary to provide a mess with 
the means at hand that we have before described. And 
yet he did it i)o the satisfaction of all, and manifested a 
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restless anxiety lest he should not make everybody qpm- 
fortable, and particularly his little pet boy, Tommy. 

“ We’ll get a good observation at meridian, and then 
we shall shape our course for Charleston, South Carolina. 
We’ll be more likely to reach it than any other southern 
port,” said the captain to his mate. “That steward 
Manuel is worth his weight in gold. If wo have to 
abandon the old craft, I’ll take him home; the owners 
respect him just as much as a white man ; his politeness 
and affability could not but command such esteem with a 
man that ain’t a fool. I never believed in making equals 
of negroes; but if Manuel was to be classed with niggers, 
for all the nigger-blood that’s in him, seven-tenths of the 
inhabitants of the earth would go with him. I never 
saw such an attachment between brothers, as exists 
between him and Tommy. I verily believe that one 
couldn’t go to sleep without the other. I should think 
they were brothers, if the lad wasn’t Euglish and Manuel 
a Portuguese. But Manuel is as much an Englishman at 
heart as the lad, and has sailed so long under the flag 
that he seems to have a reverence for the old jack when 
he sees the bunting go up. He likes to tell that story 
about the Patagonians chasing him. I have overheard 
him several times, as much amused in his own recital as 
if he was listening to the quaint jokes of an old tar. 
But he swears the Patagonians will never catch him on 
their shores again, for he says he doesn’t believe in •m aking 
*drum-head of man-skin,’” said the captain, evidently 
with the intention of affecting the mate’s feelings, and 
drawing his mind from its dark forebodings. • 

“ Well, skipper, I pray for a happy delivera®oe,” said 
the mate; “ but if we make Charleston with her, it’ll be 
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a lupk that man nor mermaid ever thought of. I hearn 
a good deal o’ tell about Charleston and ihe Keys. That 
isn’t one of tho places our stewards are so ’fraid of, and 
where owners don’t like to send their ships when they can 
find freight in other ports V 

“ I expect it is, sir ; but I apprehend no such trouble 
with any of my crew,” answered the captain promptly. 
“ I sail under the faith of my nation’s honour and prowess, 
the same as the Americans do under theirs. We’re both 
respected wherever we go ; and if one little State in the 
Union violates the responsibility of a great Ration like 
that, I’m mistaken. Certainly, no nation in Christendom 
could be found that wouldn’t open their hearts to a ship¬ 
wrecked sailor. I have too much faith in what I have 
heard of the hospitality of Southerners to believe any¬ 
thing of that kind.” 

“ Talk’s all very well, skipper,” said the mate ; “ but, 
my word for it, I know’d several ships lying in the 
Mersey, about three years ago, bound to Southern ports 
for cotton. White stewards, worth anything, couldn’t be 
had for love nor money, and the coloured ones wouldn’t 
ship for ports in Slave States. The 2'hdns got a coloured 
man; but the owners had to pay him an enormous advance, 
and this, too, with the knowledge of his being locked up 
the whole time he was in port; thus having to incur the 
very useless expense of supplying his place, or find board- 
ing-hou&e accommodations for the officer’s and crew. If 
it be true what I’ve 'hearn ’em say in the Mersey, the 
man doesn’t only suffer in his feelings hy some sort of 
confinement they have, but the owners suffer in pocket. 
But it may be, skipper, and I’m inclined to think with 
you, our case is certainly deplorable enough to command 
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pity instead of imprisonment. The Government must be 
found cutting a <jirty figure on the national picture tLat 
would ill-treat sailors who had suffered as much as our 
boys have. I would hate to see Manuel shut up or ill- 
used. He’s as brave a fellow as ever buckled at a hand¬ 
spike or rode a jib-boom. Last night, while in the worst 
of the gale, ho volunteered to take Higgins’s place, and, 
mounting the jib-boom, was several times buried in the 
sea; yet he held on like a bravo, and succeeded in cutting 
away the wreck. I thought he was gone once or twice, 
and I own I never saw more peril at sea j but if he hadn’t 
effected it, the foot of the bowsprit would have strained 
her open in the eyes, and we’d all been sharks’-bait before 
this. The fellow was nearly exhausted when he came on 
board. Says I, ‘It’s gone day with you, old fellowbut ho 
come to in a little while, and went cheerily to work again,” 
continued Mr. Mate, who, though pleased with the cap¬ 
tain’s determination to make the nearest port, seemed to 
dread that all would not be right in Charleston—that the 
bar was a very intricate one, water very shoal in the ship- 
cfttnnel, and, though marked with three distinctive buoys, 
numbered according to their range, impossible to cross 
without a skilful pilot. The mate pleaded a preference for 
Savannah, asserting, according to his own knowledge, that 
a ship of any draft could cross that bar at any time of 
tide, and that it was a better port for lthe transaction of 
business. J • 

The Janson was headed for Charleston, the queen city 
of the sunny South, and, as may be Expected from her 
disabled condition, made very slow progress on her course. 
During the gale, her stores had become damaged,; and on 
the third day before making Charleston light, Manuel 
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Pereira came aft, and, with a sad countenance, reported 
that the last cask of good water was nearly out—that the 
others had all been stove during the gale, and what 
remained was so brackish that it was unfit for use. Prom 
this time until their arrival at Charleston, they suffered 
those tortures of thirst which only those who have 
endured them can estimate. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHARLESTON POLICE. 

Mr. Durkee had said in Congress that a negro was 
condemned to be hung in Charleston for resisting his 
master’s attempts upon the chastity of his wife ; and that 
such was the sympathy expressed for the negro, that the 
sheriff's offer of one thousand dollars could induce no one 
present to execute the final mandate. Now, had Mr. 
Durkee been better acquainted with that social under¬ 
standing between the slave, the pretty wife, and his 
master, and the acquiescing pleasure of the slave, who, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, congratulates himself on the 
distinguished honour, he would have saved himself the 
error of such a charge against the tenor of social life in 
Charleston; or, had he been better acquainted with the 
character of her police, he certainly would have saved the 
talent of Mr. Aiken its sophomore display in that cum¬ 
brous defence. In the first place, Mr. Durkee would have 
known that such attempts are so common among the 
social events of the day, and so well understood by the 
slave, that, instead of being resented, thfey are appreciated 
to a great extent. We speak from long experience and 
knowledge of the connexion between a certain class of 
slaves and their masters. In the second place,- Mr. Durkee j 
would have known that any man connected with the city * 
police—save its honourable mayor, to whose character we 
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would pay all deference—would not, for conscience * sake, 
scruple to hang a man for five dollars. We make no 
exception for colour or crime. A qualification might be 
called for, more adapted to our knowledge of it as it has 
existed for the last four or five years; but we are informed 
by those whose lives and fortunes have been spent for the 
moral elevation of the city police that it was even worse 
at the time referred to. 

The reader may think we are making grave charges. 
Let us say, without fear of refutation, they are too well 
known in the community that tolerates them. As a mere 
shadow of what lays beneath the surface, we Would refer 
to the only independent speech we ever listened to in 
Charleston, except when self-laudation was the theme, 

made by G. It-, Esq., in one of the public halls some 

time since. Mr. R-is a gentleman of moral courage 

and integrity, and, without fear or trembling, openly 
denounced the corruption and demoralisation of the police 
department. Even the enemies of his party, knowing the 
facts, appreciated his candour as a man, while they de¬ 
nounced the publicity (for his speech was paraded by the 
press), lest the fair name of- the queen city should suffer 
abroad. A beautiful force followed this grave exposition. 
The board of aldermen, composed of fourteen men of very 
general standing, remained mum under the accusation for 
a long time. Its object was to show up the character of 

a class of officials jvhose character and nefarious arts have 

• * 

long disgraced the city. But, in order to make a display 

of his purity, Mr. C-, a gentleman entitled to high 

moral consideration, chose to make it a personal matter ; 
t yet, not content with a private explanation given by Mr. 
R-, he made a call through the press. Mr. R- 
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responded in a proper and courteous manner, acknowledg¬ 
ing the due respect to which Mr. C-’s private character 

was entitled; thus increasing the ambition of the board 

generally, who, with the expectation of Mr. R-making 

a like acknowledgment to them as a body (not excepting 
their honourable head), made a demand in joint-officio. This 
being duly signalised through the columns of the Courier 

and Mercury, Mr. R- met it with a response worthy 

of a gentleman. He referred them to the strongest evi¬ 
dence of his assertions, in the countenance which they 
gave to a class of officials too well known to the commu¬ 
nity for th^ honour of its name and the moral foundation^ 
of its corporate dignity. Thus ended a great municipal • 
farce, to prolong which the principal performers knew 
would disclose the intriguing scenes of their secondaiy 
performers. The plot of this melo-comic concern was in 
the sequel, and turned upon the very grave fact of Mr. 

C- having, some time previous, withdrawn from the 

honourable board to preserve some very delicate con¬ 
siderations for conscience' sake. 

How much spiritual consolation Mr. C- realised 

through the acknowledgment of Mr. R-, or the ho¬ 

nourable board in joint-officio, from the firm admonition, 
we leave for the secondaiy consideration of proper wives 
and daughters. # 

But the reader will ask^what has this to do with poor 
Manuel Pereira, or the imprisonment o| free citizens of a 
friendly nation? We will show him that the complex 
system of official spoliation, and the miirepresentations of 
the police in regal'd to the influence of such persons upon 
the slave population, is a principal feature in its enforce- , 
ment. To do this, we deem it essentially neefissary to 
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show the character of such men and the manner in which 

i 

this law is carried out. We shall make no charges that 

i, 

we cannot sustain by the evidence <$f the whole city 
proper, and with the knowledge that truth is stranger 
than fiction. 

What will the reader say when we tell hhn that, among 
the leading minds of the city—we say leading minds, for 
we class those who are considered foremost in the mer¬ 
cantile sphere among them—are three brothers, unmar¬ 
ried* but with mispresses bought for the purpose, whose 
dark skins avert the tongue of scandal; that twice men 
were sold, because of the beauty of their wives, to distant 
traders, that the brothers might cast off their old mis¬ 
tresses, and appropriate new ones to an unholy purpose ; 
that these men enjoy their richly-furnished mansions, are 
known for their sumptuous entertainments, set an example 
of mercantile honour and integrity, are flattered among 
the populace, receive the attentions of very flue and very 
virtuous ladies, wield a potential voico in the city govern¬ 
ment, and lead in the greatest development of internal 
improvements ; that these men even whisper high-sound¬ 
ing words of morality, and the established custom considers 
their example no harm when colour is modified ? 

We shall dissect principal characters to show the 
deformity of.the compact. 

To speak of that which is* so rapidly consuming the 
good faye of others, and filling the cup of sorrow for so 
many, at the expense of proper wives and proper 
daughters, would be too manifold in delineation, and, if 
we excuse the Southern acceptation, too peculiarly 
• delicate for our present purposes. Hence, we must 
content ourselves with that which is more direct. 
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In the elective franchise power is given to men to 
manifest the prominent features of the social' being. 
Therfe is no better ri|ode of judging it than through the 
character of elected representatives, who regard the 
obligations conferred upon ^ thorn with laxity or pro¬ 
priety, and give' to minor dependants the covenant of 
moral honesty and character, in its valuable acceptation. 
We will leave j-he reader to judge how far this muni- 
eijial pretence is foundod upon any ground of right or 
self-protection, when we describe the tenor of the de¬ 
partment itself. 

That there is an inconsistent and most strange 
breach between law and custom, giving a right in 
custom to do that which, if done by law, would con¬ 
sign to unhallowed exclusion, is natural wherever slavery 
exists, virtually granting a caveat to licentiousness, but 
condemning the prerogative of the law when it interferes 
to promote the moral well-being of society. 

What will the reader think when we tell him that 
there is no city-marshal in Charleston, but innumerable 
marshalled men, supported by an onerous tax upon the 
[jeople to quiet the fears of a few ? And what will they 
tliyik when we tell them that the man whose name is so 
frequently sounded through the columns of the press as 
the head of police, and applauded for his activity among 
thieves, is the well-known prince-officio of , a voluptuous 
dwelling, where dazzling licentiousness f^lf his pockets 
with the spoils of allurement 1 This man, has several 
counterparts, whose acts are no secrets to the public ear, 
and who turn their office into a mart of intrigue, and 
have enriched themselves upon the bounty of espionage 
and hush-money, and now assert the dignity of'fheir 
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purse. ^It may be asked, why are these men kept in office? 
or have these offices become so disgraced that honest men 
will not deign to accept them ? ifo! such is not the 
case. It is that moral integrity is not considered in its 
proper light, and is not valued as it should be ; that these 
men have a secret influence which is well known, and are 
countenanced and retained for the weight of their control 
among a certain class; and, strange to say, that the party 
ex officio make these demoralising things the basis of their 
complaints against the “ powers that beyet such is 
their feeble dependence, that no sooner are they in office 
than we have the repetition of the same thihgs. 

Now, how far his honour is answerable for these things 
we must leave the reader to judge. The leading charac¬ 
teristics of his nature conflict with each other ; his moral 
character is what is considered sound here; and truly he 
is entitled to much respect for his exemplary conduct, 
whether it be only exerted as an example, or the heart¬ 
felt love of Christian purity. Some people are pious from 
impulse, and become affected when purpose serves to 
make it profitable. We, however, are not so uncharitable 
as to charge such piety to our worthy head of the city 
government, but rather to a highly-developed organ of the 
love of office, which has outgrown the better inclinations 
of his well-established Christianity. 

We must invite the reader’s attention to another and 
still more glaring evidence of the demoralisation of social 
life in Charleston. . A notorious woman who has kept the 
worst kind of a brothel for years, where harlots of all 
shades and importations break the quietude of night with 
their polluted songs, becomes so bold in*her infamy that 
she appeals to- the gracious considerations of the city 
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council (board of aldermen). How is this? Why, we 
wHl-tell the reader. She remained unmolested in her 
trade of demoralisation, amassed a fortune which gave 
her boldness, while her open display was considered very 
fine fun for the joking propensities of officials and gallants. 
With her wealth she reared a splendid* mansion to infamy 
and shame, where she, and such as she, whose steps, the 
wise man tells us, “ lead down to hell,” could sway their 
victory over the industrious poor. So public was it, that 
she openly boasted its purpose and its adaptation to the 
ensnaring vices of passion. Yes, this creature in female 
form had spread ruin and death through the community, 
and brought the head of many a brilliant young man to 
the last stage of cast-off misery. And yet, so openly 
tolerated and countenanced by leading men are these 
things that, on the 31st of July, 1852, this mother of 
ciime appeals to the honourable board of aldermen, as 
appeared in the “ Proceedings of Council” in the Charles¬ 
ton. Courier , of that date, in the following manner :— 

“ Laid over until a moneyed quorum is present. 

“ Letter from Mrs. G. Pieseitto, informing Council that 
having recessed her new. brick building in Beresford- 
street at least two feet, so as to dedicate it to the use of 
the citizens of Charleston, if they will pave with flag¬ 
stones the front of her lot, respectfully reijuegts that, if 
accepted, the work may be done as soo* as possible. 

i _ 

Referred to the Aldermen, Ward No. 4 \ The street is 
narrow and little used, except for purposes known to the 
Icmtenrm, when honest people should sleep. ;The informa¬ 
tion might have been couched with more modesty, when 
the notoriety of* the woman and the dedication of Jjer 
tabernacle of vice was so public. How far the sensitive 
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alderman of the fourth ward have proceeded in the deli • 
cate mission, or how much champagne their modest con¬ 
sideration has cost, the public have ntfb yet been informed. 
Rumour says everything is favourable. We are only 
drawing from a few principal points, and shall leave the 
reader to draw his own inference of the moral complexion 
of our social being. We make but one more view, and 
resume our story. 

An office connected with the judiciary, so long held as 
one of high responsibility and honourable position, is now 
held merely as a medium of miserable speculation and 
espionage. It is an elective office, the representative 
holding for four years. The present incumbent was 
elected more through charity than recompense far any 
amiable qualities, moral worth, or efficient services to 
jiarty ends. A more weak man could not have been 
drawn from the lowest scale of party hirelings, though he 
had abdicated the office once before to save his name and 
the respectability of the judiciary. It may be said, he 
was elected in pity to speculate on misery ; and thus it 
proved in the case of Manuel Pereira. This functionary 
was elected by a large majority. Could his moral worth 
have been taken into consideration ? We should think 
not. For several times have we been pointed to two 
interesting girls—-or, if their colour was not shaded, 
would be called young ladies—promenading the shady 
side, of King-street, with their faces deeply veiled, and 
informed who was their lather. The mother of these 
innocent victims had been a mother to their lather, had 
nursed him and maintained him through his adversity, 
an$ had lived the partner of his life and affections for 
many years, and had reared to him an interesting but 
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Jatai family. But ho sooner had fortune begun to shed 
its smiling rays than he abandoned the one that had 
watched over him for the choice of one who could boast 
no more than a white skin. 

If men who fill high places live by teaching others to 
gratify their appetites and pleasures alone, instead of 
setting a commendable example for a higher state of 
existence, by whom can we exjiect that justice and moral 
worth shall be respected 1 

Connected with the city constabulary are two men 
whose duty it is to keep a sharp look-out for all vessels 
arriving, and see that all negroes or coloured seamen are 
committed to prison. One is a South Carolinian, by the 
name of Dusenberry, and the other an Irishman, by the 
name of Dunn. These two men, although their office is 
despicable in the eyes of many, assume more authority over 
a certain class of persons, who are unacquainted with the 
laws, than the mayor himself The former is a man of 
dark, heavy features, with an assassin-like countenance, * 
more inclined to look at you distrustfully than to meet 
you with an open gaze. He is rather tall and athletic, 
but never has been known to do anything that would give 
him credit for bravery. Several times he ^as been on the 
blink of losing his office for giving too npich latitude to 

fa # 

his craving for perquisites ; yet, by some ■■ unaccountable 
means, he manages to hold on. The others is a robust son 
of the Emerald Isle, with a broad floritfface, low* fore¬ 
head, short crispy hair, very red, and knotted over his 
forehead. His dress is usually very slovenly and dirty;, 
his shirt-collar despot ted with tobacco-juice, and tied, 
with an old striped bandana handkerchief. This/tffken 
with a very wide mouth, flat nose, vicious eye, and a 

D 
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countenance as hard as ever came from Tipperary, and a 
lame leg, which causes him to limp as be walks, gives our 
man Dunn the incarnate appearance of a fit body-grabber. 
A few words will suffice for his character. lie is known 
to the official department, of which the magistrates are a 

constituent part, as a notorious-1; and his better- 

half, who, by-the-way, is what is called a free-trader— 
meaning to save the rascality of a husband, sells liquor 
by small portions, to suit the Murphys and the O’Neals. 
But, as it pleases our Mr. Bunn, he very often becomes 
a more than profitable customer, and may be found 
snoring out the penalty in some sequestered place, too 
frequently for his own character. Between the hours of 
ten and twelve in the morning, Bunn, if not too much 
incapacitated, may be seen limping his way down Broad- 
street, to watch vessels arriving and departing, carrying 
a limp cane in one hand, and a large covered whip in the 
other. We were struck with the appearance of the latter, 
because it was similar to those earned in the hands of a 
rough, menial class of men in Macon, Georgia, who called 
themselves marshals, under a misapplication of the term. 
Their office was to keep the negro population straight, 
and do the whipping, when called upon, at fifty cents a 
head. They also did the whipping at the jails, ami fre¬ 
quently made from five to six dollars a day at this alone; 
for it is not considered fashionable for a gentleman to 
whip fiis own negro. We noticed the universal carrying 
of this whip, when wc first visited Macon, some four 
years ago, and were curious to know its purport, which 
was elucidated by a friend \ but we have since seen the 
practical demonstrations painfully carried out. Those who 
visited Boston for the recovery of Crafts and Ellen— 
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•whose mode of escape is a romance in itself—vfere sped* 
mens of these mamhals. How they passed themselves off 
for gentlemen we are at a loss to comprehend. * 

During the day. the Messrs. Dusenberry and Dunn Bj®j^ 
be seen at times watching about the wharves, add again 
in low grog-shops—then pimping about the u Dutch beer- 
shops and corner-shops”—picking up, here,, and there, a 
hopeful-looking nvjtjer , whom they drag off to limbo, or 
extort a bribe to let him go. Again, they act as monitors 
over the Dutch corner-shops, the keepers of which pay 
them largo smiths to save themselves the heavy licence fine 
and the information docket. When they are no longer 
able to pay over hush-money, they find themselves walked 
up to the captain’s office, to he dealt with according to the 
severe penalty made and provided for violating the law 
which prohibits the sale of liquor to negroes without an 
order. The failure to observe this law is visited with 
fine and imprisonment—both beyond their proportionate 
deserts, when the law which governs the sale of liquor to 
white men is considered. Things are very strictly regu¬ 
lated by complexions in South Carolina; and law is 
made subservient to position and personal indulgence. 
The example of the master begets a desire to imitate 
in his slaves, and here a nice subject for judicial com¬ 
plexity presents' itself in the effect of Southern laws j 
and while custom tolerates the offences of one man, 
law punishes the same in another as criminal.* For 
instance, the master sets the most dissipated and im¬ 
moral examples in his own person, and allows his 
children not only to exercise their youthful caprices, 
hut to gratify such feelings as are pernicious totheir 
moral welfare upon his slaves. Now, the question 
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W, that, 'knowing the negro’s power of imitation, 
ought not some allowance to be made for copying the 
errors of his master ? Yet such is not the case; for 
the slightest deviation from the strictest rule of disci¬ 
pline brings condign punishment upon the head of the 
offender. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MR. GRIMSHAW, THE MAN OK THE COUNTY. 

On the 22nd of March, 1852, about ten o’clock in the 
morning, a thin, spare-looking man, dressed in a black 
eashmevot suit, swallow-tail coat, loose-cut pints, a straight¬ 
breasted cost, with a very extravagant shirt-collar rolling 
over ujjon his coat, with a black ribbon tied at the throat, 
stood at. the east corner of Broad and Meeting street, 
bolding a very excited conversation with officers Dusen- 
berry and Bunn. His visage was long, very dark—much 
more so than many of the coloured population—with 
pointed nose aud chin, standing in grim advance to each 
other ; his face narrow, with high-cheek bones, small, 
peering eyes, contracted forehead, reclining with a sunken 
arch between the perceptive and intellectual organs—or, 
perhaps, we might have said, where those organs should 
have been. His countenance was full of vacant restless¬ 
ness ; aud as he stared at you tlirough his glasses, with 
his silvery grey hair hanging about his< ears and neck in 
shaggy points, rolling a largo quid of tobacco in his 
mouth, and dangling a little whip in hfs right hand, you 
saw the index to his office. As he raised his* voice— 
which he did by twisting his mouth f on one side, and 
working his chin to adjust his enormous quid—the drawl¬ 
ing tone in which he spoke gave a picture not easily^ 
forgotten. “ * 
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“ You must pay more attention to the arri vals,” said 
he in a commanding tone. c: The loss of one of these 
fellers is a serious drawback to my pocket; and that 
British consul’s using the infemalest means to destroy 
our business that over was. He’s worse than the vilest 
abolitionist; 'because he thinks he’s protected by that flag 
of their n. If he don’t take care, we’ll tar-and-feather 
him; and if his Government says much about it, she’ll 
lam what and toko South Carolina is. We can turn out 
a dozen Palmetto regiments that’d lick Anything John 

Bull could send here, and a troop o’ them d-d IJankee 

abolitionists besides. South Carolina’s got to show her 
band yet against these fellers, afore they'll respect the 
honour and standing of her institutions. They can’t send 
their navy to hurt us. And it shows that T always pre¬ 
dicts right; for while these commercial fellfcrs about the 
wharves are telling about digging out the channel, I’ve 
al’ays said they didn’t think bow much injury they were 
doing; for it was our very best protection in war-time. 
South Carolina can lick John Bull, single fisted, anytime; 
but if that pack of inconsiderate traders on the wharves 
get their own way, away goes our protection, and Johu 
Bull would bring his big ships in and blow us up. And 
these fellers that own ships arc getting so bold that a 
great many are beginning to side with Mathew, the 
consul. Yes, they even swear that ’tis the officials that 
stick to the law fpr the sake of the fees. Now, if I only 
knew that the consul was the means of that Nassau nigger 
getting away, I’d raise a mob, and teach him a lesson that 
South Carolinians ought to have teached him before. It 
, took about seventeen dollars out of my pocket; and if I 
was tcP'Sue fchn for it, I could get no recompense. The 
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next time you allow one to escape, l must place some 
other officer over the port,” said our man, whom we shall 
continue to call Mr. Grimshaw. 

Sure, I heard the same consul, when spakin to a gin- 
tie man, Bay that the law was only an abuse of power, to 
put money into the pockets of yourself and » few like ye. 
And whin meself and Flin put the irons on a big nigger 
that the captain was endeavouring to skulk, by keeping 
him in the forecastle of the ship, he interfered between 
me and me duty, and began talking his balderdash about 
the law. Sure, with hie own way, he\l have every nigger 
in the city an abolitionist in three weeks. And sure, Mr. 
Sheriff, and ye’d think they were babies, if ye’d see him*- 
self talk to them at the jail, and send them up things, as 
if they were better than the other criminals, and couldn’t 
live on the jail fare,” Slid officer Dunn, who continued to 
jdedge himself to the sheriff that the wharves should not 
be neglected, nor a hopeful English darky escape his 
vigilant eye. 

“ For my own part, I think they’re better off in jail 
than they would be on the wharf,” continued Grimshaw. 
u They’re a worthless set, and ha’n’t half the character 
that a majority of our slaves have; and instead of attend* 
ing the captain on board, they’d be into Elliot-street, 
spending their money, getting drunk, and associating with 
our worst niggers. And they all know so much about 
law, that they’re always teacliing our«bad niggers the 
beauties of their government, which makes th&m more 
unhappy than they are. Onr niggers are like a shoal of 
fish : when one becomes diseased, he spreads it &mongqAl ' 
the rest ; and before you know where you 'are, they’re 
done gone.” 
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“ They’re not very profitable customers for us, sheriff,” 
said Dusenberry. “ We have a deal of watching, and a 
mighty smart lot of trouble after we ^get them fellows; 
and if we get a perquisite, it never amounts to much, for 
I seldom knew one that had money enough to treat as we 
took him up. These Britishers a’n’t like us, they don’t 
pay off in port; and if the fellows get anything in jail 
from the consul, it’s by drib-drabs, that a’n’t no good, for 
it all goes for liquor. And them criminals make a dead 
haul upon a black steward as soon as he is locked up. 
But if these sympathising fools follow up their bugbears 
about the treatment at the jail, they’ll get - things so that 
our business won’t be worth a dollar. For my own part, 
I’m not so much beholdin’, for I’ve made myself comfort¬ 
able within the last few years; but 1 want my son to 
succeed me in the office. But if this consul of their’n 
keeps up his objections, appeals, and his protests in this 
way, and finds such men as his honour the district- 
attorney to second him with his nonsense and his notions, 
folks of our business might as well move north of Mason 
and Dixon’s.” 

“ I can wake him up to a point,” said Griinshaw, “that 
that abolition consul ha’n’t learnt before; and if he’d 
stuck his old petition in Charles Sumner’s breeches-pocket, 
instead of sending it to our Legislature, he might have 
saved his old-womanish ideas from the showin’ up that 
Myzeck gave ’em. It takes MyzecS to show these 
blue-slan. Yankees how to toe the mark when they come 
to South Carolina. If South Carolina should secede, I’d 
say, give us Myzeck and Commander to lead our war, 
and we’d be as sure to whip ’em as we won the Mexican 
war Tofcthe Federal Government. There is three things 
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about an Englishman, Dusenbeny, which you §iay mark 
for facts. He is self-conceited, and don’t want to* be 
advised—he thinks there is no law like the law of 
England, and that the old union-jack is a pass-book of 
nations—and he thinks everybody’s bound to obey his 
notions of humanity and the dictates of his positive 
opinions. But what’s worse than all, they’ve never seen 
the sovereignty of South Carolina carried out, and, 
according to Consul Mathew’s hilly notions, they think 
we could be licked by a gun-boat. 

“ It’s no use arguing this thing, you must keep a keen 
eye upon thd English niggers ; and when a man pretends 
to dispute the right, tell him it’s s eonlrttry to law,' and to 
look at the statute-books ; tell him it costs more to koep 
them than they're all worth ; and if they say the law was 
never intended for foreign citizens, tell ’em its * contrary to 
hue,' and that the object of the law being self-protection, 
the right is made manifest, and is its own dispenser. My 
old father was killed in the 1 {evolutionary War, for ho 
was a good old feller, and never said his prayers without 
reminding his children to avenge themselves on the red- 
coats and Tory niggers. 1 an’t forgot it ; nor I’ve 
j lever liked English soldiei*s and English niggers since. 
English niggers are the very worst kind of niggers— 
stubborn, saucy, and just as independent^ white folks. 
English folks don’t know how to bring the sulky out o’ 
ther niggers; and if you undertake to |mddle ’em* they 
sit themselves upon their infernal black dignity just as if 
they were men. If I’d got that Nassau nigger, I’d a 
played a tune on his black back that'd repaid, the fees 
in music. * 

** If a man wants to know how they serve them ere 
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Britishers and abolitionists, he must just go to Columbia 
and hear our politicians talk it up. They do it length¬ 
ways, with a sort of a slant—-just as we hang niggers; 
they make an insolvent constitution for old England, and 
put it into Uncle Sam jist about where he feels for the 
balance of power, when he a n’t got it. Them Britishers 
hasn’t lamed what our politicians are made of, since that, 
s’posin’ they do send missionaries into Africa, to spoil the 
niggers there, they can’t send consuls here to Christianise 
and fool ours.' Consul Mathew's spunk—for he didn’t 
run when they threatened to mob him, nor he didn’t 
wink nor blink at the revolvers and sharp'points'; but 
he mustn’t kick up too much of a fuss, or he’ll git ’imself 
and John Bull right smartly thrashed by South Carolina. 
The fact is, Dunn, they belong to my office, nil* ’tan’t 
gentlemanly to try take them away. 

‘ k Now, then, we must guard against all his projected 
operations; and no pains must he spared to give the 
dangerous associations with these niggers, and how fatal 
it would be to ours to let them loose with them—and we 
must do it with firmness, and without fear of combating 
their strongest arguments. South Carolina's not bound to 
obey the voice of the General Government, aud what docs 
she care for the federal courts? We’ll pursue a course 
according to the law; and anything that is contrary to 
it we will take care of, for the bettor protection of our 
institutions. JfcTow, don’t let one pass, u}>on the peril of 
your office,” continued Mr. Grimshaw. 

u It’s not a button I’d care for the office,” said Dunn. 
“Sure it’s yerself he’s makin’ all the foes, and ourselves 
getting the paltry dollar; and yerself gives us as much 
trouble ro get that as we’d be earning two dollars at 
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magistrate Jiles’ tjpyant. Sure, himself a liberal, and 
doesn’t be afraid to give us a division of the fees when 
the business is good. Jtnd sure, ye make yer ten times 
the fees on an JEngiisli nigger, and never gives us beyant 
the dollar,” continued he, moving off in high dudgeon, 
and swearing a stream of oaths that made the very blood 
chill. There was a covert meaning about Mr. Grim- 
shaw’s language that was not at all satisfactory to Mr. 
Dunn’s Irish; especially when he knew Mr. Grimshaw’s 
insincerity so well, and that, instead of being liberal, he 
pocketed a large amount of the foes, to the very con¬ 
scientious b&nefit of his own dear self. The reader must 
remember that in Charleston, South Carolina, there is a 
large majority of men who care little for law, less for 
justice, and nothing for Christianity. Without com¬ 
punction of conscience, and with an inherited passion to 
set forward the all-absorbing greatness of tioidh Carolina, 
these men act as a check upon the better-disposed 
citizens. The more lamentable part is, that, forming a 
large portion of that species of beings kuown as bar-room 
|K)liticians, they actually control the elections in the city ; 
and thus we may account for the character of the 
incumbents of office, and for the tenacity with which 
those oppressive laws are adhered to. Southerners, and 
more especially South Carolinians, trifle with the pro¬ 
priety of life, and set at defiance the fundamental rules 
of good order. Thus, they cannot be expected to # give 
grave matters those weighty considerations which pro¬ 
duce conviction of their truths. The want of this is to 
he regretted in South Carolina, .Ijecause a large portion of 
her population act from a subservient and hireling will, 
without any collateral responsibility. 
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This almost incompatible conversation between a high 
sheriff and two menial constables may to many seem 
inconsistent with the dignity Ihat should be observed 
between such functionaries. Nevertheless, all restraint 
is not only annihilated by consent, but so prominently 
is this carried out, and so well understood by that 
respectable class of citizens whose interests and feelings 
are for maintaining a good name for the city .and 
promoting its moral integrity, that, in all our conver¬ 
sation with them, we never heard one speak well of 
those functionaries, or the maimer iu which the police- 
regulations of the city were carried out. '• 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE JANSON IN THE OFFING. 

Ajter several days’ suffering for want of water, and 
fatigue of labour, several of the crew were reported upon 

i* 

the sick-list. Manuel, who had borne Ills part nobly 
and cheerfully, was among the number; and his loss was 
more severely felt, having done a double duty, and 
succeeded, as far as the means wero at hand, in making 
everybody on board comfortable. He had attended upon 
those who gave up first, like a good nurse, ready at the 
call, whether night or day, and witli a readiness that 
seemed pleasure to him. From the captain to the little 
boy Tommy, his loss was felt with regret; and the latter 
would often go into the forecastle where he lay, lean over 
him with a child-like simplicity, and smooth his forehead 
with liis little hand. “ Manuel! I wish poor Manuel 
was well!” he would say, and again he would lay his 
little hand on his head and smooth his hail*. He would 
whisper encouragement in his ear; and, having learned 
a smattering of Portuguese, would tell bi*n how soon 
they would be in port, and what pleasalii times they 
would have together. # J 

On the 21st they descried land, which proved to be 
Stono, about twenty-five miles south of Charleston. 
Tommy announced the news to Manuel, which seemed to 
cheer him up. His sickness was evidently caused by 
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fatigue, and his recovery depended more upon rest and 
nourishment than medical treatment. f That night at ten 
o’clock the wind came strong north-west, and drove the 
Jmaon some distance to sea again; and it was not until 
the morning of the 23rd that she made Charleston light, 
and succeeded in working up to the bar. Signal was 
made for a pilot; and soon a very fine cutter-looking 
boat, “Palmetto, No. 4,” was seen shooting out over the 
bar in the maiii channel. Manuel, somewhat recovered, 
had a few minutes before been assisted on deck, and, 
through the captain’s orders, was laid upon a mattress, 
stretched on the starboard side of the companion-way. 
By his side sat little Tommy, serving him with some 
nourishment. 

The boat was soon alongside, and the pilot, a middle- 
sized man, well dressed, with a frank, open countenance, 
rather florid and sun-stained, and a profusion of gold 
chain and seal dangling from his fob, came on board. 
After saluting the captain, he surveyed the weather¬ 
beaten condition of the craft, made several inquiries in 
regard to her working, and then said in a sang-froid 
manner, “Well! I reckon you’ve seen some knocking, 
anyhow.’* Then turning again and giving some orders 
in regard to getting more way upon her, he viewed the 
laborious working at the pumps, anil, walking about mid¬ 
ships on the larboard side, took a sharp survey of her 
waist. “ Don’t 1 she leak around her topsides, captain V' 
said he. 

Receiving an answer in the affirmative* he gave a glance 
aloft, and then at the sky to windward j asked how long 
he krfd worked her in that condition, and where he took 
the gale. “ It’s a wonder she hadn’t swamped ye before 
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How. I’d a beached her at the first point, if she’d bin 
mine y I'd never stand at slapping an old craft like this 
on. She reminds me of one of those down-east sugar-box 
crafts what trade to Cuba,” he continued. Then walking 
across the main-hatch to the starboard side, he approached 
the men who were pumping, and, after inquiring about 
freeing her, suddenly caught a glimpse of Manuel, as he 
lay upon the mattress with his face uncovered. 

“ Heavens! What, have you got the yellow fever on 
board at this season of the year V he inquired of the mate, 
who had just come aft to inquire about getting some water 
from the pilot-boat. 

“ Ho, we’ve had everything else but the yellow fever; 
one might as well bin on a raft as such an infernal unlucky 
old tub as she is. It’s the steward, sir ; he’s got a touch 
of a fever, but he’ll soon be over it. He only wants rest, 
poor fellow! He’s bin a bully at work ever since the 
first gale. He’ll mend before he gets to town,” was the 
reply. 

“ Ah ! then you’ve had a double dose of it. It gives 
a fellow^ brinjer off them Capes once in a while. The 
steward’s a nigger, isn’t he ?” inquired the pilot. 

“ Nigger 1 not he !” said tho mate. “ He’s a Portu¬ 
guese mixed breed; a kind o’ sun-scorched subject, like 
a good many of you Southerners. A ni^gefs mother 
never had him, you may bet your ’davie on|tbat. There’s 
as much white blood in his jacket as anybody’s got, only 
them Portuguese are dark-lookin’ fellers. He ’s no fool— 

O 

bis name’s Manuel, a right clever feller; and the owners 
think as much of him as they do of the skipper.” 1 

“Gammon !” said the pilot to himself “What would 
he think if wc were to show him some specimens of*our 
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white niggers in Charleston T Andf turning, he walked 
past Matmel with a suspicious look, pnd took a position 
near the man at the wheel, where he remained for some 
time fingering the seals of his watch-chain. The captain 
had gone into the cabin a few minutes before, and, coming 
on deck again, walked toward the place where the pilot 
stood, and took a seat upon an old camp-stool. 

“Cap,” said the pilot, “ye’ll have trouble with that 
nigger of your’n when ye git to town. If you want to 

save yersclf and the owners a d-d site o’ bother and 

expense, y’ better keep him close when y* haul in, and 
ship liim off to New York the first- chance. I’ve^seen 
into the mill, cap, and y* better take a friend’s advice.” 

“ Nigger !” said the captain indignantly, “ what do they 
call niggers in Charleston ? My steward’s no more n 
nigger than you arc !” 

“ What, sir T returned the pilot in a perfect rage. “Do 
you know the insulting nature of your lauguage I Sir, 
if the law did not subject me, 1 would leave your vessel 
instantly, and hold yon personally responsible as soon 
as you landed, sir.” 

The captain, unconscious of the tenacity with which 
the chivalrous blood of South Carolina held language 
that mooted a comparison of colours, considered hi* 
answer, but could sec nothing offensive in it. 

“ You asked me a question, and I gave you a proper 
answer. If ye'll consider such a man as my steward— 
poor fellow!—a nigger, in your country, I’m glad that you 
are blessed with so many good men.” 

“We polishes our language, captain, when we speak of 
niggers in South Carolina,” said the pilot. “A South 
Cardtinian, sir, is a gentleman all over the world. It 
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don’t want nothin’ "further than the name of Ips State 
to insure him respect. And when foreign folks and! 
Northerners from them abolition States bring free 
niggers into South Carolina, and then go to comparing 
them to white folks, they better be mighty careful how 
they stir about. South Carolina ought to’ve seceded 
last year, when she talked about it, and sent every 
Yankee home to make shoe-pegs. Wo wouldn’t bin 
insulted then, as wo are now. I'll tell you what it is, - 
cap,” said he, rather eoolitig off; u if our folks was only as 
spunky as they were in eighteen hundred and thirty-two 
times,* thorn 'fellers what come here to feed upon South 
Carolina, put the devil in the heads of the niggers, and 
then go homo again, would see stars and feel bullet-holes.” 

The captain listened to the pilot’s original South 
Carolina talk, or, as the pilot himself had called it, 
polished language, without exhibiting any signs of fear 
and trembling at its sublime dignity; yet, finding that 
the pilot had misconstrued the tenor of his answer, said, 
“You must have mistaken the intention of my reply, 
sir; and the different manner in which you appro¬ 
priate its import may be attributed to a custom among 
yourselves, which makes language offensive that has no 
offensive meaning. We never carry pistols or any such 
playthings in my country. We have a moral security 
for our lives, and never look upon death!;as so great an 
enemy that we must carry deadly weapon! to defend it. 
In fact, pilot,” ho said, in a joking maimer, “they’re 
rather cumbersome little bits for a feller’s pocket; I’d 
rather cany my supper and breakfast in my pocket. 
NW, tell us, who do you call niggers in South 
Carolina 1” 
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"Why, captain, we call all what an’t white folks. 
Onr folks can tell ’em right mart /■ They can’t shirk 
, out, if it’s only marked by the seventeenth generation. 
You can always tell ’em by the way they look—they 
can't look you in the face, if they are ever so white. The 
law snaps ’em up once in a while, and then, if they’re 
ever so white, it makes ’em prove it. I’ve known 
several cases where the doubt was in favour of the 
nigger, but he couldn’t prove it, and had to stand aside 
among the darkies. Dogs take my skin, cap, if therefi’t 
a Jew feller in town as white as anybody, and his father’s 
a doctor. It got whispered round that he f was a nigger, 
and the boarders where he stayed raised a fuss about it. 
The nigger’s father had two of them sued for slander, but 
they proved the nigger by a quirk of law that’d make a 
volume bigger than Blackstone; and instead of the old 
Jew, getting satisfaction, the judges, as a matter of 
policy, granted him time to procure further proof to show 
that his son wasn’t a nigger. It was a very well-con¬ 
sidered insinuation of the judges, but the young-urn 
stands about A 1 with a prime nigger-feller.” 

“ I should like to have ’em try me, to see whether [ 
was a nigger or a white man. It must bo a funny law, 

‘ nigger or no nigger' If a feller’s skin won’t save him, 
what the devil will ?” said the captain. 

"Why, show your mother and her generation were 
white, to be \sure I It’s easy enough done, and our 
judges are all very -lamed in such things—can tell in the 
twinkling of an eye,” said the pilot. 

"I should think the distinguishing points would be 
to show that their mother had nothing to do with a 
nigger. Do your judges make this a particular branch 
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of jurisprudence ? 4 If they do, I’d like to know .what they “ 
took for their text-books. If the intermixture is as com¬ 
plex as what you say, I should think some of the judges 
would be afraid of passing verdict upon their own kin.” 

‘‘Not a whit !” said the pilot; “they know enough 
for that.” 

“Then you admit there’s a chance. It must be an 
amusing affair, ’pon my soul! when a nice little female 
has to draw aside her veil before a court of very dig¬ 
nified judges, for the purpose of having her pedigree 
examined,” said the captain. 

“ Oh ! the devil, cap; your getting all astray. A 
woman nigger never has the advantage of the law. They 
always go with the niggers, ha ! ha ! ha P 

“ But suppose they’re related to some of your big-bugs; 
what then? Arc your authorities so wise and gene¬ 
rous that they make allowance for these things ?” asked 
the captain innocently. 

“ Oh, poh! there you’re again: you must live in 
Charleston a year or two, but you’ll have to be care¬ 
ful at first that you don’t fall in love with some of our 
bright gals, and think they’re white, before you know it. 
It doesn’t matter seven coppers who they’re got by, there’s 
no distinction among niggers in Charleston. I’ll put you 
through some of the bright houses when we" get up, and 
show you some scions of our aristocracy that are the 
very worst cases. It’s a fact, cap, th£se little shoots 
of the aristocracy invariably make bid niggers. If a 
fellow wants a real prime, likely nigger' wench, he must 
get the pure African blood. As they say themselves, 

‘ Wherever Buckra-m&n bin, make bad nigger.’” 

“ Well, pilot, I think we’ve had enough about mixed 
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niggers fpr the present. Tell me, do you really think 
they’ll give me trouble with my steward ‘l He certainly 
is not a black man, and a better fellow never lived,” 
inquired the captain earnestly. 

lt Nothing else, cap,” said the pilot. “It’s a hard law, 
I tell you; and if our merchants and business men bad a 
say in it, Wouldn’t last long. Ye can’t pass him off for 
a white man nohow, for the thing’s contrary to law , and 
pays so well that them contemptible land-sharks of officers 
make all the fuss about it, and never let one pass. Just 
take the infernal tees off', ami nobody’d trouble themselves 
about the stewards. It all goes into old Grimshaw’s 
pocket, and he’d skin a bolt-rope for the grease, and sell 
the steward if he could get a chance. He has sold a 
much nearer relation, I’m down upon the law, you’ll 
see, cap ; for T know it plays the dickens with our busi¬ 
ness, and is a curse to the commerce of the port. Folks 
what a’n’t acquainted with shipping troubles, and a ship¬ 
owner’s interests, think such things are very small affairs. 
But it’s the name that affects us; and when an owner 
stands at every item in the disbursements, and a heavy 
bill for keeping his steward, and another for filling his 
place, or boarding-house accommodations, and then be 
deprived of his servioes, he makes a wry face, and either 
begins t.) think about another port, or making the rate 
of freight in proportion to the annoyance. It has an 
effect that we feel, hut don’t say much about. I’m a 
secessionist, but I don’t believe in running mad after 
politics, and letting our commercial interests suffer.” 

"But what if J prove my steward ain’t a coloured 
man?” said the captain; “they surely won’t give me any 
trouble then ! It would pain my feelings very much to 
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see Manuel looked *up in a ceil for no crime; and then 
to be deprived of his services is more than I can stand. 
If I’d known it before, I’d suffered the torments of thirst,, 
and put for a port farther north.'’ 

u It’ll cost more than it’s worth/’ said the pilot, 
“ Take my plain advice, cap; never try that. Our lawyers 
are lusty fellows upon fees ; and the feller *d rot in that 
old nuisance of a jail afore you’d get him out. The 
process is so slow and entangled, nobody’d know how to 
bring the case, and evYy lawyer’d have an opinion of 
his own. But the worst of all is, that it’s so unpopular, 
you can’t get a lawyer worth seven cents to undertake it. 
It would be as dangerous as an attempt to extricate a 
martyr from the burning dames. Public opinion in 
Charleston is controlled by politicians; and an attempt 
to move in a thing so unpopular would be like a man 
attempting to speak with pistols and swords pointed to 
his bead.” 

“ Then it’s folly to ask justice in your city, is it t” 
inquired the captain. “ According as I understand you, 
pilot, it seems to bo what I should call the chieftain’s 
own—a wrong maintained amid domestic danger, and 
continued for the benefit of a few office-holders. There 
must be a singular contrariety of party views among 
your people, and a wanton lack of justice* with those 
who control your free elections, if those Whose interests 
are at stake dare not speak out and assert their jrights. 
The motives are not so much portrayed in your peculiari¬ 
ties as are your feelings. Your city must be a patch of 
ground peculiarly fair in this sunny region.” 

“ Nothin' shorter; you English ha’nt no idee what a 
right smart set of folks we have in town. Whenever we 
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shows fight, same as we did in thirty-two, we settles 
things with the Giueral Government in a jiffy, and turn 
Congress into a vacated capital. Old Gin'ral Jackson got 
his piu-fithers up one time ; but he wam’t spunk enough 
to jist step this ere side of Port Sumpter himself.” 

“ Ah ! T see, I see !” returned the captain. “ Every 
man plays his part well in high-sounding aspirations— 
that is to say, you are a great people, and things are 
said smartly * you play groat parts on light complexions, 
measure darker ones by patrons, and perplex the brain 
with potent notions of common-place domestic life. Jt 
must be semi-sacred ground, preseiwod by chivalrous 
blood, lost some black footstep should profane it. Sup¬ 
pose our gracious Queen, good lady that she is! should 
black her face, and come among you to view your paradise 

v- 

of freedom ; would you lock her up ?” 

<c Captain, yer perfectly stubborn about understanding 
our politics ; anti yer gettin’ away t'other side o’ the 
extremes. Jist let Queen Vic. come over here, we’d 
treat her like a right good gal, and show her round in a 
style she wam’t acquainted with in Buckingham White 
House. She’d get toted round by our big folks, and have 
the norfh room of the President’s White House, just to put 
her babies in, while she flirted round Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and cura over to Carolina to see about her loyal nigger 
subjects, what git locked up iu spite on her, ’ returned the 
pilot, with a toss of the head, and an extra twirl of his 
long watch-chain. 

“ Then, if you would treat her so well, why not her loyal 
subjects ! You should remember the feelings of English¬ 
men* and the relation between sovereign and subject 
which that Government tenaciously holds. It is a modi- 
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lied monarchy, witiumore democracy of government than 
society, and keeps a watchful protection over its poorelt 
subject. But your people are generous, ain’t they ? and 
treat strangers with a courtesy that marks the character 
of every high-minded society V' 

“ Yes; but society in South Cai-olina has nothing to 
do with the law ; our laws are gloriously ancient. I 
wish, cap, 1 could only open your ideas to the way our 
folks manage their own affairs. I’m opposed to this law 
that imprisons stewards, because it affects commerce,; but 
then, our other laws are tip-top. It was the law that 
our legislature made to stop free niggers from coming 
from the abolition States to destroy the affections of our 
slaves. Some say, the construction given to it and applied 
to stewards of foreign vessels a’n’t legal, and wasn’t in¬ 
tended ; but now it's controlled by popular will. The 
stewards a’n’t legislators, and the judges know it wouldn’t 
be popular*, and there’s nobody dare meddle with it, for 
fear be may bo called an abolitionist. You better take 
my advice, cap; ship the nigger, and save yourself and 
Consul Mathew the trouble of another fuss," continued 
the pilot. 

‘'That I’ll never do] I’ve made up my mind to tiy 
it, and won’t be driven out of a port because the people 
stand in tear of a harmless man. If they hav** any souls 
in them, they’ll regard with favour a poor sailor driven 
into their |>ort in distress. I’ve sailed nearly all' over the 
world, and I never got among a people yet that wouldn’t 
treat a shipwrecked sailor with humanity. Gracious 
God l I’ve known savages to be kind to poor shipwrecked 
sailors, and to share their food with them. 1 can’t, pilot, 
imagine a civilisation so degraded, nor a public so lost to 
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common humanity, as to ill-treat s man in distress, 
WeVe said enough about it for the present. I’ll appeal 
to Mr. Grrmshaw’s feelings, when I get to the city ; and 
I know, if he’s a . man, he’ll let Manuel stay on board, if T 
pledge my honour that he won t leave the craft.” 

“ Humph! If you knew him as well as I do, you’d 
save your own feelings. His sympathies don’t run that 
way,” said the pilot. 

The Jatisorb had now crossed the bar, and was fast 
approaching Fort Sumpter. Manuel had overheard 
enough of the conversation to awaken fears for his own 
safety. Rising from the mattress, in a manner indicating 
his feeble condition, he called Tommy, and, walking 
forward, leaned over the rail near the fore-rigging, and 
inquired what the captain and the pilot were talking 
about. Observing his fears, the little follow endeavoured 
to quiet him by telling him they were talking about bad 
sailors. 

“ I think it is me they are talking about.. If they 
sell me for slave in Charleston, I’ll kill myself before a 
week,” said he in his broken English. 

“What’s that you say, Manuel?” inquired the first 
mate, as he came along, clearing up the decks with the 
men. 

“ Pilot tell captain they sell me for slave in South 
Carolina I’d jump overboard ’fore I suffer him,” Haid 
ha < 

“ Oh, poh! don’t he a fool■ You ain’t among Pata¬ 
gonians, Manuel; you won’t have to give ’em leg for 
your life. They don’t sell foreigners and outlandish men 
lik«t you for slaves in Carolina—it’s only black folks what 
can’t clothe , the’r words in plain English. Yor copper* 
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coloured hide wouldn’t bo worth a sixpence to g, nigger- 
trader—not even to old Norman Gadsden, that I’ve beard 
’em tell so much about in the LiverjM>ol docks. He’s a 
regular Jonathan Wild in nigger-dealing ; bis name’s 
like a fiery dragon among the niggers all over the South } 
and 1 hearn mu* skipper say once, when I sailed in a 
liner, that niggers in Charleston were so ’fraid of him 
they’d run like young scorpions away from an old 
he-devil, when they saw him coming. He sella white 
niggers, as they call ’em, and black niggers—anything 
that comes in his way, in the ahiq>e..of saleable folks. 
But he wonit acknowledge the corn when he goes away 
from home, and swears there’s two Norman Gadsdens in 
Charleston; that he an’t the one! Whon a man’s 
ashamed of his name abroad, his trade must be very bad 
at home, or I’m no sailor,” said the mute. 

“ Ah, my boy.-.!" said the pilot in a quizzical maimer, 
as he came to where several of the men were getting the 
larboard anchor ready to let go, ‘*if old Norman 
Gadsden gets hold of you, you’re a gone sucker. A man 
what’s got a bad nigger has only got to say Old Gadsden 
to him, and it’s equal to fifty paddles* at the workhouse. 
They tell a pretty good story about the old fellow. I 
don’t know if it’s true ; but the old fellow’s rich now, and 

• 

* The modi' of punishment most modern, and adopted in all the work- 
houses and places of punishment in South Carolina, is with the paddle—a 
wooden instrument in the shape of a baker’s peel, wi$k a blade from three 
to five inches wide, and from eight to ten lonj^ This is laid on the pos¬ 
teriors— generally by constables or otlicers connected with the police. 
Holes are frequently bored in the bludc, which gives the application a sort 
of percussive effect. The pain is much more acute than with 4he cowhide; 
and several instances are known where a master ordered an amount of 
strokes beyond the endurance of the slave, and it proved fatal. 
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he does just what lie pleases. It w&s that somebody 
found one of those little occasional droppings of the 
aristocracy, very well known among the secrets of the 
chivalry, and called foundlings, nicely fixed up in h 
basket: its among the secrets though, and mustn’t be 
told abroad. Thu finders labelled it, * Please sell to the 
highest bidder/ and left it at his door.. There was a 
fund of ominous meaning in the label; but Norman very 
coolly took the little helpless pledge under his charge, 
and, with the good nursing of old Jlina, made him tell to 
the tune of two hundred and thirty, cash, Tore lie was 
two-year old. He went by the name of Thomas Norman, 
the Christian division of his foster-fathers, according to 
custom. The old fellow laughs at the joke, as lie calls 
it, and tells ’em, when tliev stick it to him, tliev don’t 
understand the practice of making money. You must 
keep a bright look out for him, Manuel—you’ll knov 
him by the niggers miming when they see him coming.” 

The pilot now returned to the quarter, and commenced 
dilating upon the beauty of Charleston harbour and its 
tributaries, the Astley and Cooper .Rivers ; then upon the 
prospects of fortifications to boat the United States in 
the event of South Carolina’s seceding and raising an 
independent sovereignty, composed of her best blood. 
The captain .listened to liis unsolicited and uninteresting 
exposition of South Carolina’s prowess iu silence, now 
and then looking up at the pilot and nodding assent. 
He saw that the }>ilc»h was intent upon astonishing him 
with his wonderful advancement in the theory of govern¬ 
ment, and the important position of South Carolina. 
Ag%in he looked dumbfounded, as much as to acknowledge 
the pilot’s profundity, and exclaimed, “Well, South 
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Carolina must" be a«devil of a State ! everything seems 
captivated with its greatness. IM like to live in Carolina, 
if I didn’t get licked.” 

4 *By scissors#that you would, captain; you ha’n’t an 
idee what a mighty site our people can do, if they’re a 
mind to ! All South Carolina wants is her constitutional 
rights, which her great men fought for in the Revolution. 
We want the freedom to protect our own rights and 
institutions—not to be insulted and robbed by the General 
Government and the abolitionists 1 ” 

“ Do you practice, as a }>eople, upon the same principles 
that you ask of the General Government T inquired the 
captain. 

u Certainly, captain, as far as it was intended for the 
judicious good of all white citizens !'' 

44 Then you claim a l ight for the whites, but withhold 
the right when it touches on the dark side. You’ll have 
to lick the Federal Government, as you call it; for they 
won't cut the constitution up to suit your notions of black 
and white.” 


u That's just the thing, captain; and we can do it just 
as easy as we now protect our own laws, and exterminate 
the niggers what attempt insurrections. South Carolina 
sets an example, sir, of honour and brauny that can’t be 
beat. Why, just look a-yomler, captain: tlu? Federal 
Government owns this ’er Fort Sumpter, and they insulted 
us by building it right in our teeth, so that they could 
command the harbour, block out oyr commerce, and 
collect the duties down hero. But, captain, this don’t 
scare South Carolina nohow. Wo can show 'em two 
figures in war-tactics tliat’d blow ’em to thunder. \e 
see yonder,” said he, with 911 earnest air of satisfaction, 
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jointing to the south; tf< that’s Moms Island. We’d take 
Fort Moultrie for a breaklkst-spell, qnd then we’d put it 
to ’em hot aild strong from both sides, until they’d sur¬ 
render Fort Sumpter. They couldn't stand it from both 
sides. Yes, sir; they shut Fort Moultrie against u«, and 
wouldn’t let us have it to celebrate independence in. 
There’s a smouldering flame in South Carolina that’ll 
burst forth one of these days in a way that must teach 
the Federal Government some astonishing and exciting 
lessons. There’s old Castle Pinckney, sir. We dould keep 
it for a reserve ; and with Generals Quattlebum and Com¬ 
mander, from George Town and Santee Sw&mp, we could 
raise an army of Palmetto i*egiments that would whip the 
Federal Government, troop and gun-boat.” 

We have given this singular conversation of the pilot 
k with a strange captain, which at the time was taken as 
an isolated case of gasconade peculiar to the man; but 
which the captain afterward found to harmonise in senti¬ 
ment, feeling, and expression with the general character 
of the people—the only exceptions being the coloured 
]>eople. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

ARRIVAL OF THE JANSON. 

About five o’clock on-the evening of the 23rd, the 
Janson passed Castle Pinckney, ran up to the wharf with » 
the flood-tide, let go her anchor, and commenced warping 
into the dock. Her condition attracted sundry persons 
to the end of the wharf, who viewed her with a sort of 
commiseration that might have heen taken for sincere 
feeling. The boarding-olficer had received her papers, 
and reported her character and condition, which had^ 
aroused a feeling of speculative curiosity that was 
already beginning to spread among ship-carpenters and 
outfitters. 

• 

Conspicuous among those gathered on the wharf was a 
diminutive little dandy, with an olive-coloured frock-coat, 
black pants, embroidered v est, and an enormous shirt- 
collar that endangered his cars. This was secured around 
the neck with a fancy neckcloth, very tastefully set off 
with a diamond pin. Ho was very slender, with a 
narrow, feminine face, round pop-eyes-f-requiring the 
application of a pocket-glass every fev£ minutes-^-and 
very fair complexion, with little jKisitive expression of 
character in his features. His nose was pointed; his 
chin, projected and covered with innumerable little 
pimples, gave an irregular and mastiff-shaped mouth a 
peculiar expression. He - wore a very highly-polished 
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and Iiigh-heeled pair of boots, and a broad-brimmed, 
silk-smooth hat. Ho seemed very,, anxious to display 
the beauty of two diamond rings that glittered upon 
his delicate little fingers, made more conspicuous by the 
wristbands of his shirt. Standing in a very conspicuous 
place upon the capsill of the wharf, he would rub his 
hands, then running from one part of the wharf to 
another, ordering sundry niggers about making fast the 
lines, kicking one, and slapping another, as ho stooped, 
with hid little hand. All paid respect to him. The 
captain viewed him with a smile of curiosity, as much as 
to say, “ What important specimen of a miss in breeches 
is that 1” But when the little fellow spoke, the secret 
was told. He gathered the inflections of his voice, as if 
he were rolling them over the little end of a thunderbolt 
in his mouth. As the vesseltouched the wharf* he sprang 
to the corner, and cried out at the top of his voice, “ Yer 
welcome to Charleston, Captain Thompson ! Where did 
you get that knocking ? J^here are ye bound for i How 
many days are you out ? How long has she leaked in 
that way ?” and a strain of such questions, which it would 
be impossible to trace, such was the rapidity with which 
he put them. The captain answered him in accordance 
with the circumstances, and, supposing him clothed with 
authority 1 , inquired where he should find some hands to 
work his pumps, in order to relieve his men. “By 
Je-w-hu! captain, you must a had a piping time, old 
feller! Oh, yes! you want help to work your pumps. 
Get niggers, captain; there’s lots on ’em about here. 
They’re as thick as grasshoppers in a cotton-patch.” 

0 “ Yes; but T want ’em now, my. men are worn out. I 
must get some Irishmen, if I can’t get others at once,” 
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said the captain, -viewing his man again froip^head to 

foot. , ? 

“ Oh, don’t employ Paddies, captain—’ta n’t popular. 

They don’t belong to the secession party,; Charleston’s 
overrun with them and the Dutch! Why, she won’t 
hurt to lay till to-morrow morning, and there’ll be lots 
o’ niggers down ; they can’t be out after bell-ring without 
a pass, and it’s difficult to find their masters after dark. 
Haul her up till she grounds, and she won’t leak when 
the tide leaves her. We can go to the theatre, and have 
a right good supper after at Baker’s or the St. Charles’s. 
It’s the way our folks live. We live to enjoy ourselves 
in South Carolina. Let the old wreck go to-night.” The 
little fellow seemed so extremely polite, and so anxious 
to “do the genteel attention,” that the captain entirely 
forgot the tenor of his conversation with the pilot, while 
his feelings changed with the prospect of such respectful 
attention; and yet he seemed at a loss how to analyse 
the peculiar character of his little, pedantic friend. 

“ You must not think me intrusive, captain,” said he, 
pulling out his segar-pouch, aud presenting it with a 
Ohesterlieldian politeness. “ It’s a pleasure wo Carolinians 
take in being hospitable and attentive to strangers. My 

name, sir, is-! My niggers call me Master George. 

Yes, sir! our family—you have heard of -my father, 

■ probably, he belongs to one of the best stocks in Caro¬ 
lina—owns a large interest in this wjuarf, and is an 
extensive cotton-broker, factors, wo 'Call.jthem here—and 
he owns a large plantation of niggers on Poe-Dee. You 
must, visit our plantation, captain, certain! before you 
leave the city. But you mustn’t pay much attention, to 
the gossip you’ll hear about the city. I pledge you my 
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honour, sir, it don’t amount to anything, nor Inis it any 
' prominent place in our society.” , 

" Really, sir,” replied the captain, “ I shall do myself 
idle honour to accept of your hospitable kindness, and 
hope it may be my good fortune to reciprocate at some 
fixture day. I’m only too sorry that our wrecked con¬ 
ation affords me no opportunity to invite you to my table 
to-night; but the circumstances which you see everywhere 
presenting themselves are my best apology.” 

**0h, dear me ! don’t mention it, I pray, captain. Just 
imagine yourself perfectly at home. We will show you 
what Southern hospitality is. We don’t *go upon the 
Yankee system of Mr. So-and-so and WhaUdo-ye-caU- um. 
Our feelings are in keeping with our State pride, which, 
with our extreme sensibility of honour, forbids the coun- 
" tenance of meanness. South Carolinians, sir, arc at the 
very top of the social ladder—awake to every high- 
minded consideration of justice and right. We are not 
moved by those morbid excitements and notions that so 
often lead people away at the North. Make no unneces¬ 
sary preparation, captain, and I will do myself the honour 
to call upon you in an hour.” Thus saying, he shook his 
hand and left. 

The pilot had delivered his charge safe, and was about 
to bid the captain good-bye for the night. But in order 
to do the thing in accordance with an English custom, that 
appears to have, lost none of its zest in South Carolina, he 
was invited into the* captain’s cabin to take a little prime 
old Jamaica. Manuel, who had somewhat recovered, 
brought out the case from a private locker, and, setting it 
before them, they filled up, touchod glasses, and drank 
the usual standing toast to South Carolina. “ Pilot,” 
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said the captain, ‘“who is my polite friend ?—fye seems a 
right clever little fellow !” 

“ Well, captain, he’s little, but he’s first-rate blood, and 
a genuine sprig of the chivalry. He’s a devil of a seces¬ 
sionist, sir. If ye were to hear* that fellow make a stump 
speech on States’ rights, you’d think him a Samson on 
Government. His father is the head of a good mercan¬ 
tile house here; ’twouldn’t be a bad idea to consign to 
him. But 3 must bid you good-night, captain ; I’ll 
call and see you to-morrow,” said the pilot, leaving for 
liis home. 

The Jansdn was hauled well ujj the dock, and grounded 
on the ebb-tide. Manuel prepared supper for the officers 
and crew, while the captain awaited the return of hi* 
now acquaintance. “ Captain,” said Manuel, “ I should 
like to go ashore to-night and take a walk, for my bones 
are Sore, and I’m full of pains. I think it will do me 
good. You don’t think anybody will trouble me, if I 
walk peaceably along ?” 

t( Nobody would trouble you if they knew you, Manuel; 
hut I’m afraid they would mistake you in the night. You 
had better keep ship until morning; take a good rest, 
and to-morrow will be a fine day—you can then take 
some exercise.” 

Manuel looked at the captain as if he read ‘something 
doubtful in his countenance, and turned away with a 
pitiful look of dissatisfaction. It seems that, through his 
imperfect knowledge of English, he had misconceived the 
position of the celebrated Thomas Norman Gadsden, 
whom he imagined to be something like ah infernal 
machine, made and provided by the good citizens* of 
Charleston to catch bad niggers. “ Nora-ma G&zme no 

p 
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catch-e ipe, cap-i-tan, if me go ashore, ’case me no make 
trouble in no part de world where me sail. Oh! no, cap- 
i-tan, Manuel know how to mine dis bisness,” said he, 
returning again to the captain. 

“Yes, yes, Manuel, but we can’t let the crew go ashore 
’till we get through the custom-house ; you must content 
yourself to-night, and in the morning ’twill be all right. 
I’m afraid you’ll get sick again—the night-air is very 
bad in this climate; old Gadsden won’t trouble you. He 
don’t walk about at night.” 

Manuel walked forward, not very well satisfied with 
the manner in which the captain put him off. The 
latter felt the necessity of caution, fearing ho might in¬ 
fringe upon some of the municipal regulations that the 
pilot had given him ai\ account of, which accounted for 
his refusal. Manuel sat upon the main-hatch, fondling 
Tommy, and telling him what good things they would 
have in the morning for breakfast, and how happy they 
ought to be that they were not lost during the gales, 
little thinking that he was to be the victim of a merciless 
law, which would confine him within the iron grates of 
a prison before the breakfast-hour in the morning. “ I 
like Charleston, Tommy,” said Manuel; “ it looks like one 
of our old English towns, and the houses have such 
pretty gardens, and the people, they say, are all so rich 
and live so fine. Tommy, we’ll have a long walk, and 
lookcall around, it, so that we can tell the folks when we 
get home. The ship owes me eleven pounds, and I mean 
to take some good things home for presents, to show what 
they have in South Carolina.” 

•“You better buy a young nigger, and take him home 
as a curiosity to show among the Highlands. You can 
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buy a young Sambb for any price, just the same as you 
would a leg of mutton at the butcher’s; put him in a 
band-box, lug him across, and you’ll make a fortune in 
the north country. But I’d rather buy a young wife, 
for the young niggers are more roguish than a lot o’ 
snakes, and al’a’s eat their heads off afore they’re big 
enough to toddle. They sell gals here for niggers whiter 
than you are, Manuel; they sell ’em at auction, and then 
they sell com to feed ’em on. Carolina’s a great region 
of supersensual sensibility; they give you a wife of any 
colour or beauty, and don’t charge you much for her, 
providing yod’re the right stripe. What a funny thing 
it would be to show the Glasgow folks a bright specimen 
of a bought wife from the renowned State of South 
Carolina, with genuine aristocratic blood in her veins; 
yes, a pure descendant of the Huguenots !” said the mate, 
who was leaning over the rail where Manuel and Tommy 
were seated, smoking a cigar and viewing the beautiful 
sceneiy around the harbour. 

“ Ah!” said Manuel, “ when I get a wife and live on 
shore, I don’t want to buy one—it might be a dangerous 
bargain. Might buy the body, but not the soul—that’s 
God’s.” 
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CHAPTER Vril. 

A NEW DISH OP SECESSION. 

About a quarter past eight o’clock in the evening, 
Master George, as lie called himself, the little pedantic 
man, came skipping down the wharf. As soon as he 
approached the brig, he cried out at the top of his voice, 
“ Captain ! captain!” 

The captain stepped to the gangway, and the little 
fellow, who had stood ^crossing and working his fingers, 
reached out his baud to assist him ashore. This done, 
he took the captain’s arm, and, commencing a discourse 
upon the wonderful things and people of South Carolina, 
they wended their way to the Charleston Theatre. The 
company then performing was a small affair, and the 
building itself perfectly filthy, and filled with an 
obnoxious stench. The play was a little farce, which 
the captain had seen to much perfection in his own 
country, and which required some effort of mind to sit 
out its present mutilation. Yet, so highly pleased was 
Master George, that lie kept up a succession of applauses 
at every grimace made by the comedian. Glad •when 
the first piece was* over, the captain made a motion to 
adjourn to the first good bar-room and have a punch. It 
was agreed, upon the condition that the little man should 
“’do the honour,” and that they should return and see 
the next piece out. The captain, of course, yielded to 
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the rejoinder, though it was inflicting a severe penalty 
upon his feelings. There was another piece to*eome yet, 
which the little fellow’s appetite was as ready to devour as 
the first. The captain, seeing this, could not refrain from 
expressing his surprise. This was taken as a charge 
against his taste, and George immediately commenced a 
discussion upon the subject of the piece, the intention 
of the author, and, merits of the principal performers, 
whose proper adaptation he admired. The captain knew 
his subject, and, instead of contending in detail, advised 
him to take a peep into the theatres of New York and 
London. N.ot to be undone, for he was like all little 
men, who insist upon the profoundness of their own 
opinions, he assorted that it could be only the different 
views which individuals entertained of delineating charac¬ 
ter, and that the Charlestonians ‘were proverbially correct 
in their judgment of music and dramatic performances. 

“ J pity the judgment that would award merit to such 
a performance as that,” said the captain. 

li How strange that you Englishmen and Scotchmen 
always find fault with everything we Americans do! 
Your writers manifest it in their books upon us, and 
the people seem of necessity to copy from them, and 
echo their grumblings,” rejoined Master George. 

“ You judge from the common saying, instead of a 
knowledge from observation, I fear,” said the captain. 

“ Lord, sir! you must not judge me by that rule. 
Carolinians, sir, always appreciate ^intelligent strangers, 
for they always exert a healthy influence, and never 
meddle with our institutions ; so, you see, it wouldn’t do 
to follow the pestilent notions of petty scribblers, Jest 
we should form wrong opinions.” 
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“But tell me,” said the captain, c “do you consider 
yourselves Americans in South Carolina? — the pilot 
must have led me astray.” 

“ Americans! yes, indeed, the true blood at that, and 
no man of tip-top judgment ever questioned it. But you 
must mark the difference ; we ha rit Yankees, nor we 
don’t believe in their infernal humbuggery about abo¬ 
lition. If it wasn’t for South Carolina and Georgia, the 
New-Englanders would stai've for want of our cotton and 
rice. It’s the great staple what keeps the country to¬ 
gether ; and, as much as they talk about it, just take that 
away, and what would the United States be ? We South 
Carolinians give no symptoms or expressions of what we 
mean to do that we cannot maintain. We have been 
grossly insulted by the Federal Government, but it 
dar’n’t come at us and just give us a chance at fair 
fight. We’d show ’em the thunder of the Palmetto, that 
they’d never trouble our sovereignty again. Captain, 
I pledge you my honour that if there wasn’t bo many 
infernal Yankees in Georgia, and she’d follow our lead in 
secession, we’d just lick the whole North. Georgia’s a 
big State, but she ain’t pluqjk, and has no chivalry at all 
among her people. She allows such privileges to them 
Yankees—gives them power to control her manufacturing 
interests; and this is just what will uproot the founda¬ 
tion of their slave institution. Georgians a’n’t a bit like 
us ; first, they are too plebeian in their manners—have 
no bond of guardianship for their laws, and exert no¬ 
restraints for the proper protection of good society. But, 
captain, their stock has a different origin, and the pecu¬ 
liarity which now marks our character may be traced 
to the offspring of early settlement. We derived our 
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character and sentiments from the Huguenots 3 they, from 
an uncharacterised class of coarse adventurers, whose 
honesty was tinctured with penal suspicion. This, sir, 
accounts for the differences so marked in* our cha¬ 
racter.” 

The little fellow pressed this kind of conversation in 
the lobby of the theatre, and at the same time took the 
very particular pleasure of introducing the captain to 
several of the young bloods, as he called them, while they 
walked to and from the boxes. At length the captain 
found himself in a perfect hornet’s nest, surrounded 
by vicious •young secessionists, so perfectly nullified 
in the growth that they were already to shoulder 
muskets, pitchforks, and daggers, and to fire pistols 
at poor old Uncle Sam, if he should poke his nose 
in South Carolina. The picture presented was that 
of an unruly set of children dedicating their opinions 
to a hoary-headed old daddy—accusing him of prag¬ 
matism, and threatening, if he was twice as old, they’d 
whip him, unless he did as they directed. It was to him 
a mythic element, occupying as much place in his in¬ 
stinctive faculties as the n^Pfceries of the heathen gods. 
In England, such instances of precocity would have been 
looked upon as extremely dangerous to the peace and 
quiet of a neighbourhood3 but in South Carolina it was 
valued as the most positive evidence of a growing bravery, 
that was to shine forth in the future fame of the JState. 
Every stripling presented the war-spirit of a musketeer, 
before he had time to claim his independence of the pap- 
spoon 3 and, fired with vengeance, pomp, chivalry, and an 
ungovernable love of self-laudation, that held its conquest 
from the cradle to the grave, they seemed to have lost all 
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sentiment and principle in that which builds the 
character of social goodness. The knowledge of South 
Carolina’s power, and South Carolina’s difficulties with 
the Federal Government, he found so universally set forth, 
as to form the atmosphere of conversation in the parlour, 
the public-house, the school and the bar-room, the lecture- 
room and the theatre. 

The little man extended his invitation to a party of 
the bloods. The captain was taken by the arms in a 
kind of bond fellow’,ship, and escorted into Baker’s eating- 
saloon, a place adjacent to the theatre, and, to a man 
unaccustomed to the things that are in Charleston, a very 
rowdy place. This is considered by Charlestonians one 
of the finest places in the Southern country ; where good 
suppers and secession (the aU-engrossimj subjects with 
(Jha/rlestoni ans) form the only important element of con¬ 
versation. It may be set down as a fact that, among 
seven-tenths of the people of Charleston, the standard 
of a gentleman is measured according to his knowledge 
of secession and his ability to settle the question of hot 
suppers. We say nothing of that vigorous patriotism so 
often manifested in a long^ring of fulsome toasts that 
disgrace the columns of the Mercui'y and Courier. 

At Baker’s, the place was literally crowded with all 
kinds and characters, graded from the honourable judge 
down to the pot-boy—a pot pourri of courtesy and compa¬ 
nionship only exhibited in England on the near approach 
of elections. The reader may think this strange, but we 
can assure him that distinctions are strangely maintained ; 
an exclusive arrogance being observed in private life, 
while a too frequent and general resort to bar-rooms has 
established plebeianism in public. Voices were sounding 
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at all parts of the counter; and for as many different 
voices as many different mixtures were named. The 
captain received a great many introductions, and almost 
as many invitations to drink ; but the little man, Master 
George, claimed the exclusive honour, and, keeping an eye 
wide awake, took the advantage of his own dimensions, 
and began working his way through a barricade of bodies 
and elbows until he had reached the counter. His party 
followed close at his heels. All together, they called for 
cocktails, smashes, toddies, cobblers, juleps, and legiti¬ 
mates. These disposed of, the company repaired to what 
is called a “ b*x upstairs.” Scarcely seated, Master George 
rang the bell with such violence that he disjointed the 
cord and tassel, and gave such an alarm that three or 
four darkies came poking their alarmed countenances 
through the curtains at once. 

“ There’s nothing like making the fellows mind; they’ve 
got so infernal independent here, and old Tom thinks so 
much of his young wife, that his niggers have begun to 
imitate liim. One’s enough at a time! ’ said Master 
George, with all the importance of his character. A 
“ bright boy,” with his hair nicely parted on the middle 
of his head, aud frizzed for the occasion, made a polite 
bow, while the others retired. 

“What have you choice for supper to-night ‘l We 
want something ripe for the palate—none of your leav¬ 
ings, now, you inferual nigger, and don’t tell us uoi^c of 
your lies.” 

“ Birds, sir, grouse, woodcock, partridge, canvas-hacks, 
and, quails ; meats, venison, and oysters, master—did up 
iu any shape what the gentlemen wish. Wines, &e., -if 
they want,” replied the servant, without any of the negro 
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dialect, at the same time making sr low how to Master 
George. r 

“Name it! name your dishes, gentlemen! Don’t be 
backward. I suppose his birds are, as usual, without age 
to flavour them. It’s perfectly heathenish to eat birds as 
they are served here! We never get a bird here that is 
sufficiently changed to suit a gentleman o’ taste; their 
beef’s tough, and such steak as they make is only fit for 
shoemakers and blacksmiths. I never come into the place 
but I think of my journey in France, where they know 
the style and taste of a gentleman, and* things are served 
to suit your choice.” Thus our little jfriend continued 
his connoisseur remarks, to give the captain a particular 
idea of his proficiency in the requisite qualities, age, and 
time of keeping necessary to make the adjuncts of a 
supper fit for a gentleman. “ D— me! we don’t know 
when edibles are choice, and the Yankees are perfect 
brutes in these things, and have no more taste than a 
cow. Our folks ought to all go to France for a year or 
two, to learn the style of cooking. It’s perfect murder 
to eat a bird the very day after it’s killed. Yes, sir! 
no man that considers his stomach will do it,” said 
George. 

The servant waited impatiently—the captain rubbed 
his eyes, <*and began to pour out a glass of water; 
and dryly said he’d no choice, which was responded to 
by the rest. *It was left to Master George, and he 
ordered a bountiful .supply of grouse, partridges, oysters, 
and champagne of his favourite brand-r-none other. There 
was also a billiard-room, reading-room, a room for more 
important gambling, and a bar-rodin, up-stairs. All these 
were well filled with very well-dressed and very noisy 
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jpeople ; the latter being a very convenient place, the 
party sent to it for Jipplers to fill up time. # 

“ This is but a small portion of what constitutes life in 
Charleston, captain. We live for living’s sake, and don’t 
stand upon those blueskin theories of temperance and re¬ 
ligion that Yankees do, and blame the father of genera¬ 
tions for not making the world better. I never saw one 
of them that wasn’t worse than we Southerners before 
he’d boon in Charleston a year, and was perfect death on 
niggers. Yes, sir, it’s only the extreme goodness of the 
Southern people’s hearts that makes the niggers like them 
so. I never saw a Northerner yet that wouldn’t work his 
niggers to death in two years. D—me, sir, my servants 
all love mo as if I was a prince. Have you ever been in 
France, sir ?” said he, suddenly breaking off. The captain 
replied in the affirmative. 

“ Ah! then you can speak French ! the most polished 
language to refined society. I wouldn’t part with my 
French for the world. All the first families in Charleston 
are familiar with it. It’s the modern gentleman’s cart- 
blanche to society here. There’s no language like it for 
beauty and flexibility; but one must go to France and 
loam to acquire its grace and ease,” said he, in rapid suc¬ 
cession, rolling out his words in imitation of a London sprig 
of the Inner Temple, and working his little mastiff mouth. 

“ No, sir,” said the captain quaintly. “ I never stopped 
long enough in France to get hold of the lingo.” # 

“ God bless me, what a misfortune!. and can’t speak it 
•yet, eh ? Why, captain, if you wanted to court a petite 
rnadmoselle, you’d be in a sad fix—she wouldn’t under¬ 
stand what you were talking about, and would take your 
love-pledges for gammon.” 

* 
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*'‘ You’re mistaken there, my good (fellow. Love grows 
on trees in France, and a Frenchwoman can see it before 
you begin to tell her about it !” retorted the captain, 
which brought a “ Good! good ! hit him again !” from the 
whole party. At this, Master George commenced reading 
the captain a disquisition upon the beat mode of acquiring 
the French language. Supper was brought—in old Tom 
Baker’s best flourish—and the party begun to discuss its 
merits with great gusto. What the little chivalrous 
fellows lacked in physical dimension they made up in 
patriotic sentiment in behalf of the grand sovereignty of 
South Carolina, which they continued to pour out until 
a late hour, every man backing his sayings by the autho¬ 
rity of the great Calhoun. 

As we have said before, the primary topics of conver¬ 
sation in Charleston are secession and suppers. Ou this 
occasion it was personified to the charm, with the excep¬ 
tion that the latter rather took the lead ; and such was 
the spirit of the controversy, that the little bloods 
became excited, and those who could not support the 
point of their argument by reasoning, or by reference to 
Mr. Calhoun’s undeniable authority, resorted to proofs 
more striking. Such a dialogue of “the great question,” 
the balance of power—the final event, the construction 
of an independent sovereignty—abstract reasoning upon 
the literal and constitutional interpretation of sundry 
classes in the great Constitution—the Southern Congress, 
and the Southern confederacy—the adoption of the leading 
minds of South Carolina to bo the ruling head of such 
a confederacy; or in the event of the other Southern 
States not submitting to her lead, to set up a sovereign 
principality with either Quattlebum or Commander for 
the monarch. • 
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. The captain sat kiting away, and seeming igore dis¬ 
posed to enjoy the physical consolation of his supper than 
to elevate his ideas upon South Carolina’s politics. In 
fact, it was a strange controversy before a stranger; for 
he knew as little of its meaning as he did of Greek, and 
was very harmless in his questions with regard to the 
peculiar institution. What he had seen fully satisfied 
him that they were like a people excited by the approach 
of an enemy, charged to the teeth, threatening torture 
and death, and sending forth chariots of fire to fore¬ 
warn the sentinels upon the watch towers of their 
intention—lilfe a city in dread, awaitiug the tap of the 
watchman’s baton. And during his long stay in 
Charleston, he never had reason to change this opinion. 
Though a hardy mariner, little acquainted with the dry 
rhetoric of }>oliticiaii.s, he saw the weakness that struggled 
with itself, and which needed no searching spirit of 
inquiry to solve its unprofitable problems. Hence, he 
acted the wiser part, and would nod assent to their 
many references to his opinions. 

“ Now, captain,” said Master George, in a very serious 
tone, after he had been striking his hand upon the 
marble tabic for more than an hour to confirm the points 
of his reasoning, “what is your opinion of the great 
question at issue between the Federal Government and 
South Carolina? And what do you think of the Old 
Dominion ? how will she stand upon theifest-question ?” 

The poor captain looked confounded—took another 
oyster, and began to get his mouth in a fix, while little 
George worked his fingers .through his nice Curly hair, 
and the young bloods awaited the rejoinder with anxioty. 

“Really, sir, you have the advantage of me in your 
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question. It is so much beyond my profession that I am 
entirely ignorant of the subject—therefore could not 
give an opinion. In truth, sir, I do not know the pur¬ 
port of the question. It has given me pleasure and 
information to listen to your conversation, and the 
ability you displayed in argument; but, as a stranger, I 
could take no part,” replied the captain very sincerely. 

Not content with this, Master George wished to be 
more direct. “ It’s the right of secession, captain—the 
power to maintain the right by the constitution.” 

“ Probably ; but may I expose my ignorance by in¬ 
quiring what is meant by secession, and ° to what it is 
applied so frequently T inquired the captain. 

“ Oh, murder, captain! have you never heard of nulli¬ 
fication times? Well, sir, you must be posted on the 
affairs of our Government.” So he commenced an 
analysis of nearly an hour long, and in it gave some 
astonishing accounts of the wonderful statesmanship of 
Calhoun, Butler, and Bhett, tapering down with a per¬ 
fect fire-and-thunder account of the military exploits of 
General Quattlebum and Captain Blanding. The captain 
begun to stretch and gape, for he laboured under the 
fatigue of a perilous voyage, and repose was the, only 
sovereign remedy. He felt that the limits of propriety 
were entirely overstepped, and that he would have reason 
to remember the first night spent with little George the 
secessionist. There was the engraven image of popular 
thought working itself upon youthful enthusiasm, and 
destroying those sublime inspirations to human action 
which make man the noble and generous being, walking 
iir the ways of goodness, and living that others may live 
and be happy. This the captain did not fail to observe 
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ill that frivolous wasfce of words which characterised every 
South Carolinian he met, and that war-spirit which was 
fast overgrowing all national feeling. Now, the captain 
was an honest, sound, clear-minded Scotchman, who loved 
his country as one glorious object claiming.his undivided 
affection. To nurture sectional prejudices was something 
he had always looked upon as scarcely worthy a French 
washerwoman; and to assume a refractory attitude and 
threaten to whip old Mrs. Federal was absolutely incom¬ 
patible with his notions of loyalty, which he expressed 
pretty freely. 

The captain “felt as if he was a faint shadow ready to 
vanish before the Roman eloquence of little George, 
whom he began to look upon as a phenomena looming up 
before him immeasurably beyond his dimensions—and pre¬ 
served his gravity as the light of character reflected 
through the intermixed tenor of his discourse. Nor was 
he mistaken in his conclusions, though he looked upon 
them as a happy set of little fellows with Mosaical notions, 
created and adapted to ages that had passed. They were, 
as we have said before, the mythic legends of South Caro¬ 
lina, indicating the prevailing longings and imaginings of 
the mind, and strongly pointing to an imperfect state of 
civilisation, marked by slavery only. 

“ But, captain, my dear fellow ! I see you do&’t under¬ 
stand our position yet. We’ve been insisted; yes, most 
rascally insulted by the Federal Goverajto^nt, and they 
keep it up every year. We can’t get'oiir rights. Oh, 
no, sir, there’s no such thing in the knowledge of the 
Federal officers as justice for South Carolina ;* and you 
must understand, captain, that she is the greatest State 
in the Union, and there ain’t nothing like her people for 
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braveiy. The political power’s got North and West, the 

Ci 

old Constitution is being dissected,, to suit the aboli¬ 
tionists, and they’re drawing the eordou around us faster 
and faster ; and they're now out like a warrior boldly to 
the conquest, sounding their voices in the halls of Con¬ 
gress, appealing to human and divine power to protect 
their nonsense, and bidding defiance to our constitutional 
rights. Our slaves are our property, protected by the 
law of God—by that inspired and superhuman wisdom 
that founded our great and glorious constitution. Yes, 
sir S ii was an institution entailed upon us by our fore¬ 
fathers ; and a wise Providence has provided proper laws 
by which we shall protect and wee these poor miserable 
devils of helpless slaves, that can’t take care of them¬ 
selves, straight through.” 

“ But how does this affect you and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment inquired the captain. - 

“ Why, sir, most directly!” replied Master George, 
screwing his mouth, and giving his head a very learned 
attitude. “ Directly, sir ! The Federal Government is 
acquiescing in every abolition scheme that is put forward 
by that intriguing Northern compact for the establish¬ 
ment of new governments in the territories. She is 
gran ting unconstitutional privileges to designing politicians, 
whose chief aim is to uproot our domestic institution and 
destroy the allegiance of the slave to his master, by which 
the. slaves wo\ild be cast upon the world unprotected, and 
we disarmed of power to protect them. Ah I sir, 1 tell 
you, of all fruits of the imagination , that would be the 
most damnable, and the slave would be the sufferer. It 
would be worse for him, poor fellow; it would be an 
abuse of human power without precedent. So far as 
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political power is ooncemed, we are nearly disarmed The 
influx of population finds its way into the opened avenues 
of the North and West; and, with opinions predisposed 
against our institutions, and the contaminating influence 
standing ready with open arms to embrace the great cur¬ 
rent, what can we expect 1 It’s the increasing power 
made by foreign influx that’s giving tono to our Govern¬ 
ment. If our Southern Convention stand firm, we are 
saved ; hut T’m fearful there’s too many doubtful shadows 
in it that won’t stand to the gun. That’s what;* always 
played the devil with us,’ # said George, striking his hand 
upon the table. “ There’s nO limitation to their inter¬ 
positions, and their resolves, and . their adjournments, 
which don’t come up to my principles of making the issue, 
and standing to the question with our coffins on our 
backs. These condescensions of thought and feeling arise 
from the misconceived notions of a few, who are .always 
ready to join, but never willing to march to action, and 
must not be taken as a specimen of South Carolina 
bravery. The Federal Government has become vicious, 
and oven puerile, toward South Carolina ; and since the 
herculean power of the great Calhoun is gone, it treats 
us like a semi-barbarous and secluded people, mistaking 
our character. But we’ll learn the Federal Government 

• i 

a lesson yet. When power is reposed in the faith of a 
Republican majority, and its power is|bo wield the for¬ 
tunes of a great country, one portiejp. • of it becomes 
subject to every theoretical change of .tjie other. This is 
shown in the local distinctions of ou* Republic, which 
have entirely too much latitude. States are distinctive, 
and, according to their internal institutions, require 
different qualifications of government. This, sir, is the 
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liberal manner in which we Southerners look upon 
matters oi government, and we hold that no compact of 
persons in one section should estrange the local power of 
another; for it can adopt measures best suited to its own 
government. They ask us how we could protect ourselves 
if we seceded; and they tell us that Queen Victoria 
would send an armed force over here to liberate our 
slaves. Now, I tell you, captain, Queen Victoria knows 
better than that ; and if she'd just come and live"on one 
of our ^oe-plantations a twelvemonth, she’d .find niggers 
’tamal perplexing rats—not a whit like her subjects. 
The kingdom of Great Britain an’t nothing to manage 
to what a plantation o’ five hundred niggers is—she’d 
soon find that out, and wish A herself at home taking care 
of her fat babies. I don’t reckon how Uncle J ohn Bull 
would ever think o’ lickiu our State for free niggers. 
He’d soon get used to niggensm, and do as our keen 
traders do with free niggers—run ’em off! run ’em 
off!” 

“ Do not your legislators make laws for your govern¬ 
ment ? or, how is it that you express such a restive dis¬ 
satisfaction 1 Do not the same laws which govern you 
govern the whole of the Slave 'States V’ 
little George had previously monopolised all the con¬ 
versation, but at this juncture five or six voices broke out, 
f< each fired with a reply to the captain’s question; and yet 
the answer was of the same old stamp: What South 
Carolina had done-vjiow she had fought and gained the 
Mexican war—how she was interested in slaves, and how 
she yet feared to strike the blow because a set of mere 
adventurers had got the power to vote in her elections, 
and cowards through them had got into the legislature. 
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“Why, gentlemen, listen to me in this particular. 
If-■" 

“ Your oysters are getting cold, George,” interrupted a 
blood at his left rather facetiously. 

“ I claim the respect due a gentleman, sir! A South 
Carolinian will transgress no rules of etiquette,” said 
George, grasping his tumbler in a passionate manner and 
smashing it u}x>n the marble slab, causing a sudden emeufc 
in the camp. “ Order! order ! order!” was sounded from 
every tongue. “You mustn't be afeard, captain,” said 
one of the party. “ This is perfectly South Carolinian— 
just the oscillating of the champagne; it won't last long.” 

The noise was more loud than ordinary, and brought a 
score of people around to hear the trouble. George had 
got in high dudgeon, and it took several persons to hold 
him; while the remainder, not excepting the captain, 
were engaged in a pacification. The scene was very extra* 
vagant in folly; and, through the kind interposition of 
friends, the matter was settled to the honourable satis* 
faction of both parties-^-the question was called for—the 
captain called for a legitimate,, nibbed his eyes, and little 
George proceeded. “If my friend Thomas Y. Simmons, 
jun., had been elected to the Legislature, he'd altered the 
position of things in South Carolina. All these corrup¬ 
tions would have been exposed, mid the ^upaxity of party 
would have dwindled into obscurity. |Svejy true Caro¬ 
linian voted for him to the hilt, but how|v$s he defeated ? 
Gentlemen, can you answer ? It will .bq a favour highly 
gratifying to me to hear your opinion! P A voice apr 
swcred, “ Because he wasn’t big enoughP “ No, sir,” said 
George, " it was because there was intrigue in the party, 
and the Yankee influence went to put him* down. The 
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’world’ll hear from him yet. He’s nSy particular Mend, 
and will stand in the halls of Congress as great a states¬ 
man as ever lisped a political sentiment.” 

George’s account of his particular friend, Thomas Y. 
Simmons, jun., was so extravagant, and not having heard 

A* 

of him before, the captain’s curiosity was aroused to know 
who he was and where he resided/ We will not tax the 
reader with George’s wonderful memoir of his friend, but 
merely inform him that “little Tommy Simmons” as he is 
usually styled in Charleston, is an exact pattern of Master 
George, with the exception of his mouth, which is straight 
* and regular; and if we may be.allowed to condescend to 
the extremes, we should say that the cordwainer had done 
more for his heels. Otherwise, no daguerreotype could 
give a counterpart more correct. Tommy is a very small 
member of the Charleston bar, who, though he can seldom 
, be seen when the court is crowded, makes a great deal of 
poise without displaying power of elucidation or legal 
abilities, yet always acquitting himself cleverly. Tommy 
was little George in two particulars—he had studied law 
and was a great secessionist; and' if George had never 
practised, it was only from inclination, which, he asserted, 
arose from a humane feeling which he never could over¬ 
come—that he never wished to oppress anybody. But 
the greatest contrast that the reader can picture to him¬ 
self between mental and physical objects existed between 
Tommy’s aspirations and the physical man. His mind 
was big enough, *and so was his self-confidence, to have 
led the Assyrian and Chaldean army against the Hebrews. 
To this end, and to further the formula of his statesman¬ 
ship, no sooner was he twenty-one, and the corner just 
turned, tharf he sounded his war-trumpet—secession or 
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death !—mounted the rostrum and " stomp'd it ” to sound 
the goodness and tgreatness of South Carolina, and total 
annihilation to all unbelievers in nullification. It was 
like Jonah and the whale, except the swallowings which 
spunky Tommy promised should be his office if the Federal 
Government didn’t toe the mark. Yes, Tommy was a 
candidate for the Legislature, and for the Southern Con¬ 
gress (which latter was exclusively chivalrous) ; and the 
reader must not be surprised when we tell him that he 
lacked but a few votes of being elected to the former. 
Such was the voice of the. Charleston district. 

Supper had been discussed down to the fragments, and* 
all expressed their satisfaction of the quantity, and declined 
any more; but George called for another bottle of cham¬ 
pagne, and insisted that the party should take a parting 
glass. The servant had begun to extinguish the lights— 
a sure sign that the success of the bar was ended for the 
night. George reprimanded the negro; the sparkling 
beverage was brought, glasses filled up, touched, and 
drunk with the standing toast of South Carolina. A 
motion to adjourn was made and seconded, and the party, 
feeling satisfied with their evening’s recreation, moved off 
accordingly. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A FEW POINTS OF THE LAW. 

In Charleston such an adjournment at a bar-room or 
an eating-house, when parties are enjoying what is termed 
a “ pleasant occasion,’* does not mean an adjournment to 
the domestic fireside; nor are the distinctions between 
married and single men regarded, though domestic attach¬ 
ments may be considered as governing the thoughts and 
feelings. The practical definition of such an adjournment 
means to some place where beauty secludes itself to waste 
in shame. 

The ])arty descended into the lower bar-room, which, 
though rather thinned, presented a picture of characters 
stimulated to the tottering-point. A motion had been 
made, and strongly seconded, to visit the voluptuous house 
of a certain lady, which it is considered a stranger has 
not seen Charleston until he has visited. The captain re¬ 
monstrated against this, assuring the party that he must 
go to the ship, and needed rest. Again and again they 
insisted, setting forth the charms and the beauty of the 
denizens ;* but h^ as often declined in the most positive 
manner. Unable to .move him in his resolution, one by 
one; began to give, him a hearty shake of the hand and 
bid him good-night, leaving little Master George to the 
exclusive honour of seeing him home. 

Standing in the centre of the room, surrounded by five 
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or six persons, veil dressed, but very veak in # the knees, 
was a portly-lookihg gentleman, with very florid counte¬ 
nance, keerf dark eyes, and aquiline nose, which he fre¬ 
quently Angered. There was an air of respectability 
about him, though his countenance was not marked with 
any particularly prominent feature to distinguish him 
from the ordinary class of respectable men. He spoke 
well, yet without taste or discrimination in his language; 
was rather bald and grey, with small head and low per¬ 
ceptive powers; and judging from the particular tone erf 
his voice and the cant terms he used, we should think he 
had figured‘among the Kentucky horse-traders, or madia; 
stump-speeches in Arkansas. His dress was inclined to 
the gaudy. He wore a flashy brown-coloured frock-coat, 
with the collar laid very far back, a foppish white vest, 
exposing his shirt-bosom nearly down to the waistbands 
of his pants, which were of grey stripes. But the more 
fanciful portions of his dress were a large and costly fob- 
chain, which hung very low, and supported an immense 
seal containing a glistening stone, which he seemed very 
fond of dangling with his left hand. Attached to thiB was 
a very prominently displayed black ribbon, answering the 
purpose of a guard-chain, and laid v£th great contrasting 
care over the bosom of his shirt. This, with a necker¬ 
chief of more flashy colours than Joseph’s boat, and a 
late style Parisian hat, with the fim very exquisitely 
turned up on the sides, make up ourjman. 

He was discussing politics, with Sr great many sensible 
sayings, though nothing like close redboning; and, strange 
as it may seem, he was strongly opposed to the rattd 
views of several staggering secessionists, who surrouffded ' 
him, and advocated the views set forth in convention by 
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Mr. Butler. We remarked this more particularly, for it 
was about the only instance we witnessed of a public man 
being independent enough to denounce the fanaticism of 
secession. A more amusing scene than that presented by 
the attitudes—the questions in regard to South Carolina 
licking the Federal Government—the strange pomp— 
ribald gasconade, and high-sounding chivalry of the 
worthies, cannot be imagined. They were in a perfect 
extasy with themselves and South Carolina, and swore, 
let whatever come, they were ready to meet it. 

Little Master George seemed very anxious that the 
captain should become acquainted with hiSn, and com¬ 
menced giving him a monstrous account of his dis¬ 
tinguished abilities. “ And that’s not all!” said George ; 
“ he’s not only one of the greatest characters in Charleston, 
or perhaps the State, but he’s a right good fellow 

We will interrupt, by informing the reader that he was 
one of the good fellows —a numerous family in Charleston— 
who never- use fine instruments when they select their 
company; and pay a large amount of worthy tribute to 
the liquor-dealers. There is no discriminating latitude 
attached to the good feUow family, for its members may 
be found with alike gratifying inclinations, from the 
highest aristocracy to the negro population. 

u That, sir, is Colonel S-e ; belongs to one of the 

first families, sir. He can beat old Fettigru all hollow; 
his eloquinoe is 'go thrilling that he always reminds me of 
Pericles. He can beat little Thomas Y. Simmons, jun., 
all to pieces—mafcj£ the best stump speech—address a 
public assemblage, and rivet all their minds—can make a 
jufjrciy quicker than any other man—can clear the worst 
criminal that ever committed crime; and he’s good- 
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hearted too—can d$aw the most astonishing comparisons , 
to confound the nrinds of stupid jurors, and make them 
believe the tl—dest nonsense that ever* man invented. 
Yes, sir, when he makes a sj>eech, everybody goes to hear 
him ; for he says what he pleases, and old Judge Withers, 
whose will is as arbitrary as Julius Otesar’s, and has got 
the obstinacy of Tom Boyce’s mule, dar’n’t attempt to 
control the tenor of his plea. And he can tell the best in¬ 
vented story of any man in town. He cleared the villanous 
Doctor Hines once upon thfe colour of his pantaloons.” 

George waited impatiently for the end of the political 
controversy, determined to introduce his friend to the 
colonel. He soon had an opportunity j for the colonel, 
finding himself beset by a set of unreasonable seces¬ 
sionists, made a sweeping declaration. “ Gentlemen,” 
said he, “ let me tell you a modest fact: seven-eighths of 
the secession fire-eaters don't know what the proper 
meaning of government is : I make the charge against 
my own people—but it is true.” 

“ Traitor ! • traitor 1—traitor to South Carolina!” was . 
sounded at the top of a dozen voices. 

“ Then, if I am such in your opinion, I’m gratified to 
know that my feelings are my own. $ood night 1” 

Thus saying, he withdrew from the,party, and, making 
his way for the door, was saluted by IGeorge* frho intro- 

T 

duced him to his friend, the captain^ The colonel was 
a very sociable, communicative mai|; %hd taking* the 
captain’s arm, as they walked along; entered into an 
interesting conversation about his voyage and first visit 
to the city, at the same time displaying his good senser 
in not trying to force the great things of South Caroli&a 
into his mind. 
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*w©j ^ few weeks afterward, had %he good fortune to 
hear the legal abilities of this gentleman displayed in a 
plea at the bar. There were many good points in it, 
which, if not legally pointed, were said well; yet we 
should class him as belonging to the hud school. 

The captain, thinking it a good opportunity to make 
some inquiries about his steward, as they proceeded, 
commenced in the following manner— 

“Your laws are very stringent in South Carolina, I 
believe, sir!” 

“ Well, no, sir,” said the colonel, “ if we except those 
which govern the niggers ; they of necessity meat be so; 
we have had so many emeutes with them, that no law 
can be made too strict in its bearings. We have so 
many bad niggers poured in upon us, that the whole 
class is becoming corrupted.” 

“Your laws, of course, make a distinction between 
good and bad niggers, and free negroes T interposed the 
captain. 

“Wo make no distinction between the colours—some 
are as white as you are; but the grades are so complex 
that it would tie impossible to make a sliding-scale law 
for any fixed complexions. The law which governs them 
is distinctive and comprehensive—made in order to shield 
the whitS population from their ignorance of law and 
evidence. We never could govern them in their res¬ 
pective spheres, unless the laws were made stringent in 
their effect. As for the free niggers, they’re the greatest 
nuisance we have; it is our policy to get rid of them, 
and to that end we tax them severely* The riddance of 
this class of niggers would be an essential benefit to our 
slaves, as upon account of their influence our negro-laws 
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are made more strittgent. . And the wowat of it is that 
they increase faster* But we make it & principal point 
to get all the free men we can maaried to Hems, and the 
free women run off. You, that am accustomed to the 
free institutions of your oountry,. may think same of 
these things singular at first; but you. would soon 
become accustomed to them, and would really admire 
them when you saw how beautifully they worked.” 

“ Is there no discretionary power left 1” inquired the 
captain. “ It must be oppressive, if carried out. Good 
men, whether they be white or black, are entitled to the 
advantages due to them; but where laws such as you 
describe are carried out, a good man’s evidence being 
black, the intention could not be made white. Now, 
according to my idea of the law of nature, a man’s merits 
are in his moral integrity and behaviour; therefore I 
should establish a rule that a good black man was better 
than a bad white man, and was as much entitled to the 
respect and government of law.” 

“Hi!—oh! Captain, it won’t do to talk so in South 
Carolina. Just let a nigger imagine himself as good as 
a white man, and all the seven codes in Christendom 
wouldn’t keej) ’em. under. Ah! you’re got to learn a 
thing or two about niggers yet,” interrupted Master 
George, before the colonel had time to dpeak. * 

“I only speak from my observation*i>f human nature; 
hut I may become better acquainted w|th jpour laws if I 
remain among you,” said the captain. a |' 

“ As I have said before, sir,” replied the colonel, “ our 
nigger-laws are such as to require a strict enforcement. 
If we allowed the prerogative of a discretionary powef, 
it would open the way to an endless system of favouritism. 
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just at- tj^e mercy and feelings of tho& exercising it. As 
it is now, the white or black nigger, male or female, gets 
the same law and the same penalty. "We make no dis¬ 
tinction even at the paddle-gallows.* I will relate some 
singular facts connected with the strictness* with which 
we South O^rqlmians carry out our laws. And now that 
we are cm the spot connected jwith it, its associations are 
more forcibly impressed on my mind. If brjngs with it 
many painful remembrances, and* were we differently 
situated, 1 should wish tbo cause to be removed. But it 
cannot be, and we must carry out the law without 
midring allowances, for in these little leniencies all those 
evils which threaten the destruction of our peculiar insti¬ 
tution creep in. In fact, captain, they are points of law 
upon which all our domostic quietude stands; and as 
such, we are bound to strengthen our means of enforcing 
them to the strictest letter. Our laws are founded upon 
the ancient wisdom of our forefathers, and South 
Carolina has never traduced herself or injured her legal 

* The paddle-gallows is a frame with two uprights, and a wrench screw 
at the top. The negro’s hands are secured in iron wristlets~similar to 
handcuffs; a rope is then attached to an eje in these, and posing over 
the wrench, which beingturned, the negro is raised in an agonising posi¬ 
tion until the tips of his toes scarcely touch the floor. Thus suspended, 
with the skin stretched to its utmost tension, it not unfrequently parts at 
the first bldw of the paddle. Sometimes the feet are secured, when the 
effects of this modem scienoc of demonstrating the tension of the human 
bodjr for punishment becomes more painful under tho paddle* South 
Carolinians deny this modo of punishment generally, and never allow 
strangers to witness it* "It is not, as sotfie writers have stated, practised 
in Georgia, where we are happy to say that, so far as punishment is 
conducted in a legqj manner, at the jails and prisons, it is administered 
jg a humane manner; and instead of turning modern barbarity into a 
science, as if'done in South Carolina, a strict regard for the criminal is 
observed. 
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purity, Wc have seduced our sy&tetoa, almost .fc&a praq- 

tioal science, so complete in its ^fintS/Of 

government as to be worthy , noble#, 

purposes of our country. And at jb%; aam0 t^p^,^su^r f |s . 

the spirit and magnanimity of 

laws* to guard against the dangerott! < 

wing of our country that spreads its ambitious J^latfibfr-U- 

its tempting attractions—shallow criticisms upon minute 

and isolated cases—redundant theories without measure 

/ 

or observation, and making a standard for the govern¬ 
ment of slaves upon foolish and capricious prejudices—we 
have been careful to preserve a conservative moderation 
towards the slave. But, to my remarks.” 


The party had now arrived opposite to what was for-, 
merly known as Jones’s Hotel, where the colonel made 
a halt to relate the singular case that had pained his 
feelings, though he held very tenaciously to the law as it 
was, because he believed strongly in the wisdom of the 


South Carolina judiciary. 

“ Our first and great object is to prevent the inter* 


change of sentiment between our domestic niggers, 
whether bond or free, and niggers who reside abroad or 
have left our State. To do this, it became imperative to 
establish a law prohibiting free negroes from coming into 
the State, and those in the State ,frq§n going \>ut, under 
penalty of imprisonment and fine, if they returned. The 
penalty amounted to sale upon a peon Aunj,*; and subjected 
the offender to the slave system i»l*t manner that he 
seldom retrieved himself You will Observe, captain, the 
penalty is not desired by our people, the object being to; 
prevent them from returning, and as such it must've 
tqjpen in the spirit of its origin. Another very wise 
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jatovision was made by our legislators, and which has 
prevented a great deal of suffering «on the part of the 
slave. A few years ago, our wise legislature made a law 
to revert the power of emancipation from the board of 

i 

magistrates, where it had been very much abused, to the 
House itself. And such is the law at the present day, 
that no master can give his slaves their freedom, except 
by special act of the legislature, and that with such a 
multiplicity of provisions and conditions that few even 
attempt it. But I’m about to refer to cases in which 
some modification might be said to have been necessary, 
because in them are embodied the worst germs for abo¬ 
lition speculation. 

“That, captain, is Jones's Hotel,” said the colonel, 
pointing to an odd-looking house of antique and mixed 
architecture, with a large convex window above the hall- 
entrance, in the second storey. This house is situated in 
Broad-street, next to the aristocratic St. Michael’s Church, 
one of the most public places in the city. “ In years past, 
that house was kept by Jones, a free nigger. Jones was 
almost white—a fine, portly-looking man, active, enter¬ 
prising, intelligent, honest to the letter, and whose inte¬ 
grity and responsibility were never doubted. He lived in 
every way like . a white man, and, I think, with few 
exceptions, never kept company with even bright folks. 
His house was unquestionably the best in the city, and 
had, a wide-spread reputation. Few persons of note ever 
visited Charleston, without putting up at Jones’s, where 
they found not only the comforts of a private house, but 
a table spread with every luxury that the county afforded. 
The governor alway? put up at Jones’s; and when you 
wore travelling abroad, strangers would speak of ijhe 
sumptuous fare at Jones’s in Charleston, and the elegance 
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and correctness of hi# bouse. But if bis bouse and fare 
"were the boast of Carolinians, and the remark of strangers, 
his civility and courteous attention oould not be outdone. 
Jones continued in the popularity of liis house for *many 
years ; reared a beautiful, intelligent, -and interesting 
family; at the same time, he accumulated about forty 
thousand dollars. The most interesting paid of his family 
were three beautiful daughters, the eldest of whom was 
married to a person now in New York. She was fairer 
than seven-eighths of those ladies who term themselves 
aristocracy in Charleston, and promenade King-street in 
the afternoon. a 

“She removed to New York with her husband, who 
now resides in that city, engaged in a lucrative and 
respectable business. A short time after, her second 
sister, not dreaming that the law would be so stringent 
as to class her with the lowest nigger, or even lay its 
painful bearings at her vloor—for the family were very 
high-minded, and would have considered themselves 
grossly insulted to have the opprobrious name of nigger 
applied to them—paid her a visit. The public became 
acquainted with the fact, and, to his surprise, Jones was 
informed by authority that upon no coifdition could she 
be allowed to return—that the law was imperative, and 
no consideration could be given to the qarcumstaucea, for 
such would be virtually destroying its validity, and 
furnishing a precedent that would $be followed by 
innumerable cases. In spite of all tjm remonstrances 
which Jones could set forth, and the influence of several 
friends of high standing, he was compelled to relinquish 
all hope of his daughter’s being allowed to return to the* 
family. The reasoning set forth had every plausibility; 
but such is our respect for the law, that we were 
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compelled to forego our hospitality, and maintain it, even 
'though ‘the case was painful to our feelings. Thus, you 
see, we maintain the point and spirit of the law above 

eveiythiug else. 

■- _ «. 

“ But the end is not here! A few years after this, 
Jones received a letter, v that his daughter was very sick 
and not expected to live, accompanied with a desire to 
have the last soothing comfort of seeing her parents. 
Jones being an affectionate man, and dotingly fond of 
his children, without regarding the former admonition, 
immediately prepared himself, and left in disguise for 
New York. Mature consideration would Jiave convinced 
him of the error of one so well known as himself trying 
to elude recognition. 

“His son-in-law Lee, a noble fellow, kept the house ; 
and when Jones was inquired for, it was reported that he 
was confined to his room. It would have, been well if 
Jones had kept himself secluded in New York, but he- 
was recognised by a Charlestonian \ and as such reports 
have uncommon wings, the news of it soon reached the 
authorities, when a mandate was issued accordingly, and 
Jones subjected to the fate of his daughter. There are 
many painful circumstances connected with the affair, 
which, if well told, would make quite a romance,” said 
the colonel, all of which the captain listened to with 
profound attention. “ His family all moved to New 
York, and his affairs were put into the hands of attorneys 
here, for settlement, by his' son-in-law, who continued 
the business for some years.” 

“Of course he got his*property restored to him?” in¬ 
terrupted the captain, 

“ Most * certainly, captain ! The spirit of justice is 
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coeqoal with that 6f honourable law in South parolina,” 
said George, anxious to relieve the colonel of the answer. 

“ It is somewhat difficult to settle a man’s business by 
legal process when the principal is not present. The law’s 
delay and lawyers* spoils make time hallowed and costly,” 
said the captain. 

“ You’re right there, captain/’ said the colonel ; “ and 
I doubt—to speak honestly—whether, Jones ever got 
much of his property. There’s a good many stories told, 
and a great deal of mystery about it, that’s got to be 
explained to my mind. But you’re a stranger, captain, 
and it would »ot be interesting to the feelings of a Scotch¬ 
man. I may give you the details more minutely at some 
future day.” 

“ Why, colonel,” said George, /‘you should be considerate 
in youi statements. Remember the immense difficulty that 
has attended Jones’s affairs; they’re not all settled yet.” 

f ‘ True, George; and I’m* afraid they never will be. 
But there are some very singular appearances connected 
with it. I mean no personal disrespect toward those- 
eonsins of yours who have figured in the case. ’Tis bad 
lo call names, but there is a mystery about a certain 
member of our profession getting rich, when poor Jones 
declares he’s got nothing ; and Lee has had to give up the 
house—I don’t say what for.” * , 

“ Yes, rtrange things must he kept strangely secret in 
some parts of the world, and only whispered when thefe’s 
no wind,” said the captain. 

“ But that’s the only case, captain,” said George; “and 
the colonel was indisdleet in recounting it ; for from that 
yon may conceive wrong impressions of the best institu¬ 
tions and laws in the world. Jones was an old fool, led 

H 
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away by r his niggor-like affections fofr them gals of his. 
jffe never knew when he was well off, and always wanted 
to be with white folks when he was hero. ’Twould been 
a great deal better if he'd let them youngest gals gone 
with Pingree and Allston. They’d have made the tip-top 
mistresses, been kept like ladies, and not been bothered, 
and brought all this trouble upon their heads through 
these infernal abolitionists. Ideally believe the old fool 
thought some white man would marry them, at one time.” 

u What harm would there’ve been in that, providing 
they’re as white as anybody, and got plenty of money, 
and were handsome 1 There must be a singular sensibility 
that I don*t understand exerting itself in your society,” 
said the captain laconically. ♦ 

“ Harm ! you’d find out the harm. Just live in South 
Carolina a year or two. ’Tisn’t the fair complexion—we 
don’t dispute that—but it’s the blood.” 

te Oh • then the legal objection,” said the captain, “ is 
what is so revolting to society, eh 1 It may be sown 
broadcast in licentiousness, then, and custom sustains an 
immoral element that is devouring the essential bond of 
society.” 

u Excuse me, captain,” interrupted the colonel. “ Geqpge, 
you are always taking me upon suppositions. I only 
related it to the captain in order to show the power and 
integrity of our law, and how South Carolinians frequently 
sacrifice their own interests to maintain it intact. 
Nothing could bfe more fatal to its vitality than to 
make provisions which would entail legal preferences. 
JThe law in regard to free niggqrs leaving the &tate 
should be looked upon in the light of protection rather 
than alienation, for it is made to protect property 
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and society. Ye& where a case is attended with such 
circumstances as # that of Jones’s, some disposition to 
acccftnmodate might have been evinced without endanger 
ing the State’s sovereignty. And I must also differ, with 
you, George, so far as the girls maintained their self- 
respect. It was commendable in them to got husbands 
whom they could live with in the bonds of matrimony. 
My word for it, George, though I’m a Southerner, and 
may give rein to improprieties at times, nothing can be 
more pernicious to our society than this destructive sys¬ 
tem of our first people in keeping mistresses. It’s a 
source of misery at best, depending upon expediency 
instead of obligation, and results in bringing forth children 
and lioirs with an entailed burden updfi their lives, to be 
disowned, cast off from internal rights, and left to the 
tender mercies of the law. We see the curse, yet counte¬ 
nance it ; and while it devours domestic affections and 
has cankered the core of social obligations, we Look upon 
it as a flowery garden as we pass by the wayside. There 
may be but a shadow between the rightful heir and the 
doubtful son: the former may' enjoy the bounty of his 
inheritance, but the latter is doomed to know not his sire 
nor his kinsman, but to sutler the doubts and fears and 
the dark gloom which broods over a bondman's life.” 

“By Je-w-hu! Colonel, what in scisso*s are you 
preaching about % You must a got. a pull too much at 
Bakers’s. You're giving vent to realjabolition sentiments/ 
Exercise your knowledge of the prpyision that is fiiade 
for such children. The captain wifl certainly draw' in¬ 
correct notions about us,” said George, .with aniSety 
pictured on his countenance. He knew the colonel's free, 
open, and frank maimer of expressing himself, and feared 
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lest the famous name of the chivalry should suffer from 
his unconscious disclosures. . 

“Provisions? George, you know my feelings con¬ 
cerning that vice which is so universally practised in our 
community. If you know of any provision, it’s more* 
than I do. Perhaps you are older and have had more 
experience. ’Tis the want of such a provision that is 
just destroying our institution bf slavery!” 

At this juncture the captain interrupted them, and, 
begging that the colonel would finish the story about 
Jones, said he had a few questions to ask them after it 
was through. . § 

ell,” said the colonel, “Jones died, I believe ; but 
his family are as industrious as ever, and have made 
money enough to live comfortable; blit the scamps have 
turned out perfect helpmates of the abolitionists, and 
make their intelligence figure at the bottom of ip.auy an 
escape. But Lee’s case is as hard as Jones’s. His son 
went to New York to see *his grandfather, and was 
debarred by the • same statute of limitations. Lee, how¬ 
ever, was a very capable fellow; and after trying for two 
years, and finding it would be impossible to return to his 
father, very shrewdly set about some kind of business, 
and is now largely engaged in the preserve and pickle 
business.*- The father is now in this city, making a. 
living for his family at smoothing* or other. He has made 
several efforts to sell out }iis little property, but there’s 
some trouble about- the title; and if he leaves it to go 
and see. his son, he knows what the consequences will be : 
and to leave it for settlement would be to abandon it to 

, ' * 

* .Lee’s celebrated pickle and preserve establishment, New York. 
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the same fate that swallowed upJones’s. r l}hus the son 

* *■ * ' ^ , 

cannot come to visit his father, nor the^father go to visit 
the son. This, in my opinion, is carrying a* prohibition 
to an extreme point; and although I believe thg.law 
should maintained, I cannot believe that any good 
arises from it upon such people as the Joneses rfhd Lees, 
from the very fact that they never associated with nig¬ 
gers. Hence, where there is no grounds for fear, there 
can be no cause for action,” continued the colonel. 

“Just what I wanted" to know,” said the captain. 
“As I informed you, I am driven into your port in dis¬ 
tress. Charleston, as you are aware, is in an advantageous 
latitude for vessels to refit that have met with those 
disasters which are frequent in the gulf and among the 
Bahamas. Thus I expected to find good facilities 
without any unkind feeling on the part of the people-—” 

* ; Oh! bless me, captain, you will find us the most 
hospitable people iu the world,” said the colonel. 

“ But your pilot told me' 1 would have trouble with 
my steward, and that the law would make no distinction 
between liis being cast upon your shores iu distress and 
subject to your sympathy, and Jus coming involuntarily.” 

“ What!” said little George. “ Is he a nigger, captain t 
Old Grimshaw’s just zts suipe to nab him as you’re a white 
man. He’ll buy and sell a saint for the fees, and gives 
such an extendod construction to the Jerms of the Act 
that you need expect no special favdur at his Ib^nds.. 
The law’s no fiction with him. I’m sorry, captain : "you 
may judge his conduct as an index of that of pin pteople, 
and I know him so well that I fear the consequences.” 

“No !” said the captain. “ My steward is a Portuguese— 
a sort of mestizo; and one of the best men that ever 
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stepped foot aboard a vessel. He is willing, intelligent, 
always ready to do his duty, and ifc a great favourite 
with his shipmates, and saves his wages like a good man ; 
but he has an olive complexion, like a Spaniard. He has 
sailed undeMhe British flag for a great many years, has 
been ’most all over the world, and" is as much attached 
to the service as if he was a Londoner, and has got a 
register-ticket. Nothing would pain my feelings more 
than to see him in a prison, for T think he has as proud 
a notion of honesty as. any man I’ve seen ; and J know 
he wouldn’t commit a crime that would subject him to 
imprisonment for the world. The boys have been pester¬ 
ing the poor fellow, and telling him about some old 
fellow they heard the pilot speak about, called Norman 
Gadsden. They tell him if lie catches him, they’ll sell 
him for a slave.” 

<c The question is one about which you need give your¬ 
self no concern. Our people .are not so inhuman but 
that they will shelter a castaway sailor, and extend those 
comfoits which are due from all humane people. The 

. JT 

vided to prohibit free niggers from entering oift* port, 
and, in, my opinion, was brought into life for the. sake of 
the fees. . f Tt’s no more nor less than a tax and restriction 
upon commerce; and I doubt whether it was ever the 
intention of the. framers that it should be construed in 

V 

this manner. However, so far as your steward is con¬ 
cerned, the question of how far his colour will make him 
amenable to the law will never be raised ; the mere 
circumstance of his being a seaman in distress, thrown 
upon our sympathies, will be all you need among our 
hospitable people. I’m not awaro of a precedent, but I 


act under which seamen arc imprisoned is the law 
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will guarantee his»#afety from a knowledge of the feelings 
of our people. (?ur merchants are, with few*exception», 
opposed to the law in this sense ; but such is the power 
and control of a class of inexperienced Legislators, 
prompted by a most trifling clique of office-holders* that 
their voice has no weight. I am opposed to this sy*fcij|kof 
dragging people into courts of law ujkhi every pretext; 
practised too much in *our city for the good of its name.” 

Upon this the colonel and little George accompanied, 
the captain to his ship, and, expressing their heartfelt 
regrets at her appearance, bade him good night—George 
promising to call upon him in the morning, and the 
colonel charging him to give himself no trouble about 
bis steward, that he would see Mr. Grimshaw that night, 
and make nil things straight. 

Thus ended the captain’s first night in Charleston, £fod 
represented a picture from which he might have drawn 
conclusions somewhat different from the actual result. 
Alas that all the good fellowship and pleasant asso¬ 
ciations of a people should be disgraced by an absurdity 
arising from their fears! 

The colonel might have; given many other instances 
equally as painful as that connected with the trans¬ 
portation of Jones and his family, and the fetters that 
were placed upon poor Lee. He jnight haaoa. instanced 
that of Malcomo Brown—a wealthy, industrious, honest, 
high-minded, and straightforward ? man, now Hying'at 
Aiken, in South Carolina. BrowjeL conducts a jjquftflblie 
mechanical business, is unquestionably the ^b^j^phorti- 
■eulturist in the State, and produces the best $0K brought 
to the Charleston market. What has hd&done to b$ 
degraded in the eyes of the law? Why is he looked 
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upon as a dangerous citizen, and hi» influence feared ? 
Why is he refused a hearing through .those laws which 
had white men take the advantage of ? He is compelled 
to submit to those which were made to govern the worst 
slaves ! And why is he subjected to that injustice which 
gives him no voice in his own behalf when the most 
depraved whites are his accusers? Can it be the little 
crimp that is in his hair ? for he has a fairer skiu than 
those who make laws to oppress him. If he inhaled the 
- free atmosphere from abroad, can it be that there is 
contagion in it, and Malcome Brown is the dreaded 
medium of its communication? And if thp statement 
rung in our ears be true, “ that the free coloured of the 
North Buffer while the slave is cared for mid comfortable 
why belie ourselves? Malcome’s influence is, and always 
has been, with the whites, and manifestly good in the 
preservation of order and obedience on the part of the 
slaves. He pursues his avocation with spirit and enter¬ 
prise, while he is subjected to menial and oppressive laws. 
His father visited New York, and was forbidden to 
return. He appealed again and again, set forth his 
claims and his integrity to the State and her laws, but 
all was of no avail. He was hopelessly banished, as it 
were, from ever seeing his son again, unless that sou 
would sacrifice his property and submit to perpetual 
banishment from the State. If we reflect upon the many 
paternal associations that wopld gladden the hearts of 
father and child to t meet in happy affection, we may 
realise the effect of that law which makes the separation 
painful, and which denies even the death-bed scene its 
last .cheering consolation. 
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We have conversed with poor Brown on ipany oc¬ 
casions, found him & very intelligent man, full of humour, 
and fond of relating incidents in the history of his family 
—even proud of his good credit in Charleston. He 
frequently speaks of his father, and the gratifying hope 
of meeting him at some future day, when he can give 
vent to his feelings in bursts of affection. He wants his 
lather to return and live with him, because he says he 
knows they would he more happy together. “ T suppose 
the law was made in justice, and it’s right for me to 
submit to it,” ho would say, when conversing upon its 
stringency : and it also seems a sort of comfort to him 
that he is not the only sufferer, 

.Now, it becomes a question whether this prohibition 
can ho successful in its object. Its effect is certainly 
disponing and alienating ; and though it be intended to 
conserve power, how is that power to protect itself, or what 
continuation of safety can be expected, when it is bur¬ 
dened with such stringent constructions? Principles of 
justice found the strongest power, a power the most lasting, 
because it has a collateral net-work that can be drawn 
together by the hand of right, to shield itself. There is 
an issue which yet remains to he solved, in this power 
which South Carolina has sot up in injustice, to protect 
herself. We will not descant upon it. Ojie power ctespoila 
by its absolutism—the other supports, governs, and spreads 
the blessings of its wisdom; and is lasting, because*it 
perpetuates justice. A law is here madfe to protect one 
class of citizens against the ignorance of another i This 
ignorance is caused by oppression \ and the oppressor, 
fearing his own wrongs, seeks to protect himself by injus- 
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tice against the very ignoranc§ which he enforced upon 
poor humanity. Hero the South Carolinian is doubly 
guilty in the sight of God and man. He enforces igno¬ 
rance by law, and, fearing his own unrighteousness, asks 
law to protect him from the influence of the wretch of his 
own hand. The worst of these oppressive laws is that, 
while they are the white man’s statute of protection 
between himself and his chattel, they are felt with more 
seventy by a class of men equally as free as the white 
man, so far as property is concerned, and with a large 
share of the same blood circulating through their veins. 
The sensibility of these men is acute, though they dare 
not give expression to their feelings; and by thus consti¬ 
tuting laws prohibitory in their effect, burdening their 
estates, and depriving thorn of their rightful privileges, 

they are made natural enemies. 

* 

Living under such entailed restrictions, and under a 
perpetual burden from which the man sees no prospect of 
freeing himself, what must we expect of the state of affairs 
in such a community ? Though their munnurings may 
not be heard by those who have assumed the governor¬ 
ship, their feelings must be quickened against the wrongs 
they endure, and the injustice employed against them, 
which they look upon as an inveterate hostility to their 
rights. It is monstrous and injurious to their well-l»eing ; 
and the mind, charged with resentment, creates a power 
silent, yet effective. Rights rejected, liberty restricted, 
and fetters made' to check the sphere of usefulness, pro¬ 
duce unnatural feelings and discontent. That discontent 
spreads its influence at home, and is more to be feared 
through the cause that produced it than anything injurious 
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* which the coloured man * could derive from abroad ; and 
yet the law that binds them in this abject sphere is an 
expedient for present protection, instead of being based 
upon fundamental principles of government. 

* A singular opinion is entertained by many in the Slave States, and 
particularly set forth in. South Carolina ami Virginia, that a negro is not 
only an inferior being, but merely transient in his existence, and not an 
immortal being. They argue that lie has no latent capacities capable of 
high transformation or development, and never can qualify himself for 
citizenship. These opinions are supported by broad assertions, and kept 
olive by an unlimited jingle of high-sounding words; for we never yet met 
one of its supporter*, however versed in mental and physical law, that 
could bring forward any sage philosophy to confirm it. Their theory of 
reasoning was strange beyond comprehension, arid set forth in words full of 
ridiculous insignificance. Jn those very arguments were stronger cvideuce 
of limited capacity than our experience taught us existed in the minds 
many ol" the coloured population. In fact, thu black man is looked upon 
as a miserable compound of matter with senses rather above the instinc¬ 
tive. yet capable only of being taught humility and menial subserviency. 
So strong have we heard this point contested by' men who called them¬ 
selves intelligent Southerners, that they would even assert their belief in 
a distinctive quality of that immaterial substance which governs material 
matter--that the one was susceptible of immortality, the other mor¬ 
tality only. 

Such arguments were worthy of consideration for their infinite 
singularity and originality. W onder is lost in its own perplexity; and 
immortality, upon such physiological theories, becomes amusingly cor¬ 
ruptible in the progress of such Southern definitions. The luxury of 
such a theory is in that which awakens a philosophical researeffthto the 
boundary of limitation between the species. As (there is no point where 
it can be said to cease in the progress of intejmixtyre, of courso it 
becomes unlimited, and must require the nicest cjiscritninaLion to defect 
the slightest shade of colouring, requiring differed’ arguments, according 
to the endless variety of light and shade. We have said at the South, 
that when such opinions were supported by the press, the civilised w'orld 
would recoil against them, and no greater blow could be given to^ 
slavery. Since then, the Richmond (Va.) Examiner, one of the leading 
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If Sputh Carolina would awake to her own interest, 

h 

she would find more to fear from the stringency of her 
own laws than from the influence of a few men coming 
from abroad. 

journals in the South, has openly avowed such sentiments in a loader ot 
nearly two columns long. 

To 6how the fallacy of such pretensions—for we cannot coll them 
arguments—wcwill relate an instance which came under our observation. 
One of its strongest supporters had a very promising negro about 
thirty-five years of age—that is, he was a “ very prime feller, and sound 
as a two-year old alligator.” The animal-man doctrine supporter was a 
rich rico-piautcr, owning about three hundred and for^y of these animals— 
that is, pieces of property; and although not much of a Christian him¬ 
self, ho kuew tho impressive character of the negro’s mind, and the effect 
of the Bible upon it, and regularly paid a good Elder to preach one of 
his stereotyped sermons to them once a fortnight. This sermon con¬ 
sisted, in a great part, of what- servants should do, and how it was the 
command of the Lord that they should obey their masters. Of course, 
the good Elder got good pay nnd good dinners, and lived as a great 
many jolly, good deacons do in the South—that is, preached very neces¬ 
sary virtue and Christian forbearance in tho morning, and got very badly 
fuddled in the afternoon; and when he saw seven doors, and could find 
egrets through none of them, he forgot to charge all the illusion to the 
corkscrew. Tho Elder was not to blame in the premises, for lie was a 
mere hireling, and the master contracted with him to do that which he 
was ashamed to do himself—tell them of so many great things contained 
in the Bible, and punishing all attempts to senrch lor themselves. 

This “prime fellow,” whoso name was Henry, and reify black at that, 
had, tlrr^gh his own indomitable perseverance, learned to read, while his 
master slept, and his wife and children were resting upon tho bare planks 
of tho cabin. Lu this manner, ho become conversant with Bible literature 
to fen extent that would seem incredulous to many. The result was, that 
his views upon religion became more extensive than those manifested by 
the Eldor, although he dared not let it bo known that he derived his 
knowledge of the gospel from any other source of reasoning than t-liat 
laid down so systematically by the Elder. The neighbourhood was a rich 
' one; and the Elder was the all-necessary implement of piety for about 
five planters, three of whom kept a great many race-horses, and other 
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CHAPTER X. 

TIIE PROSPECT DARKENING. 

After the colonel and little George left the captain, 
as we have stated in the foregoing chapter, he descended 
into the cabin, and found Manuel sitting upon one of 
the lockers, apparently in great anxiety. He, however, 
waited for the mate to speak before he addressed the 
captain. The mate awoke, and informed the captain that 

sporting adjuncts to a Southern plantation. Henry had several times 
told his master that he “ felt a great deal of preach within him,” and 
•thought ho could do up something better than tho Elder. His master 
would scout such an idea, believing him to be only mortal, and toll him 
that he would make a better driver than he would a preacher. It 
happened one Sunday that the Elder was taken with a morbid inclination 
too early in the morning, which, by yielding to, rendcrod him decidedly 
indisposed, and a candidate for the sheets instead of the saored desk. The 
property had all assembled in the “ preaching-place,” when a boy arrived 
with the Elder’s sermon in his hand, and a request that master would 
read it, and excuse Boss’s sickness. To assume the position of minister 
was rather more than master’s feelings could surmount ; for he had played 
seven-up with some friends until three o’clock that morning, and was 
to have a two-mile match with his horse Essex’at eight o’clock the 
next. However, master was a true Southerner, an<J not to bo outdone by 
scruples of a small nature; so he mounted tlie tribune, sermon in hand, 
to the infinite amusement of the property assembled. After command¬ 
ing silence in a peremptory tone, and giving out 1 ' a hymn from Watt’s 
“second book,” in which they all joined with a hearty good-will, mingling 
their dolorous music in plaintive harmony, master said they would omit 
, the prayer upon this occasion, and commenced turning over the leaves of 
the old sermon, which were so dingy, defaced, and torn, that he could not« 
make out ten lines of it, and threw it down with chagrin pictured iu the 
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a Blender, dark-complexioned man had been aboard a few 
minutes' after he left, making particular inquiries about 
the steward : that ho .spoke like an official man, was 
dressed in black clothes, and wore spectacles. 

quick contortions of his countenance. Here- was a climax! How could ho 
surrender his first attempt as a minister of the gospel ? Xt would not do 
to seem wanting in “ Buekera Man’s Wisdom” before the eyes of his 
property, and a chapter from any part of the IJiblo would not do; nor 
did he know where to put his linger upon that one about servants obeying 
their masters. At length, making a virtue of necessity, he called Henry, 
the prime fellow, and, telling him to try his hand at a sermon, abdicated 
in his favour. The result was tliat Henry’s sermon (extempore) astonished 
both master and property. Henry had a great idea of good order, and 
his new sermon was full of impressive sentiments a.ul sound reasoning. 
He exhorted the property to love their master; and, again, the master to 
deal justly. Master was “ mueh taken” with Henry’s first effort, and 
began to think there was something more than animal in him, while, at 
the same time, it was increasing his value nothing short of five hundred 
dollars; for preachers are tip-top property. It was not long before 
master conceived the idea of a handsome speculation in Henry; but it 
would do the Elder out of his dinners. However, as money was the great 
object with him, and Henry being a nigger, the preaching would have an 
immense deal better effect upon his nigger property if his sermons could 
be kept of the right stamp. It would also increase the value of hie pro¬ 
perty ; and so he forthwith suggested to his neighbours that they should 
have his boy Henry do their preaching, and he would only charge half 
price. The proposition was full of interest, and fruitful of good; so, 
after meeting at one of the plantations, and hearing one of Henry’s new 
sermons, they at once agreed to the proposition. Thus the Eldor was no 
longer wanted, and had to pocket his worn-out Bermon and seek business 
elsewhere, while Henry became the preaching implement of the parish 
on Sundays, and the labourer in the corn-field during the week. 

JELia master would very often, jocosely, say to us that he had a parson 
and a church, a tiddler and a dance-house, for sale. 

We have extended this note much beyond our intention ,* yet we cannot 
leave the reader without disclosing to him a small fraction of the Eider’s 
present business, showing that he is a man of good parts, a worker in 
- and among suffering humanity, and determined to do good for. his fellow- 
man—which he never fails to impress upon his new acquaintances. His 
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u I awked him if we’d have any trouble with Manuel, 
and tried to make him understand that he wasn't a black, 
and that our .situation might excuse us from any annoy¬ 
ance through their peculiar laws. But the old chap 

habitual inclination to be Bick on Sunday had preceded him, before Henry 
so very unexpectedly supplanted him; and as preaching was mere expe¬ 
diency, there wore no jobs to be had “ far nor near.” He must do some¬ 
thing, and it mUvSt be for tho good of degenerate man; and being a bit 
of » doctor as well as a preacher, he engaged in a business by no means 
new in the South—tliat of going from one plantation to another and pur¬ 
chasing sick and deformed negroes, curing them, and “ taking the oinks 
outand, while thus rendoring good to suffering humanity, selling them 
in the murket at a nice little spec. In this manner the Elder thought 
he was entitled to*a double recompense from heaven, because he “ cured 
’em, and was right sharp about gettiug the critters good masters.” 
In this manner lie also amassed considerable sums of money; but 
his workings in the cause of humanity became somewhat loathsome, 
and he had great thoughts of* being a stock-broker upon 'Change. 
I fere ho soon became used up, and, disgusted with the dishonesty 
of the whole board of brokers and money-changers, his heart has 
again become generous in the cause of suffering humanity; and he 
may be seen, mountod upon an old grey horse, with his hugo saddle¬ 
bags, going around the interior purchasing the sick and the maimed, and 
examining neglected cases of dying. When he has gathered those 
crippled ends of human naturo into one forlorn group, he is very kind; 
und, instead ol 1 making them walk to his asylum, only chains them, and 
has them drawn in a large waggon. Planters consider him extremely 
useful; and if they can get the best end of a bargain in a “sick 
nigger” with him, or “ talo him in,” os they call it, they are sure 
to do it. 

He always curries a prayer-book in his pocket, from which he reads 
prayers to his infirmary, when he is upon tho road, every morning and' 
night. If he travels on Sunday, he takes odvatttagg’of some pine»grovo 
to preach to them about noon, frequently forgetting to give them their 
corn for dinner, or even unchaining them, lest big Christian charity should 
cause them to run away. We once asked this pious creature, who often, 
endeavoured to impress us with the humanity of his occupation, what sort 
of a pftace he expected ip tho next world ? His answer was quite 
philosophical; but we will not burdon the reader’s mind with it. 
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weemed mighty stupid about everything, and talked just 
as if he didn’t know anything about nothing. ‘A 
nigger’s a nigger in South Carolina,’ said he dryly, and 
inquired for a quid of tobacco, which I handed him, and 
he took one big enough for six. Said I, ‘ Mister, do you 
call a man a nigger what’s a Portugee and an’t black V 
•It depends on 'how he was born/ says he. ‘Well, but 
ye can’t make a white man a nigger nohow, whether it’s 
in South Carolina or Scotland/ says I. ‘ Well, we don’t 
stand upon such things here; we can show you niggers 
as white as you be, Mr. Mate/ says In*. * But, mister, 
what's to do about our steward, that ye make yer 
inquiries about him? he ha’n’t did nothing?’ said L 
•Well, Mr. Mato, it’s contrary to law to bring nigger 
stewards into our port. They’re a bad set of fellows 
generally, and wc claim the right to lock ’em op to 
insure their good behaviour and keep their bad influence 
away from our slaves. ’Tis not my office. I observed 
your arrival and wrecked condition, and merely came to 
take a look/ said he. ‘Well, now, mister, our steward 
thinks as much of himself as anybody, and wouldn’t mix 
with your niggers on any account. But, mister, won’t 
it make a difference because we're east upon your shore 
in distress ? ’ says I. ‘ Not a whit! it’s contrary to law , 
and th^. law’s got nothing to do with wind and weather. 
We love the sovereignty of our law too well to make any 
discrimination. „ We’re a hospitable people, and always 
give folks plenty to eat; but wc never allow any favours 
in the law. I’ll call and see you in the morning/ said 
he, and away he went.” 

This individual was Mr. Grimshaw, the principal mover 
of the powers that fa, notwithstanding he asserted that it 
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was not his office, and that he just walked roupd to take 
a look. 

During his visit on board, Manuel was absent on bgard 
a Boston barque, where he met a white steward, who gave 
him a sad picture of the Charleston jail and the cruel 
treatment that was inflected upon prisoners there by 
starvation. He told him that he was once put in for 
a trifling offence, and nearly starved to death before 
he got out. “You will be sure to go there, Manuel,” 
said he, u for they make no distinction ; and if a man’s a 
foreigner, and can’t speak for himself, he’ll stand no 
chance a± all. • T’d give ’em the slip afore I’d suffer such 
another punishment,” lie continued. 

This so worked upon the poor fellow’s mind that it 
became a matter of little moment whether he jumped 
overboard or remained on the ship. He waited until the 
mate had concluded, and commenced appealing to the 
captain in a most pitiful manner. The disgrace of being 
imprisoned seemed worse than the punishment; and he 
did not seem to comprehend the intention that he should 
be imprisoned for no crime in the United States, when he 
had sailed round the world and visited a majority of its 
ports*, both barbarous and civilised, without molestation. 
He wauted the captain to pay him off, and let him leave 
by some vessel in the morning. The captain endeavoured 
to soothe his fears by assuring him that there was no 
danger of his being imprisoned ; thit -the people of 
Charleston had too much good feeling In them to be cruel 
to a distressed sailor; that the power of the consul was 
a sufficient guarantee of protection. “ You are not 
among Patagonians, Manuel,” said he. “ There’s no use 
of working your mind into a fever ; you’ll be as well taken 
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care of here, and be thought as much bf, as you would in 
London.” This assurance had the effect to soothe his 
mind, upon which he left the cabin more at ease, and 
went into the forecastle to turn in with his little 
companion Tommy. Men had been detailed for the 
pumps as soon as the hood-tide made, and the captain 
retired to his berth. 

It seemed there was a mutual understanding between 
the pilots and officers in regard to the arrival of coloured 
stewards; and the pilot, after leaving the vessel, went 
directly to Mr. Grimshaw’s office, and reported a nut for 
.him to crack. This brought him to the wjiarf to “ look 
around.” 

Early in the morning the crew were at their duty. 
The mate commenced giving orders to clear away the 
deck, and Manuel to make preparations for breakfast. 
He had scarcely commenced before two men, Messrs. 
Dunn and Dusenberry, walked up and down the wharf 
for several minutes ; then they would stand together and 
gaze as if to watch the approach of some vessel in the 
offing. At length, Dusenberry, seeing Manuel come to 
the gangway with a bucket in his hand, walked to her 
side, and, stepping on board, seized him by the collar, and, 
drawing a paper from his pocket, said, “You’re my 
prisoner! You must go to gaol ! Come, be quick, sir ! 
You must not stop to get your things—you must send for 
them after yoiij'e committed.” 

The mate and several of the crew being near, at once 
gathered around him. At the same time Dunn, who was 
standing at the end of the wharf awaiting the result, 
thinking Dusenberry was opposed, came to his assistance. 
The officers and crew knew the respect due to the laws 
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too well to oppose any obstacles to the constable* in 
executing their duty. The mate, in a very polite manner, 
asked as a favour that they would leave the man a few 
minutes until the captain came on deck. They yielded to 
his solicitation after a great deal of grumbling. The 
arrest made a deep feeling among the seamen. They 
felt that they were losing their best friend; and to 
see him dragged away like a felon, between two ruffianly 
constables, awakened those finer sympathies which lay 
coiled beneath the rongh exterior of a sailor’s feelings. 
Had he murdered, plundered, or even disobeyed the 
orders of his •officers, there would have been some cause" 
for the proceeding; but to witness the spectacle of an 
innocent man being led away to suffer in a criminal’s 
cell, in a land of freedom, could not fail to call forth 
every feeling of remorse in the hearts of those who had 
been his companions in hardship and suffering. Xone 
felt it more than little Tommy. He heard the noise upon 
deck, and came running with tears in his eyes, and cried, 
u O Manuel! why, Manuel, what are they going to take 
you away for ? Won’t I see you again, Manuel V' The 
little fellow’s simplicity touched the feelings of all present. 
But the lame officer, I)unn, stood with a pair of handcuffs 
in his hand, as unmoved as a stoic,, while Duscnberry 
expressed his impatience, and began to' push the boy away, 
and motion to march him off. 

“ Hold a bit!” said the mate. “ The captain will be 
oii deck in a few minutes; he wants aSvord or two with 
yon.” 

“We can’t stop unless we’re compensated for our time . m 
. 4 Tis no use to delay—’twon’t do any good; he’s a nigger 
to all intents and purposes. I know by the curl in his 
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hair-; they can’t escape me, I’ve had too much to do with 
them !” said Dunn. 

“ Yes, to be sure, I can tell a nigger by his ear, if his 
skin’s as white as chalk!” said Dusenberry. “It’s all 

gammon this bringing bright outlandish men here, and 
trying to pass them off for white folks. ’Twon’t stick ? 
You must come up and be registered, and you’ll have a 
good time at the jail, my boy; there’s plenty of bright 
gals in there, and you can have a wife, if you know how 
to do the courting.” 

The captain now came upon deck, and began to inter¬ 
cede, begging that they would not take 'Manuel away 
until he had seen the British consul. “ I know I can 
make everything straight. There is no occcasion to im¬ 
prison my steward—he’s neither a nigger nor a had man ; 
and I’ll pledge you my honour that he shall not leave the 
ship, or even go upon the wharf, if you will only allow 
me to see the consul before you take any further action,” 
he continued. 

K That is beyond our power, sir. You must see the 
sheriff; you’ll find him in his office bright and early. 
But you might as well put your appeal in your pocket, or 
send it to Queen Victoria, for all Consul Mathew can do 
for you. He’s been kicking up a fuss for two years; but 
he might as well whistle ag’in a brickbat as to talk his 
nonsense about English niggers to South Carolina. He’ll 
get* tarred and feathered yet, if he ain’t mighty shy about 
his movements. Bony, captain, we can’t accommodate 
you ; but we’re only actin’ for the sheriff, and his orders 
are imperative to bring him right up. We must lock the 
fellow up. We don’t make the law, nor we ha’n’t the 
power to control it.” Thus saying, Dunn took a little key 
from his pocket, and begun to turn it in the handcuffs. 
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“ What!” said tfle captain, lt don’t attempt to put them 
things on my man, upon your peril! Is tfiat the way 
you treat a poor shipwrecked sailor in South Carolina, the 
State of boasted hospitality 1 No, sir ! I will sacrifice 
my life before my man shall submit to such a thing,’’ 
said the captain, with liis Scotch energy aroused. 
“ Have you lost the last spark of confidence due to every 
man, rich or poor, black or white ? My word for him is 
sufficient; and if mercy was your inheritance, you would 
bestow it without fear. 1 would rather, had I known 
this, seek a shelter from your shores; take my men, worn 
out as they ajre, and my vessel in her wrecked condition ? 
leave your }>ort, and say to the civilised world, ‘1 was 
driven from the port of South Carolina, the State that 
refuses an asylum to shipwrecked mariners.’ Manuel 
would have another tale to add to that which he is 
already so fond of telling about the Patagonians. Save 
yourselves the trouble of unlocking your irons—they are 
very useless among innocent jjeoplq; au<l if you make a 
second attempt, you may overtax my feelings.'’ 

“ Captain 1” said Dunn, “ we’d not he takin’ the advan¬ 
tage of ye because ye’re a stranger, but ’tis the law ; and 
if we accommodates ye, sure it’ll be at our own risk. But 
anyhow, captain, ye’d be keep in’ ipeself and this gentle¬ 
man a long time waiting, ’twouldn’Jb be amiss to he giving 
us the usual perquisite. You won’t miss it, and we’ve a 
great deal to do for small fees, that, nivor compiusate for 
the accommodation we he’s to giy$. everybody j an’the 
loss of time’s the loss of money.” 

“ Give you a perquisite ! No, indeed ; I never pay for 
such favours. Wait a tow moments. I will accompany- 
you myself, if you will not take my honour for his good 
conduct on the way to prison,” continued the captain. 
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“ Captain, sure ye needn't trouble yerself anyhow. 
We'll take yer honour that he don’t run away ; and if he 
does, ye’ll stand tho odds at the sheriff’s. Sure, a case 
would niver pass Mr. Grimshaw’s observation ; but t.o 
plase ye, and considerin'the wreck, meself and Dusenberry 
’ll put him up without,” said Dunn. 

During the conversation, Manuel pleaded hard to be 
heard before the consul, having a mistaken idea that the 
consul could protect him from all danger, and that if he 
could get a hearing before him he was sure to be released. 
The captain shook his hand and told liim to be contented 
until the consul’s office oj>ened, when he would come to 
the gaol and see him. Manuel then turned to the crew, 
and, shaking the hands of each, took his little bundle in one 
hand, and, holding little Tommy by the other (who accom¬ 
panied him to the head of the wharf), was soon out of sight. 

But will the reader believe what was the practice of 
these petty officers ? We can assure them that such in¬ 
stances as the one we- shall relate are not only practised 
in Charleston to an unlimited extent, but the fact is well 
known to both magistrates and the public; the former 
treat it as moonshine, and the latter rail against it, but 
never take proper action. 

Scarcely had little Tommy left them at the head of the 
wharf before they intimated that it would be well to 
consider a morning dram. To this end they walked into 
a “ Dutch comer-shop,” and, passing into the back room, 
gave sundry insinuations that could not be misunderstood. 
“ Well! come, who pays the shot V said Dunn, stepping 
up to the counter, and crooking his €nger upon his nose 
a$ a dumpling-faced Dutchman, who stood behind the 
counter, waiting for his man to name it. The Dutchman 
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was very abort ,and very thick, leaving the impression 
that he had been Very much depressed in his own country 
when young. He nibbed his hands and flirted his fingers 
in motion of anxiety. “ Every ting vat de shentlem&n 
vant him—dare notin like to my zin and brondty vat 
him got mit ze zity,” said Dutchy. 

“ Gentlemen, I should be glad to have you drink with 
me, if it be proper to ask,” said Manuel. 

“ Oh, yes—certainly, yes! just whao we come for, 
something to cut away the cobwebs—’twouldn’t do to 
go out in the morning fog without a lining,” said Dunn. 

“Name ik! name it, shentlemen!” exclaimed the 
Dutchman, as lie rapjjed his fingers upon the counter, 
and seemed impatient to draw forth his filthy stuff. 
They named their drinks each with a different name. 
Manuel not being a Charleston graduate in the profession 
of mixing drinks and attaching slang names to them, Mr. 

Dusenberrv undertook to instruct him in a choice. The 

** 

Dutchman was an adept at mixing, and the “ morning 
pul/8” were soon set out to the extreme satisfaction of 
Dunn and Dusenberry. “ All right f tip her down, my 
old fellow ; none o’ yer screwed faces over such liquor as 
that. We drink on the legitimate in Charleston, and 
can put it down until we see stars,” said Dusenberry, 
addressing himself to Manuel, who was making a Wry 
face, while straining to swallow the cut-throat stuff. 

Dusenberry now left Manuel in charge of Dunn, Saying 
lie was going out to attend to sgmg business. Manuel 
drew from his pocket a quarter of a Columbian doubloon, 
and, throwing it upon the counter, told the Dutchfnau to 
give him change. The Dutchman picked it up, turned* 
it over several times, and, squinting at it, inquired, in a 
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very unpretending maimer, what its value was.* He knew 
already, y&i this was only done to try'Manuel. At the 
same moment he winked to Dunn, who, stepping. up, 
gave it a significant toss upon the counter. ^ The diwil a 
hit more than two dollars ; all right, Swizer,” said he. 

“ ’Tis fom* dollar, West Inge—I want my change,” said 
Manuel, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ I no want no more 
than my own ; and no man to cheat-e me.” 

“ Don’t be bothering with your four dollars—sure, ye 
a’n’t in the West Inges now; and money’s plenty in 
Charleston, and I can’t bring up so much—half so much. 
Don’t be bothering with your West Inge nonsense. If 
ye try to raise a fuss here, I’ll make the captain suffer. 
Ye must learn that it won’t do for a nigger to dispute a 
white man in Charleston ; we’d twitch ye up by the same 
law we’d put it to our own niggers, and ye’d git trised 
up, and about fifty paddles on yer bare butt.” The 
Dutchman put down a dollar and seventy cents, but 
Manuel refused to tako it up ; when this follow, Dunn, 
pretending to be the friend of Manuel, held out his hand, 
and telling the bar-keeper to put another dollar, which 
he did, he passed it hurriedly into Manuel’s hand, and, 
making a pass, told him to put it into his pocket. 

It was now about good business-time tor the Dutch¬ 
man, and his customers were coming in with their bottles 
and pots in great numbers. The place was a little filthy 
hole, very black ( $md dirty, about twelve feet long and 
sev&n feet wide, with, a high board counter almost in the 
centre. The only stock-in-trade that decorated it was a 
few barrels of lager beer; several kegs, with names to 
* set forth the different qualities of liquors painted upon 
them ; a bushel basket about half fell of onions, and a. 
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few salt liwli a keg that stood by the door. Around 
the room were several benches similar to those in guard¬ 
houses. Upon two of them were stretched two ragged 
and filthy-looking negroes, who looked as if they had been 
spending the night in debauchery. Dunn, as if to show- 
his authority, limped toward them, and commenced 
fledging their backs with his hickory-stick in a most un¬ 
merciful manner, until one poor old fellow, with a lame 
hantf, cried out for- mercy at the to]) of his voice. 

“ It’s a bad business keeping these niggers here all 
night, Swim*—you know I’ve done the dean thing with 
you several times,” said Dunn, pointing his finger at the 
Dutchman, who winked, and, coming from behind the 
counter, slipped something into his hand, and, stepping to 
the door, assumed some threatening language against the 
negroes, should they ever come back to his store. A 
large portion of those who came for liquor were negroes, 
who looked as if they were parting with their last cent 
for stimulant, for they were- ragged and dirty, and needed 
bread more than liquor. Their condition seemed pitiful 
in the extreme, and yet the Dutch u corner-shop keeper” 
actually got rich from their custom, and so craving was 

i 

he upon their patronage that he treated them with much 
more courtesy than his white customers. * 

# These “ Dutch oomer-sliops” arc notorious, places in Charleston, and 
are discountenanced by respectable citizens; becausg they become the 
rendezvous of "niggerfi/’ who got into bad* habits and neglect their 
masters’ or mistresses’ business. Yet the keeper* fcxert such an influence 
at elections that the officials not only tear them, but, in order to secure 
their favours, lcavo their rascality unmolested. Well might a writer in 
the Charleston Courier of August 31,1862, say—We were astonished 
with many others, at the sweeping charges made in the resolutions passedT 
at the Hutchinson meeting at Hatch’s Hall, and were ready to enlist 
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It is strictly u contrary to law in CkarTeMon" to sell 
liquor to a negro without an order from a white man ; 
the penalty being fine and imprisonment. Yet so fla¬ 
grant has become the abtiso that it is notorious that 
hush-money is paid by a certain class of Dutch liquor- 
sellers to the officers. In nearly all the streets of Charles¬ 
ton, where there is a shanty or nook large enough to 
hold a counter and some tumblers, these wretches may be 
found dealing out their poisonous drugs to a poor, half- 
starved class of negroes, who resort to all kinds of dis¬ 
honest means to get money to spend at their counters. 
These places are nearly all kept by foreigners, whose 
merciless avarice scruples at nothing, however mean. 
They soon become possessed of considerable metuis, and, 
through their courtesy and subserviency to the negro— 
for they are the only class of whites that will beg his 
pardon if they have offended him—carry on a sort of 
active rivaliv with each other for his custom. It is from 
these miserable hells that seven-tenths of the crimes*arise 
for which the poor negro is dragged to the workhouse, 
and made to suffer under the paddle. 

And yet these very men, whose connivance at vice and 
crime is disregarded by the law, rise and take position in 
society, not only entering into more respectable business, 
but joining in that phalanx who are seeking the life-blood 

fit once to lend ouV voice to turn out an ‘administration’ that for two years 
permitted * moral sentiment to be abandoned,* ‘ truthfulness disregarded,’ 
‘reverence for religion ^obliterated/ ‘protection to religious freedom re¬ 
fused/ ‘licentiousness allowed/ ‘and a due administration for vice 
neglected.* ” These charges stand unrefuted, and, with but one or two 
»exceptions, we liavo never known one of those unlawful comer-shops 
prosecuted by the present administration. And those single instances 
only where they were driven to notice the most flagrant abuses. 
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of the old Southerner, and, like a silent moth, working 
upon his decay. There is a deep significance in the 
answer so frequently given in Charleston to the inter¬ 
rogatory, “ Who lives in that splendid dwelling t It seems 
to have been the mansion of a prince, but is somewhat 
decayed.” 

“ Oh, bless mo, yes ! It was once the mansion of the 
So-and-sos, one of the first families, but they’re very poor 
now. Mr. What-you-may-call-’em owns it now; they 
say he didn’t get it honestly. He kept a little grog-shop 
on the Bay, or sold bacon and whiskey on the Bay, and 
made awful charges against poor So-and-so, and, after a 
long trial in Chancery, he got his house. He’s a big 
fellow, now, I tell you, and is going to fit the house up 
for himself f ’ 

Dunn told Mannel to be seated, that there was no 
occasion for hurrying-—it would be all right if he got to 
the sheriff’s office at nine o’clock; and then commenced 
descanting upon the fine time he would have at the jail. 

There’s a right good lot of comrades there, me boy; 
ye’ll have fiddling and dancing, plenty of gals, and a jolly 
time; and ye a’n’t a criminal, ye know, so it won’t be 
anything at all, only keep up a stiff under-lip. Come, 
let us take another drink ; I feeL mighty husky this 
morning!” said he. 

Just at this time Dnsenberry re-entered, puffing and 
blowing as if he had been engaged iff a foat*-race. “ Afio- 
ther bird for old Grimshaw, at Comm’erciai Wharf! T 
know’d she had one aboard, ’cause I seed him from the 
wharf,” said he, in perfect extasv, pulling, out a pencil 
and making a note in a little book. 

“ Don’t be a child,” said Dunn. lt Come, we have just 
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proposed another drink—you join,' of course; ye niver 
says no, eh, Duse ?” They stepped to the counter; and 
Dunn, again pointing his finger upon his nose at the 
Dutchman, who stood with his hands spread upon the 
counter, called for gin and hitters, Stoughton light. 
Turning to Manuel, who was sitting upon a bench, with 
his head reclined upon his hand, apparently in deep 
meditation, he took him by the collar in a rude manner, 
and, dragging him to the counter, said, “Come, by the 
pipers! rouse up your spirits, and don’t be sulking, my 
old Portugec ! Take another O-bo-joyful, and it’ll put ye 
all right, and ye’ll dance a hornpipe like ajim-crack.” 

M Excuse me, sir, I think I have taken enough. Do, 
please, either taike me back to my vessel, or where you 
are going to. This is no place for me P said Manuel. 

u Sure, what signifies 1 Don’t be talking your bother¬ 
ation here ! a nigger mustn’t sauce a white man. Come, 
there’s no use backing out; you must take a glass of 
Swizer’s lager beer,” said Dunn. 

Manuel looked around him, and then closing up veiy 
reluctantly, the Dutchman filled his glass with frothy 
beer, and the three touched glasses and drank. They 
then retired to a bench, and commenced discussing the 
propriety of some point of their official privileges, while 
Manuel was left standing at the counter. 

u Who pay de drink vat shr got V 1 inquired the Dutch¬ 
man, anxious"£0 serve two little niggers who had just 
<001110 in with‘bottles in their hands. 

“ It was our friend’s treat. Come, my good fellow, do 
the clean thing according to Southern science. We’ll put 
a good word in for you to the jailor ; you won’t lose 
nothing by it,” said Dusenberry. 
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“ My friends, I wtrk hard for my money, and have 
none to spend foolishly. The small amount is of little 
consequence, hut I would much sooner make you a present 
of it than to be drugged by pretence. I’ve no desire to 
indulge the pro] >ensi ties of others. Whatever you are 
going to do with me, do it, and let me know my fate. I 
am sick and fatigued, and have need for the doctor. Take 
me to a prison, or where you please. I have done no 
crime ; I want sleep, not punishment. Next time? I ship¬ 
wrecked, I get plank and go overboard ’fore I cum to 
Charleston.” So saying, he pulled out fifty cents and 
threw it upon # the counter, and the Dutchman swept it 
into the drawer as if it was all right, and “just the 
change.” 

u Shut lip, you black rascal, you ! You ihusn’t talk that 
way in South Carolina. We’ll have you stretched on the 
frame and paddled for insolence to a white man. D—n 
me, if you're in such a hurry for it, just come alongf’ 
said Pusenberry; and, reaching his hand over to Dunn, 
took the handcuffs from him and attempted to put them 
on Manuel’s wrists. The poor fellow struggled and begged 
for more than ten minutes, and was well-nigh overpower¬ 
ing them, when Dusenberry drew a long dirk-knife from 
his bosom, and, holding it in a threatening attitude at his 
breast, uttered one of those fierce yells such as are com¬ 
mon to slave-hunters, whose business it is to hunt and 
run down runaway niggers with blopdhoumds. “Submit, 
you black villain, or I'll have your heart’s blood I BringR 
rope, and we’ll trise him up here! Jump! be quick, 
Swizer!” said he, addressing himself to the Dutchman. 
The Dutchman ran into the front apartment, brought out* 
a cord similar to a clothes’-line, and commenced to undo it. 
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u Bo you give up now V* said Dnsfenberry, still bolding 
the knife pointed at him. Manuel .was in the habit of 
carrying a poniard when on shore in foreign countries, 
and put his hand to his breast-pocket to feel for it. He 
remembered that he had left it in his chest, and that 
resistance would be useless against a posse giving expres¬ 
sion to such hostility to him. The shackles were put 
upon his hands with ruffianly force.* 

“ Oh! am I a man, or am I a brute ? What have I 
done to receive such treatment? May trod look down 
upon me, and forgive me my transgressions; for in his 
hands are my rights, and he will give me justice,” said 
Manuel, looking his cruel torturers in the face. 

u A man ! No, by heavens, you’re a nigger; an’ it’s 
that we’d be teaching you ! Going, none of yer sermons 
here ; trot off! We’ll give you a handkerchief to cover 
your hands, if you’re so d—d delicate about walking 
through the streets,” said Dunn, throwing him an old red 
handkerchief, and inarching him along through Broad- 
street. Dnsenberry now left him entirely in the charge 
of Dunn, while, as he said, he went to Adger’s Wharf 
to keep his eye on another vessel that was approaching 
the dock. The tricks of this man Dunn were well known 
to those connected with the police and sheriff’s office; 

* The author, in company with a gentleman now residing in Baltimore, 
preferred a complaint against these officers for maltreatment of *•' coloured 
seamen,” and for -frightening them into payment of certain sums of 
money for being allowed the privilege of going to prison without them, 
before one of the presiding magistrates of Charleston— S. F. Robertson, 
Esq. We made it before that gentleman, in consequence of his standing 
and respectability. The result was, that ho gave a little private advice 
Jho them, which they listened to while in his presence, but forgot to respect 
beyond it. 
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but, instead of being* displaced for his many offences, he 
was looked upon Uy tJiem as the best officer «pon the 
rolls; and, in fishing for mischievous niggers, he was held 
us a perfect paragon. In this instance, he was not con¬ 
tented with the outrages he had inflicted upon Manuel at 
the Dutch grog-shop, which he had forced him into, but 
he would stop in the public street to bold conversation 
with eveiy core ho met, and keep the poor man standing 
for public gaze,, like chained innocence awaiting the nod 
of a villain. Tin? picture would have been complete, if a 
monster in human form were placed in the foreground 
applying the lash, according to the statute laws of South 
Carolina. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SHEKIFF’S OFFICE. 

It is nine o’clock on the morning of the 24th March, 
1852. Mannel was marched into the sheriff’s office, situ¬ 
ated in the conrt-house, on the corner of Broad and 
Meeting streets. A large table stood in the centre of the 
room, covered with sundry old papslf^and an inkstand. 
At one side was an old sofa, hearing strong evidence of 
its being worn out at the expense of the State. A few 
pine-wood and painted book-stands, several tipstaffs, old 
broken-backed chairs, and last, hut not least, a wood- 
sawyers buck-saw, stood here and there in beautiful 
disorder around the room; while, as if to display the 
immense importance of the office, a “ cocked ” hat, with the 
judicial sword, hung conspicuously above the old sofa. A 
door opened upon the left hand, leading into the clerk’s 
office, where the books and archives of the office were 
kept. Mr. Kanapeaux, the incumbent, exhibited a great 
deal of good feeling, which it would have lost the sheriff 
none of his reputation to pattern after, and kept Iifs office 
in «very respectable order. 

“ Come in’ere, Manwell, or whatever ycr name i%’?>£aid 
Dunn, as he led the way into the presence of Mr, 
shaw, the lean, haggard-looking man wc have before 
' described. His dark, craven features, as he sat peering 
through his glasses at the morning news, gave him the 
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appearance of a man of whom little was to ho expected by 

those who had the misfortune to fall into his hands. 

“ Ah, Dunn, you are the best officer in the city ! Ton 
my soul, these fellows can’t escape yon ! * Where did you 
pick up that nigger ?” said he, with a look of satisfaction. 

11 A fat feo case, Mr. Grimshaw,' c contrary to law / he’s 
a Portugee nigger. Never had so much trouble with a 
niggpr in my lite ; I didn’t know but the fellow was going 
to preach a sermon. The captain—he belongs to a 
wrecked Englishman—wanted to come the gammon game 
with him, and pass him for a white man ; but, sure, ho 
couldn’t come thaWjpne over meself and Du.se, anyhow,” 
said Dunn. 

Without saying a word, Manuel stood up before his. 
accusers, upon this strange charge of K contrary to law.” 

As he looked upon his accusers, he said, “ What have 
I done to suffer a murderer’s fate '? Am I to be sold as a 
slave because of the visitation of God ? I have done no 
murder! No ! nor have I stolen in your land ! and why 
did these men decoy me into—” 

* l Silence! silence! You are in the sheriff’s office,” 
said Dunn, pointing his finger at his nose. tf Yon can’t 
come your John Bull nigger in South'Carolina.” 

This brought the sheriff’s clerk to the door that led 
into th§ passage. “ DuAn, I have warded you about these' 
things several times; the public are gating wind of them| 
they’ll bring this office into disrepute |ret. * You ought to 
know what effect the association of v officials with these 

v , 

* comer-shop keepers’ is already havingin the community,” 
said he. ; . / 

“ How tlje divil do ye know Whact yer talking about ! 
Sure, it's his honour’s bisness, and not yours at all, at all/' 
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eoid Dunn, addressing himself to Mr. Kanapeaux, and 
then looking at Mr. Grimshaw. 

1w Mr. Kanapeaux, yon mnst.net interfere With the offi¬ 
cers and their duty; attend to your business; and get your 
book zUady to register this nigger-boy/ 1 said Grimshaw. 

“Well, now, my good fellow,” continued Grimshaw, 

“ I dislike this business very much; it don’t pay me enough 
1 foir all the bother I have with it. ’Tis just a Httle filtering 
of fees, which makes the duty of my office exceedingly 
annoying. But we must respect the law. We do these 
things to protect our institutions, and make them as light 
as possible. I might give you a great deal-of trouble ; I 
have the power, hut I make it a point to consider men in 
your case, and we’ll make you so comfortable that you 
won’t think of being imprisoned. You must understand 
that it is contrary to law to come among our niggers in. 
this way; it. gives them fanciful ideas. There’s such an 
r infernal imperfect state of things as these abolitionists are 
getting everything into,-behoves us to watch the commu¬ 
nications which are going u on between designing j>ebple 
and our slaves. We are a hospitable people —the world 
knows that—and have a religious respect for our laws, 
which we enforce without respect to persons. We’d like 
to let you go about the city, but then it’s contrary to 
law; and our maxims are so strongly fixed that it would 
violate our principles of government, which have now 
bebome so essential to the protection of our peculiar insti¬ 
tution, that the least variation would he dangerous, and 
lead to a multitude of difficulties. Nor can we allow any 
interpositions to favour rircumst&nces, because it would 
* be against the popular will of our people, and stir up that 
excitement which is already on the bursting, point against 
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the British consul. * I don’t like Bngjiflhinen^ much; but 
if. they were all like the editor of the London Fimes, who 
seems to know a light smart; thing or two about our 
niggers, they wouldn’t he trying to emancipate our 
niggers. But he dou’t know as much as he thinks he 
does about niggers, and could larn a good deal by oojping 
over here for a year or two. ^ 

“ Our system of law is sustained by faith and moral 
integiity. Wo admit no fictitious theories; give every 
man his meed of justice, without being moved by every 
prejudice and fancy of the human mind. We yield to 
no passions, nor allow ourselves to be moved by Northern 
fanatics and traitors, who are trying to distract the 
country.” 

The restraints of Injustice overwhelmed Manuel; and 
in the conflict of his feeling, and the stronger resolutions of 
his mind, a tear trickled down hiv cheek, telling the tale 
that his lips dare not, nor that his hands could not 
avenge. He wiped it away with his fettered hands, and 
his manly features again awoke with .resolution ; and As 
he looked above the mendicants that surrounded him, the 
olive hues of his counteuauce assumed a look of scorn. 
“ Am I iu a land of liberty withou^ freedom ?” he asked, 
looking upon his aeeusere. 

‘ c Make up your mind, my good jfellow, that you arc 
among humane }>eopld, who will seek to benefit you among 
men of your class. Make yourself fcjhppy, and look upon 
me as a friend, and you will never ba deceived. I control 
the jail, and my prisoners are as mrah attached to me as 
they would be to a father.” ; , 

“ It must be humanity that puts these symbols df 
ignominy upon my hands, ’ said Manuel; “ that confines 
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tne in a dungeon lest I should breathe a word of liberty 

toears that know it only as a fable,” 

Nobody had asked him to sit down, and, feeling the 
©Sect of his sickness and fatigue, he turned around as 
if to look for something to rest against. “ You must not 
sit down—-take off your hat!” said Grimsliaw. 

The poor fellow made an effort, but could not effect it 
with the fetters on his hands ; at which Dunn stepped 
up, and, snatching it from his head, flung it upon the 
floor. “You should learn manners, my good fellow,” 
said Grimshaw, “when you come into a sheriff’s office. 
It’s a place of importance, and people always pay respect 
to'it when they come into it; a few months in Charleston 
would make you as polite as our niggers.” 

“ Had you not better take the irons off the poor fellow’s 
hands ?—he looks as if he was tired out.” said Mr. K ana- 
pea ux, the clerk, who again came to the door and looked 
upon Manuel with an air of pity. The words of sympathy 
touched his feelings deeply; it was a simple word in his 
favour, so different from what he had met since he left 
the vessel, that he felt a kind friend had spoken in his 
behalf, and he gave way to his feeling in a gush of tears. 

“ Good suggestion, Mr. Kanapeaux!” said Grimshaw. 
“Better take ’em off, Mr. Dunn ; I don’t.think he’ll give 
you any more difficulty. He seems like a likely fellow, 
-and knows, if he cuts up any nigger rascality in Charleston, 
hell be snapped up. Now, my good fellow, put on your 
. best-natured countenance, and stand as straight as a 
ramrod. Mr. ICanapeaux, get your book ready to register 
him,” continued Grimshaw. 

Manuel now stood up under a slide, and his height and 
general -features were noted in the following manner, in 
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order to appease that sovereign dignity of South Carolina, 
law, which has so many strange devices to stow its im¬ 
portance :— 

“ Contrary to Law. 

Violation of the Act of 1821, as amended, <fcc. <fcc. 
Manuel Pereira o. State of South Carolina, 

Steward 

on hoard British Brig Janson , Captain Thompson. 
Entered 21th March, 1852. 


Height, 5 feet Sh inches. 

Complexion, light olive (bright). 

Features, sharp and acpiiline. 

[Hair and eyes, dark and straight; the former inclined 
to curl.] 

General remarks:—Age, twenty-nine ; Portuguese by 
birth : speaks rather broken, but politely; is intelligent, 
well formed, and good-looking. 

Fees to Sheriff: * 


To arrest, dots. 2—Registry, dols. 2 .... . 4 00 dola. 
“ Reeog.. dol. 1.31—Constable, dol. 1 . . . 2 31 „ 

“ Commitment and discharge .. 1 00 „ 


7 31 dok 

Jail-fees to be added when discharged.” 

After those remarks were duly entered, and Mr. Grjra- 
shaw read another lecture to hint on the importance of 
South Carolina law, and the kindness foe would receive 
at his hands if he made himself contented, he was told 
that he could go and be committed. The poor fellow 
had stood up until he was nearly exhausted; yet it was 
not enough to gratify tin; feelings of that miserable nus-' 
creant, Dunn. Scarcely had he left the sheriffs office, or 
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passed twq squares from the court-hous^, before he entered 
pother Dutch grog-shop, a little more respectable in 
. appearance, but not in character. They entered by a 
side door, which led into a back apartment provided 
with a table and two wooden settees. As Dunn entered, 
he was recognised by two negro-fellows, who were playing 
dominoes at the table. They arose, and ran through the 
front store into the 'street, as if some evil spirit had 
descended among them. The Dutchman sprang for the 
dominoes, and quickly thrust them into a tin measure, 
which he secreted under the counter. 

“ Ah, Drydcz !” said Dunn ; “ you vagabond, you! 
up to the old tricks again 1 ? Ye Dutchmen Are worse 
than the divil! It’s meself’ll make ye put a Jive for that. 
Come, fork it over straight, and don't be muttering yer 
Dutch lingo!” 

. , “Vat zuo drinkmit mo dismorning? Misser Dunz’ to 
best fellow vat eom’ez in my shop,” said Drydcz. 

“Ah! stop yer botheration, and don't be cornin’ yer 
Dutch logger over an Irishman! Put down the five 
dollars, and we’ll take the drinks presently. Meself 
and me friend herfe’ll drink yer health,” said Dunn, point¬ 
ing to Manuel, who shook his head as much as to decline. 
The Dutchman now ojieued his drawer, and, rolling a bill 
up in his fingers, passed it as if unobserved into the hands 
of Dunn. 

i * 

“ Now, Drydez,” said Dunn, “ if ye want to do the clean 
thing, put a couplb of brandy-smashes—none of your 
d —d Dutch cut-throat brandy—the best old stuff. Come, 
me old chuck (turning .to Manuel, and pulling him by 
the whiskers), cheer up; another good stiff’ner will put 
you on your taps again. South Carolina’s a great State ; 
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and a man what can’t be happy in Charleston ooglft to 
be put through by daylight by the abolitionisms. 1 ’ 

The Dutchman soon prepared th© smashes, and, supply¬ 
ing them with straws, put them upon the table, and seated 
chairs close at hand. “ Excuse me!” said Manuel, “ I’ve 
drunk enough already, and should like to lie down. I 
am unwell, and feel the effect of wliat I have already 
taken.' I am too feeble. Pray tell me how far the prison 
is from here, and I will go myself.” 

“ Go, is it ?—the divil a go ye’ll go from this until ye 
drink the smash. None of yer Portugec independence 
here. We larn niggers the politeness of gintlemen in 
Charleston, me bnck !” and, seizing him by the collar, 
dragged him to the. table; then grasping the tumbler with 
the other hand, he held it before his face. “ Do you see 

t X* 

that ? and, bedad, ve’ll drink it, and not be foolin’, or I’d 
put the contents in your phiz !” said he. 

Manuel took the glass, while the Dutchman stood 

chuckling oyer the very nice piece of fun, and the spice 

of Mr. Dunn’s yrit, sis he called it. •“ Vat, zu make him 

vat ’e no vents to'? You doz make me laugh so ven zu 

• ^ 

comes ’ere, I likes to kilt myself,” said Drydez. 

A bright mulatto-fellow was now seen in the front 
store, making quizzical signs to the Dutchman, who, 
understanding its signification, lost no time in slipping 
into his pocket a tumbler nearly half full of brandy and 
waier ; and, stepping behind the'division door, passed it 
slily to the mulatto, who equally; as. silly passed it down 
his throat; and, putting a piece of Money into the Dutch¬ 
man’s hand, stepped up to the counter as if to wait for 
his change. “ All light 1” said the Dutchman, looking 
around at. his shelves, and then again under the counter. 
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so !” said the mulatto. “I want fourpenee ; you 
done dat be for several times; I wants my money.” 

“ Get out of my store, 6r I’ll kick you out P said the 
Dutchman; and, catching up a big club, ran from behind 
the counter, and commenced belabouring the negro over 
the head in a most unmerciful manner. At this, the 
mulatto retreated into the lane, and with a volley of the 
epithets dared the Dutchman to come out, and he 
would whip him. 

Dunn ran to the scene, and ordered the negro to be off, 
and not use such language to a white man, that it was 
“contrary to lain” and he would take him to- the work- 
house. 

“ Why, massa, I knows what ’em respect, white men 
what he genunen like yersef, but dat Dutchman stand 
dah an’t no gentlem’, he done gone tieffe my money 
seven time ; an’ 1 whip him sure—jus 1 lof him come out 
here. I doesn’t care, for true, and God saw me, J be 
whip at the wukhou.se next minute, lie tief, an’ lie, an’ 
he cheat me.” The Dutchman stood at the door with 
the big stick in bis hand—the negro in the mi<idle of the 
*lane, with his fists in a pugilistic attitude, daring and 
threatening—while the lamping Dunn stood by the side of 
the Dutchman, acting- as a r mediator. Manuel, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, emptied his tumbler down 
a large opening in the floor. 

* It, is a notorious fact in Charleston, that, although the 
negro, whether He be a black or white one, is held in 
abject obedience to tho white man proper, no matter what 
his grade may be, yet such is the covetous and conde¬ 
scending character of these groggery-keepers that they 
become courteous to the negro, and submit to an equality 
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of sociability. The. negro, taking advantage of this 
familiarity, will use the most insulting and abusive 
language to this class of Dutchmen, who, cither through 
cowardice or. fear of losing their trade, never resent It. 
"We may say, in the language of Dunn, when he was 
asked if negroes had such liberties with white .men in 
Charleston, M A nigger knows a Dutch shopkeeper better 
‘than he knows himself—a nigger dare not speak that 
way to anybody else.” 

Tlie Dutchman gets a double profit from the negro, 
and with it diffuses a double vice among them, for which 
they have to suffer the severest penalty. It is strictly 
“contrary to law” to purchase anything from a negro 
without a ticket to sell it from his master. But how is 
this regarded % Why, the shopkeeper foregoes the ticket, 
encourages the warehouse-negro to steal, and purchases 
his stealings indiscriminately, at about one-half their 
value. Wo might" enumerate fifty different modes prac¬ 
tised by “ yoofC legal-voting citizens, totally regardless 
of the law, aud exerting an influence upon the negro 
tenfold more direful than that which could possibly arise 
from the conversation of a few respectable men belonging 
to a friendly nation. ’ ' 

Dunn, after driving the mulatto man from the .door, 
and upbraiding the Dutchman for his'cowardice, returned 
to the tabic, and, patting lVlauucl upon the back, drank 
the balance of bis smash, saying, “ Colne, nm good fellow, 
we must do the thing up brown, row— we’ve got the 
Dutchman nailed oil Ids own hook! We. must have 
another hom; it’s just the stuff in our climate. The 
‘Old Jug’s’ dose by, and they’ll be matin’*a parson of 
y° u ^ hc.n you get there. We’ve had a right jolly time,' 
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/&nd ye cant wet your whistle when ye’re femint the 
gAtes.” * * 

“ I don’t ask such favours, and will drink no more,” 
said ManucL 


“Fill her up, Drydez! fiU l^e^up ! two more smashes 
best brandy and du must drink another, 



Srihg the pious notions out o’ ye in 
i,” said Dunn,' turning around to Manuel. 

• The Dutchman filled the glasses, and Dunn, laying his 
big hickory stick upon the counter, took one in each 
hand, and going directly to Manuel, “There, take it, 
and drink her oft'—no humbugging; yer mother niver 
gave such milk as that,” said he. 


“ Excuse me, sir; I positively will not!” said Manuel; 
and no sooner had he lisped the words than Dunn threw 
the whole contents in his face. Enraged at such out¬ 
rageous conduct, the poor fellow could stand it no longer, 
and fetched him a blow that levelled him upon the floor. 
. The Dutchman ran to the assistance of Dunn, and 
succeeded in relieving him from his unenviable situation. 
Not. satisfied, however, they succeeded, after a. hard 
struggle, in getting him upon the floor • when the 
Dutchman, after calling the assistance of a miserable 
negro, held him down while? Dunn beat him with his 
stick. His cries of “Murder” and “Help” resounded 
throughout the neighbourhood, and, notwithstanding they 
attempted t6, gag him, brought several persons to the 
spot. Among them was a well-known master-builder 
in Charleston—a very muscular and a very humane man. 
The rascality of Dunn was no new thing to him, for he 
had had practical demonstrations of it upon his own 
negroes, who had been enticed into the “comer-stops” 
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for the double purpose of the Dutchmen getting their 
money, aud the officers getting hush-money from the 


owner. 

The moment he saw Dunn, he exclaimed, “ Ah, you 
vagabond !" and, nimbleness of a cat, 

struck the Dutchman & v1 1^yiHr 
his length into a corner among a lot of 
then, seizing Dunn by the collar, he shook him linear 
puppy, and brought him a slap with his oj»en hand that 
double-dyed his ml face, aud brought a stream of claret 
from his nose ; while the miserable nigger, who had been 
struggling to bold Manuel down, let go his hold, and ran 
as if his life was in danger. The scone was disgusting in 
the extreme. Manuel arose, with his face cut in several 


places, his clothes bedaubed with filth from the floor, and 

his neck and shirt-bosom covered with blood; while the 
, * 
aghast features of Dunn, with his red, matted hair, and 

his glaring, vicious eyes, bespattered with the combined 

blood of Ins victim and bis own nasal organ, gave him 

the most fiendish look imaginable. 


The gentleman, after reprimanding the Dutchman for 


keeping up these miserable practices, which were dis¬ 
gracing the community, and bringing suffering, starvation, 
and death ujkui the slaves, turned to; Dunn, and addressed 
him. “You are a pretty officer of.the law! A villain 
* upon the highway—a disgrace to yejur colour, and a s^ain 
upon those who retain you in office! A man who has 
violated the peace and every principle* of honest duty—a 
man who eveiy day merits the wprst criminal punish¬ 
ment, kept in the favour of the municipal' department to 
pollute its very name ! If there is a spark of honesty 
left in the police-department, I will use my influence to 
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stop your conduct. The gallows will be your doom yet. 
You must not think because you are leagued in the same 
traffic,* that you are to go unpunished. And you, 
Drydez,” said he, turning to the Dutchman, “ I shall enter 
you upon the information-docket, as soon as I go down 
into the city.” < v • 

: !T ->. “ Zeu may tu vat zeu plas mit me—te mayor bees my 
ffodnd, an* he knowz vot me ams. Yuz sees zel no bronty, 
no zin! Yot yu to mit de fine, eh V 

“ I’d like to see you do that same agin, Mr.-. It 

wouldn’t be savin’ y engulf a pace-warrant, and another 
for assault and battery ! Sure, Magistrate Gyles is a first- 
rate friend of me own, and he’d not suffer me imposed on. 
The d—cl nigger was obstinate and wouldn’t go to jail,” 
said Dunn in a cowardly, whimpering manner. 

“ Oh, yez, me heard mit ’im swore vat he no go to zale 1” 
rejoined the Dutchman anxiously. 

“Tell.me none of your lies,” said he ; “you are both 
the biggest rascals in town, and carry on your conceited 
villany as boldly as if you had the control of the city in 
your hands.” Manuel was* trembling under the emotions 
of grief and revenge. His Portuguese blood would have 
revenged itself at the poniard’s point; but, fortunately, he 

* Bunn kept ono of the worst and moat notorious drinking-shops in 
Charleston ; but, to reconcile liis office with that strict requirement which 
never allowed anything “ contrary to low" in Charleston, he made his 
wife a “frec-tradar." This sp<*cial act of South Carolina may, in effect, 
be classed among its many singular laws. It has an exceedingly accom¬ 
modating effect among bankrupt husbands, and acts as a masked battery 
for innumerable sins jhn a business or official Hue. It so happens, once in 
a 'While, that one of the “fair free dealers n gets into limbo through the 
force of some ruti*Tp8H creditor; and the “Prison Bounds’ Act,”being 
very delicato in it^ hearings, frequently taxes the gallantry of • the 
chivalrous gentleman of the Charleston bar. 
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had left it in his chest. He saw that he had a friend at 
his hand, and, with the earnestness of a child, resigned 
himself to his charge. 

In a few minutes quiet was produced; and the gentleman, 
expressing a desire to know how the trouble originated, 
inquired of Manuel how it was brought about. Rut no 
sooner had he connnenced^his story than he was inter¬ 
rupted by Dium asserting his right, according to the law# 
of South Carolina, to make his declaration, which could 
not be refuted by the negro’s statement, or e^en testimony 
at law; and in another moment jumped up, and, taking 
Manuel by the collar, commanded him to come along to 
jail; and, turning to the gentleman, dared him to inter* 
* fere with his duty. 

“ I know how you take people to jail, very well I’ll 

now sec that you perform that duty properly, and not 

torture prisoners from place tu place before you get there. 

•« 

You inflict a worse punishment in taking poor, helpless 
. people to jail than they suffer after they get there !” said 
he; and immediately joined Manuel and walked to the 
jail with him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE OLD JAIL. 

There arc three institutions in Charleston—either oi 
which would be a stain upon the name of civilisation— 
standing as emblems of the time-established notions of a 
people, and their cherished love for the ancestral relics of 
a by-gone age. Nothing could point with more uuerring 
aim than these sombre monuments do, to tho distance ^ 
behind the age that marks the thoughts and actions of 
the Charlestonians. They are the poor-house, hospital, 
and jail; but as the latter only pertains to our present 
■subject, wc prefer to sj)eak of it alone, and leave the others 
for another occasion. The workhouse may be said to 
form an exception—that being a new building, recently 
erected upon a European plan. It is very spacious, with 
an extravagant exterior, surmounted by lofty semi-Gothic 
watch-towers, similar to the old castles upon the Rhine. 
So great was the opposition to building this magnificent 
temple of a workhouse, and so inconsistent, beyond the 
progress of the age, was it viewed by the mamfesi ancestry, 
that it caused the mayor his defeat at the following 
hustings. Yowr.g Charleston was rebuked for its daring 
progress, and the building is marked by the singular cog¬ 
nomen of “ Hutchinson’s Folly.” What is somewhat 
singular, this magnificent building is .exclusively for 
iiegroes. One fact will show how progressive has been 
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the science of law to govevn the negro, while those to 
which the white rdan is subjected are such a# good old 
England conferred upon them some centuries ago. For 
felonious and burglarious offences, a white man is confined 
in the common jail; then dragged to the market-place, 
stripped, and whipped, that the negroes may laugh “and 
go see buckra catch it while a negro is sent to the work- 
house, confined in his cell for a length of time, and then 
whipped according to modern science, but nobody sees it 
accept by special permission. Thus the negro has the 
advantage of science and privacy. „ 

The jail is a sombre-looking building, with every mark 
of antiquity standing boldly outlined upon its exterior. 
^It is surrounded by a high brick-wall, and its windows 
are grated with double rows of bars, sufficiently strong 
for a modern penitentiary. Altogether, its dark, gloomy 
appearance strikes those who approach it with the 
thought and association of some ancient cruelty. You 
enter through an iron-barred door; and ou both sides of 
a narrow portal leading to the right are four small cells, 
and a filthy-looking kitchen, resembling an old-fashioned 
smoke-house. These cells are the debtors’; and as we 
were passing out, after visiting a friend, a lame mulatto- 
fellow,” with scarcely rags to cover his nakedness* and 
filthy beyond description, stood at , what was called the 
hitck&nrdoor. ** That poor dejectej object,” said our 
friend, “ is the cook. He is in for x&sdemnanour—on© of 
the peculiar shades of it for which nigger is honoured 
with the jail” “ It seems, then, tha| cooking is a punish-' 
ment in Charleston, and the neggio is undergoing the 
penalty,” said we. u Yes !” said our friend; “ but the 
poor fellow has a sovereign consolation, which few niggers 
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► itt Charleston can boast of, and none of the prisoners 
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here have: he can get enough to eat.” 

: The poor fellow held out his hand as we passed him, 
and said, u Massa, gin ]>oor Abo a piece o’ ’bacca !” We 
freely gave him all in our possession. 

On the left side, after passing the main iron door, are 
the jailer’s apartments. Passing through another iron 
door, you ascend a narrow, crooked stairs, and reach the 
second storey; here are some eight or nine miserable cells 
—some large and some small—badly ventilated, and 
entirely destitute of any kind of furniture ; and if they 
are badly ventilated for summer, they are equally badly 
provided with means to warm them in winter. In one 
of these rooms were nine or ten persons, when we visited ^ 
it; and such was the morbid stench escaping from it, 
that we were compelled to put our handkerchiefs to our 
faces. This floor is appropriated for such crimes as 
assault and battery; assault and battery with intent to 
kill; refractory seamen; deserters; violating the statutes; 
suspicion of arson and murder; writ nesses ; all sorts of 
crimes, varying from the debtor to the positive mur¬ 
derer, burglar, and felon. We should have enumerated, 
among the rest, all stewards (coloured), whether foreign 
or domestic, who are committed on that singular charge, 
“contrary to law.” And it should have been added, even . 
though cast away upon our “ hospitable shores .” Among 
all ''these different shades of criminals, there must be 
some- very bad nfen; and we could recount three who 
were pointed, otit to us as very dangerous men, yet 
were allowed tlio favour of this floor and its associations. 
One was an Irish Sailor, who was sentenced to three 


years and nine months’ imprisonment by the United 
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States’ court, for revolt and a desperate attempt to 
murder the captain of a ship; tho next was a German, 
a soldier in the United States’ army, sentenced to one 
ytsar and eight mouths’ imprisonment for killing his 
comrade ; and the third was an English sailor, who 
killed a wmrmi; hut as she hapjjened to be of doubtful 
character, the presiding judge of the sessions sentenced 
him to a light imprisonment, which the Governor very 
condescendingly pardoned after a few weeks. 

The two former acted as attendants or deputy jailers ; 
with the exception of turning the key, which privilege 
the jailer reserved for himself exclusively. Tlie prin¬ 
ciple may seeiu a strange one, that places men confined 
^upon such grave charges in a superior position over 
prisoners ; and may he questionable with regard to the 
discipline itself. 

From this floor, another iron door oj>eoed, and a 
winding passage led into the third and upper storey, 
where a third iron door opened into a vestibule, on the 
right and left of which were grated doors secured with 
heavy bolts and bars. These opened into narrow por¬ 
tals, with dark, gloomy cells on each side. In the flodr 
of each of these cells was a large ilton ring-holt, doubt¬ 
less intended to chain refractory prisoners to; but we 
were informed that such prisoners were kept in close 
stone cells, in the yard, which weretcommonly occupied 
by negroes and those condemned to;J capital punishment. 
The ominous name of this third fijtefey was “Mount 
Rascal,” intended, no doubt, as significant of the class 
of prisoners it contained. It is said that genius is 
never idle ; the floor of these cells bore some evidence 
of the fact in a variety of very fine specimens of carving 
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and , flourish work, done with a knife. Among them 

" ' C' • 

jras a well-executed crucifix, with the Redeemer, on 
Calvary —an emblem of hope, showing how the man 
marked the weary moments of his durance. We spoke 
with many of the prisoners, and heard their different 
atones, some of which were really painful. Their crimes 
were variously stated, from that of murder, arson, and 
picking pockets, down to the felon who had stolen a pair 
of shoes to cover his feet ; one had stolen a pair of 
pantaloons, and a little boy had stolen a few door-keys. 
Three boys were undergoing their sentence for murder. 
A man of genteel appearance, who bad been sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment, and to receive two 
hundred and twentv lashes in the market, at different 

mf * 

periods, complained bitterly of the injustice of his 
case. Some bad been flogged in the market, and were 
awaiting their time to be flogged again and discharged ; 
and others were confined on suspicion, and had beeu 
kept in this close durance for more than six months, 

, awaiting trial. We noticed that this worst of injustice. 
“ the law’s delay,” was felt worse by those confined on 
the suspicion of some paltry theft, who, even were 
they found guilty by a jury, would not have been 
subjected to more than one week’s imprisonment. Yet 
.such was the adherence to that ancient system of Eng¬ 
lish criminal jurisprudence, that it was impossible for 

n m i 

' the most innocent person to get a hearing, except at 
the regular sessions, “ which sit seldom, and with large 
intervals between.” There is, indeed, a city court in 
Charleston, somewhat more modem in its jurisprudence 
than the sessions. It has its city sheriff, and its city 
officers, and holds its terms more frequently. Thus is 
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Charleston doubly provided with sheriffs aiyl officials. 
Both aspire to a distinct jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal cases. Prisoners seem mere shuttlecocks be¬ 
tween the sheriffs, with a decided advantage in favour, 
of the county sheriff, who is autocrat in ret over the 
jail; and any criminal who has the good fortune to get 
a hearing before the city judge may consider himself 
under special obligation to the county sheriff for the'. 
favour. 

We noticed these cells were much cleaner than those 
below, yet there was a fetid smell escaping from them. 
This we found arose from the tubs being allowed to 
stand in the rooms, where- the criminals were closely 
confined, for twenty-four hours, which, with the action 
of the damp, boated atmosphere of that climate, was 
of itself enough to breed contagion. We spoke of the 
want of ventilation, and the noxious fumes that seemed 
almost pestilential ; but they seemed to have become 
habituated to it, and told us that the rooms on the. 
south side were lighter and more comfortable. Many 
of them spoke cheerfully, and endeavoured to restrain 
their feelings ; but the furrows upon their haggard 
countenances needed no tongue to utter its tale. 

Hunger was the great grievance- of which they com? 
plained ; and if their stories were true—and we afterward 
had strong 'proofs that they were-4tbere .was a wanton. 
disregard of common humanity, and an •abuse of power 
the most reprehensible. The allowance per dsjr ^cas a 
loaf of bad bread, weighing about nine ounces, and a 
pint of thin, repulsive soup, so nauseous 'that only the 
most necessitated appetite could be forced to receive it, 
merely to sustain animal life. This was served in a dirty- 
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looking tin pan, without even a spoon, to serve it. One 
than told ns that he had subsisted on bread and water for 
nearly five weeks—that he had lain down to sleep in the 
afternoon, and dreamed that he was devouring some 
'wholesome nourishment to stay the cravings of his 
appetite, and awoke to grieve that it was but a dream. 
In this maimer his appetite was doubly aggravated; yet 
he could get nothing to appease its wants until the next 
morning. To add to this cruelty, we found two men in 
close confinement, the most emaciated and abject sj>eei- 
mens of humanity we have ever beheld. We asked 
ourselves, tl Lord God! was it to be that humanity 
should descend so low V The first was a forlorn, dejected- 
looking creature, with a downcast countenance, containing 
little of the human to mark his features. His face was 
covered with hair, and mo completely matted with dirt, 
and made fiendish by the tufts of coarse hair that hung 
over his forehead, that a thrill of horror invaded our 
feelings. He had no shoes on his feet ; and a pair of 
ragged pantaloons, and the shreds of a striped shirt 
without sleeves, secured around the waist with a string, 
made his only clothing. In truth, he had scarce enough 
to cover his nakedness, and that so filthy and swarming 
with vermin that he kept his shoulders and hands busily 
employed; while his skin was so iticrustod with dirt as 
to Jeave no trace of its original complexion. In this 
manner he was kept closely confined, and was more like 
a wild beast who saw none but his keepers when they 
came to throw him his feed. Whether he was kept in 
this manner for his dark deeds, or to coVer the shame of 
those who speculated upon his misery, we leave to the 
judgment of the reader. 


( 
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We asked this poor mortal what he had done to merit 
such a punishment ? He held his head Mown, and 
motioned his fevered lips. “ Speak out!” said we; 
“perhaps we can get you out.” “I had no shoes, and 
I took a pair of boots from the gentleman I worked 
with,” said he in a low, murmuring tone. 

“Gracious, man!” said we, “a pair of boots? And is 
that all you are here for T 

“ Yes, sir! He lives on the wharf, is very wealthy, and 
is a good man; ’twasn’t his fault, because he tried to 
get me out if I’d pay for the boots, but they wouldn't 
let him.” 

“And how long have you been thus confined ?” said we. 

“ Better than five months ; but it’s because there ant 
room up stairs. They’ve been promising me some clothes 
for a loug time, but they don’t he continued. 

“And how much longer have you to stop in this 
condition ?” 

4 

“Well, they say ’at court sets in October; it’s some¬ 
thin’ like two months off. The grand jury ’ll visit the 
jail then, and maybe they’ll find a bill against me, and 
I’ll be tried. I don’t care if they only don’t Hog me in 
that fish-market.” 

“Then you have not been tried yet I Well, may God 
give that man peace to enjoy his bounty, who would 
consign a poor object like thee to such cruelty !” said we. 

“ jl was raised in Charleston—foan neither read* lior 
write; I have no father, and my mother is crazy in the 
poor-house, and 1 work about the city for a living? when 
I’m out!” said he. There was food for reflection in this 
poor fellow’s simple stoiy, which we found to be correct, 
as corroborated by the jailer. 
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C, get enough to eat 9” we asked. 

. . a Oh, no/indeed ! I could eat twice arfmucfi. That's the 
VNgonrt on’t ; 'twouldn’t be bad, only for that. I git me 
t vltiif in the mornin', and me soup at twelve; but I don't 
:,Vgit nothin' to eat at night, and a feller's mighty hungry 
Wore it's time to lay down,” said he. 

V, We looked around the room, and, not seeing anything 
to sleep upon, curiosity led ns to ask him where he slept. 

u The jail allows us a blanket—that's mine in the 
comer; 1 spread it at night when I wants to go to bed,” 
he answered, quite contentedly. We left the poor wretch, 
for our feelings could withstand it no longer. The state 
of society that would thus reduce a human being needed 
more pity than the calloused bones reduced to such a bed. 
His name was Bergen. 

The other was a young Irishman, who had been (bagged 
to jail- in his shirt, pantaloons, and hat, on suspicion of 
having stolen seven dollars from a comrade. He had 
. been in jail very near four months, and in regard to filth 
and vermin was a counterpart of the other. A death-like 
smell, so offensive that we stopped upon the threshold, 


escaped from the room as noon as the door opened, 
enough to destroy a common constitution, which ^his 
emaciated limbs bore the strongest evidence of. 

The prisoners ujmhi the second storey were allowed the 
privilege of the yard during certain hours in the day, 
and* the debtors at all hours in the day; yet all were 
Subjected to the same fare. In the yard were a number 
of very close cells, which, as we have said before, were 
kept for negroes, refractory criminals^ and those con¬ 
demned to capital punishment. These cells seemed to be 
held as a terror over the criminal^ and well they might y 
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for we never witnessed anything more dismal for the 

tenement of man.* 0 p 

> 

There are so many things standing in mournful opposi¬ 
tion, at the South, to that ever-vaunted saying which has 
even become established as truth, in the feelings of those 
not practically acquainted with Southern character (“ We 
are a hospitable people”), that we have been at a loss to 
know from what it springs, and question its reality, upon 
fact. When ther e is no collateral substance to confirm 
the assertions of a people that they are generous, it 
needs no extraordinary expansion of thought to discover, 
that it is merely a tine-spun fallacy, giving to preliminary , 
show an assumption which the close observer finds sui&- 
cient masked evidence to reject. The correct observer 
wants the substantial; he does .not stop and write upon 
the flattery that is heaped upon him, but through it j 
and while he discards the specious pretence, lie will search 
for the verifying hypothesis. Men who struggle with , 
delicate metaphysical reasoning, and protect themselves 
by it, in order to dissever those who are near akin to ■ 
them by blood, and send them to live out a miserable ; 
existence in the mystery of slave philosophy, cannot - 
prove their generosity and hospitality before the civilised., 
vArld. New England is generous, blit her generosity 
is clothed in simple modesty*. The South grasps, 
oppresses, and neglects the first offspring of generous 
nature ; and yet she boasts genorosity jvith ostentation, 
lest the world should think her unjbst, or doubt her 
ennobling qualities of, slavery. tVe have witnessed this 
in its manifold workings, and spefck from ex[»erieiice. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW IT IS. 

It is our object to show the reader how many gross 
abuses of power exist in Charleston, and to j joint him to 
the source. In doing this, the task becomes a delicate 
one, for there are so many things we could wish were 
not so, because we know there are mauy good men in the 
community whose feelings are enlisted in the right; but 
their power is not coequal; and if it were, it is checked 
by an opposite influence. 

The Southerner tells us these are not abuses, that they 
are merely common-place evils, which you soon become 
accustomed to, aud will look upon them as he does, with 
a sort of pleasure; and he laughs at you immeasurably 
if you pretend to sympathise with a nogro—tells you a 
lt nigger is only a nigger,” intended to be used by the 
white man as a mere thing for his use, pleasure, &||d 
emolument. 

We attribute these abuses, and the want of correction, 
to that anxiety and excitement which absorbs the atten¬ 
tion of Southerners in the political government of an in¬ 
stitution that has' npw become dangerous to the peaoe of 
the State. They seem careless in the grossest wrongs, and 
leave destructive evils untouched, falsely considering them 
of minor importance. Northerners, and even Englishmen* 
frequently become habituated to this indulgence of evils, 
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and not only follow in the Southerners’ wake, hut lead 
public opinion with more vigour thah the Southerner. 
This is a source of much evil, and seems to make public 
opinion doubly corrupt. We cannot agree with this code 
of social government, nor can we accept the Southerners’ 
excuse in this age of a free Republic. A community so 
tenacious of maintaining its high-sounding pretences must 
not leave the worst vestiges of a barbarous age standing 
in its midst, in practical force. 

When time, and the progress of events, have forced 
no stimulant into the feelings of a people, for the purpose 
of elevating the condition of the lower classes, the mind 
is certain to be found merged in the preservation of 
some abstract and superficial form of government which 
is dangerous. This is shown in almost every walk of 
life in Charleston, where the people seem to forget those 
small fractions of political economy, which, acting upon the 
working mass, conserves its power, and nurtures it into 
the faith and strength of government. They have lost sight 
of a general justice, and are continually reasoning upon the 
light of liberty, while leaving the true exercise of it un¬ 
touched. They tell you of great principles, and recount 
the Jheories that have been laid ddWn since the time of 
Moses j and yet their arguments all merge into primary 
benefits. They war with the Federal Government, and they ■ 
war with England, because, the Stated holds, they interfere 
with her “ first principles,” without|which it WduhJ be' 
impossible to protect themselves agasmst what they style 
unconstitutional encroachments. Secondary minds follow 
in the samo wake, instead of forming their opinions upon 
research or principle. If this class sought its own interest, 
it would found a conservative medium to correct abuses, 
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and hold in check that power which has held back tlie 
interests of a State through its ultraisfin. 

' The more intelligent of the lower classes look upon 
the subject of politics in its proper light—they see the 
crushing effect the doctrine of nullification has upon 
their interests; yet, though their numbers are not few, 
their voice is small, and cannot sound through the chan¬ 
nels that make popular influence. Thus all castes of 
society are governed by impracticable abstractions. 

The jail belongs to the county—the municijwd authori¬ 
ties have no voice in it; and the State, in its legislative 
benevolence, has provided thirty cents a day for the 
maintenance of each prisoner. This small sum, in the 
State of South Carolina, where provision is extremely 
high, may be considered as a paltry pittance; but more 
especially so when the magnificent pretensions of South 
Carolina are taken into consideration, and a comparison 
is made between this meagre allowance and that of other 
States. Even Georgia, her sister State, and one whose 
plain modesty is really worthy of her enterprising 
citizens, takes a more enlightened view of a criminal’s 
circumstances—allows forty-four cents a day for his 
maintenance, and treats him as if he was reallv a human 
being. But for this disparity and the wanton negfect of 
humane feelings South Carolinians excuse themselves 
upon the ground that they have no penitentiary; nor 
do they belie*/© in that system of punishment, contending 
that it creates* ap improper competition with the honest 
mechanic, and gives countenance to crime, because it 
attempts to improve criminals. The common jail is made 
the place of confinement, while the whipping-post and 
starvation supplies the correctives. 
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The sheriff being created an absolute functionary, with 
unlimited powers to control the jail in all* its varied 
functions, without either commissioners or jail-committee, 
what state of management may t>e expected ? The court 
gives no s]>ecific direction as to the apartment or mode of 
confinement when sentencing a criminal; consequently, 
it becomes an established fact that the legislative confi¬ 
dence reposed in the sheriff is used as a medium of favours, 
to be dispensed as best suits the feelings or interests of 
the incumbent. Such power in the hands of an arbitrary, 
vindictive, or avaricious man, affords unlimited means of 
abuse, and without fijar of exposure. 

It may be inferred from what we have said that the 
jailer was relax in his duty. This is not the case; for 
we have good authority that a more kind-hearted and 
benevolent man never filled the office. But his power was 
so restricted by those in absolute control, that his office 
became a mere turnkey's duty, for which he was paid 
the pittance of five hundred dollars a-year, or thereabouts. 
Thus, he discharged his duty accordiug to the instructions 
of the sheriff, who, it is well known, looked upon the jail 
as a means of speculation ; and, in, carrying out his pur- 
poses, he would give very bencvolenfinatniotioiis in words, 
and at the same time withhold the means of caxrying 
them out, like the very good manwlio always preached', 
but never practised. ? 

Now, how is it ? Whai is the | regimen of this Jfcdl- 
prison, and how is it provided 1 We will say nothing of 
that arduous duty which the jailerperformsfor his small 
sum, nor the report that the sheriff’s office is worth four¬ 
teen thousand dollars a-year: these things are too well 
established. But the law provides thirty cents a day for 
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the prisoners maintenance, which shall be received by the 
sheriff, wht> is to procure one pound of good bread, and 
one pound of good beef per day for each man. Now, this 
provision is capable of a very elastic construction. The 
poor criminal is given a loaf of bad bread, costing about 
three cents, and a pound of meat, the most unwholesome 
and sickly in its appearance, costing five cents. Allowing 
a margin, however, and we may say the incumbent has a 
very nice profit of from eighteen to twenty cents per day 
on each prisoner. But as no provision is made against 
the possibility of the criminal eating his meat raw, he is 
very delicately forced to an alternative which has another 
profitable issue for the sheriff: that of taking a pint of 
diluted water, very improj>erly called soup. Thus is 
carried out that ancient law of England which even she 
is now ashamed to own. Our feelings are naturally roused 
against the perpetration of such abuses upon suffering 
humanity. We struggle between a wish to speak well of 
her whose power it is to practise them, and an imperative 
diuty that commands ns to speak for those who cannot 
speak for themselves. 

These things could not exist if the public mind was 
properly enlightened. .Tt is unnecessary to spend many 
words in exposing such palpable abuses, or to trace the 
cause of their existence and continuance. 

One cause of this is the wilful blindness and silly gas- 
cortade of some' of those who lead and form public opinion. 
With South Carolinians, nothing is done in South Caro¬ 
lina that is not greater than ever was done in the United 
States. No battles were ever fought that South Carolina 
did not win ; no statesman was ever equal to Mr. Calhoun; 
no confederacy would be equal to the Southern, with 
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South Carolina at its head ; no political doctrines contain 
so much vital element as secession, and no soefety in the 
Union is equal to South Carolina for caste and elegance, 
not excepting the worthy and learned aristocracy of 
Boston. 

A will to do as it pleases and act as it pleases, without 
national restraint, is the great drawback under whioh 
South Carolina sends forth her groaning tale of political 
distress. Let her look upon her dubious glory in its 
proper light ; let her observe the rights of others, and 
found her acts in justice ; annihilate her grasping spirit; 
and she will find a power adequate to her own preserva¬ 
tion. She can then show to the world that she gives 
encouragement to the masses, and is determined to perse¬ 
vere in that moderate and forbearing policy which creates 
its own protection, merits admiration abroad, instead of 
rebuke, and which needs no gorgeous military display to 
marshal peace at the point of the bayonet. 

If Southerners were less pains-taking in the preserva¬ 
tion of slavery, it would strengthen their cause; they- 
would act upon principle and not fear ; they would 
respect the laws of other nations, aid treat their citizens 
according to their rights of citizenship. Vain praise, to 
dazzle the good sense and discernment of strangers, would 
be unnecessary; nor would the sound of their high- 
blooded ancestry, their political rights, and their belly 
theologies, be so often called into reqjjuiaitiph. Even tffeir 
noisy, offensive, and felicitously-termed elegancies of caste, 
and valour bom in the stock, would not be needed for 
strangers’ ears. The Southerner invites you to his gaieties, 
and what sojourning scribblers have termed the hospi¬ 
tality of Southern life; but he seldom shows you the 
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dark side of the picture, or how a multitude live on small 
fare, while he reaps the bounties of their labour and 
revels in luxury. 

To one who could join in all these gaieties, dissolute 
habits, and licentious revelries, the mirrors of mock hos- 
pitality, in which gay ladies give courtiers broad licence 
for their rudeness, and yet consider it the very soul of 
gentility, the scenes of Southern life would form a picture 
of pleasantly, and society would seem to live in the hap¬ 
piest enjoyments. But to one who considers the source 
from which they are [derived, the thousands that suffer 
while these u gorgeous enjoyments” are being exhausted, 
and the difficulty of raising a small sum for an object of 
charity, their frailty is exposed. We contend that Southern 
hospitality is false material, based upon external show, 
maintained by strained effort, and continued to conceal 
the true nature of things. South Carolinians cling to 
every law that is oppressive, and have even become ob¬ 
noxious to the other Southern States ; they seem reared 
tO a strange knowledge of themselves, and yet we never 
were among a people so destitute of practical knowledge, 
or the manner in which public affairs are conducted 
abroad. And yet they are the very people who boast of 
hospitality most, and set forth the largest pretence of 
freedom. 

This freedom is a bad substrata of aristocratic de¬ 
mocracy, ill at ease with itself, and without confidence 
in others. These ‘things are in harmony with the state 
policy, and subsequently with that of the municipal 
authority, the effect of which we find to be a strong 
desire to preserve the prejudicial peculiarities of popular 
sentiment. They yield to excitements; and the person 
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who attempts to $ssume an independent position, and 
shake off those fatal restraints, consigns himself to a 
felon’s abode. Nothing seems more uncongenial to their 
feelings than a spirit of rational independence—a spirit 
that would attempt to warn them of the real and 
imminent danger arising from their own acts. In over¬ 
estimating their moral courage, which consists of the 
bravado of speech, they forswear against practical results, 
and threaten a magnitude of desperate acts against 
the general welfare of the Union, without having sub¬ 
stance to carry any of them out. These overt acts 
have consolidated themselves into a material enormity 
of legislative power, manifested in those outrageous acts 
of imprisoning the citizens of Great Britain and the 
Northern States, and setting the central powers of both 
Governments at defiance. 


Let South Carolina view her policy upon principle, 
instead of speculation: let her condescend to inquire 
how far her limited means will support her in her ex¬ 
travagant position; and, if she have not (Tver-estimated 
herself in her presumptuous resolving and re-resolving 
for the first position in the Southern confederacy, then 
let her rejoice that she is the brilliant power that her 
statesmen tell her she is. But she, must remember that 


things primary to her are secondary to her sister States, 
and that they will not follow hor Cupidity. • The seizing 
upon every pretext to enforce unjust laws, and adding 


espionage to nurture an institution "that fears its own 
existence, is not only hazardous to those who have 


intercourse with the commerce of the state, but an in¬ 


evitable proof of a weak Government, that would protect 


itself through violations of right. It further proves ad 
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artificial system of society, contrary natural law, and 
asserting an authority beyond constitutional or con¬ 
ventional grants j for what right have we to punish «the 
innocent citizens of Great Britain for that over which 
they have no control, and who, bv natural law and the 
constitution of their country, art 1 entitled to the same 
privileges of liberty as the highest citizen ! By these, to 
say the least, impolitic acts, South Carolinians not only 
make themselves the arbitrators of national law, but dic¬ 
tators, taxing the interests of those who reside in foreign 
countries, without a shadow of right; and thus trampling 
under-foot those great principles so clearly founded in 
natural law, which give to the common feedings of all 
men confidence in the administration of justice. 

If an institution in one portion of a common country 
becomes repugnant to the jieoplc in another, the people 
where that institution exists mav, at most, make muni- 
cipal regulations to protect its existence ; but where those 
regulations prejudice personal liberty, and involve general 
questions of federal rights and obligations, it should be 
extremely cautious. And wheu the great question of a 
foreign citizen arises, and one belonging to a Government 
so tenacious of the rights of its citizens as Great Britain, 
the extent of jurisdiction should be carefully considered, 
and no fear exhibited in bringing the question to a. 
test upon the principles of common law and common 
justice. a 

Whatever they do, no matter how small and insignifi- 
eant to the experienced eye, to them it is greater than is 
dotfe elsewhere, and must be right, full of justice and 
liberty, because it was done by them. This may be seen 
by the maimer in which they have secluded themselves 
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* ♦ ■'* 
from all tilings that promote the welfare ofthe’ General; 

government. Its attempts to violate its treat/faith with 
other governments add no little to prove the theory of 
theii* inconsistent proceedings. And. "all these unwar¬ 
rantable proceedings hang upon the small hinge of 
slaveiy. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


MANUEL MTRfinU (X'JtMlTl'Kl) ■ 

^ J 

* '# * . 

- If was nearly eleven o’clock as they ascended the jail- 
steps* and rang the bell for admittance. The jailer, a 
atopt, rough-looking man, opened the iron door, and, as 
1VIarvoel was,about to step oyer tho stpnc sill, Dunn gave 
him a sudden push that sent him headlong upon the floor. 
^Heavens l what now’?" inquired the jailer with a look 

V' i , * 

Mpstonishment, and at the next moment Dunn raised In's 
fooifto kick Manuel in the feee. ’ 

•e , h ' % v 

> . v J‘Yoa infernal beast!” said the jailer. •! you are more 
tf&vage than a man ! You are drunk now- yon vagu- 
"betody and jumped in between them to save him from the 
effect of the blow. As he did this, the gentleman who 
accompanied them from the “ corner shop,” as a protection 
against Dunn’s cruelty’ fetched Dunn a blow on the back 
of the neck that made him stagger against a door.'and 
created such confusion as to arouse the whole jail. Turn- 

lng to Manuel, he; with the assistance of tho jailer, raised 

■ ’ ■ ( ■ , * 

him- ft&m tho ground, and led him -into the jail-office. 

Mfisb&r Jailer ” said Dunn, “ the prisoner is mino until 
su&h tiinbs'ae y<m\re<joipt the commitment, and I demand 

. f t, '• r p 

protection from you against this man. He has committed 

^ M « * f t ■» ' - f r - 1 

fclyp yiolciif assaults upon mo, when I’d be doing me 

,<:> V . ’ 

\ i ** “ h*, 1 e i s * .. 

Yoqhaye violated duty, and are more like an 
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incarnate fiend. ^You. first decoymen.into 
and then you plunders ind abuse them, becaufi$ yaW« 
they are black and can get no redress^ Ybu abused^biat 
man unmercifully, because you know his evidence was}h>t/ 
valid against you 1” s said the gentleman, tm^ir "W the \ 



tised by Diuju on foftner occasions. V‘ 

The jailer looked upon Manuel,with commiscratioi^-: 
and hammed him a chair to sit d<^vn oi\. The poor fellow 
was excited and. fatigued, for he had daton. nothing ihaJ'J 
day, and been treated more like a brute than, a human ' 
being from the time he left the ship unti^ he afftiyed at 
the jail. Ho readily accepted the kihd offer, *to<T com^ > 
nr meed to tell the story of his'treatment. : ’ , ... 

* ■ ' \ ^ ’ d W 1 * *P * 

4i You need not tell mo ; I know too milekof thip'hqwp!^ 
already. It has c long been a nmteiT to^3ner^W&^t r »; 1 

... ,, • ' * • '! S-'"^ 

retained m oiiice — 

Here l>umi interrupted. “ Sure, itVyer intetdr’lSd $ 0 $$-, 
and not yerselfj an’ I’d do what plase with 
and it’s his business and not yeer|* If yohad yer way/; 
sure, you'd be makin’ white men qf ^every nigger 
turned a key upon.” 

* Give me none of your insoi&nee^ said the -;da$3fe; 
“ Yon have no authority beyond By door, 
treatment t*o prisoners has caused mean i ' ' v, ' v ' 

trouble- 
stay for 

what would fie the result ?” asked,^e- jailer. ■ 
w ,Sure, it’s meself could ahswe^.fe 
yer bothering yersel^ I’d hpt wor£>:^.y^ butlhr him 
and he’s. yer master anyhow, 


■■ .>}*>' .* A, 'Jit 1, ,f. •?-, ■ 
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me the receipt, and tliat’H all I’d ax yer. When a nigger 
don’t mind r me, T just makes him feef the delight of a 


hickory stick.” . 

u Yes, if you had, the shame of a man in you, you'd not 
make a boast of yourself with liquor, and treat these-poor 
stewards as if they were dogs,” said the jailer. 

li Indeed, ye might learn a thing or two if ye was a 
politician like meself, and belonged tft the secession jnirty. 
An’ if his honour the sheriff—for he’s a dacout man— 
knew ve’d be preachiu’ii^that shape, ye wouldn’t keep the 
jail fneut the morning. Ik* letting me out, and make 
much of the nigger j ye have him there.” 

The jailer unlocked the door, and allowed him to pass 
out, with a- pertinent rebuke. This was but a trifling’ 
affair in Dunn’s ear, for he knew his master’s feelings too 
well,0id was backed by him iu his most intolerable pro¬ 
ceedings. Returning to the office, he looked at the com¬ 
mitment, and then again at Manuel. “ This is a 1 contrary 
to law’ case, I see, Mr. Manuel ; you are a likely fellow, 
too, to come within that,” said he. 

“ Yes, if I understand him right, he’s a shipwrecked 
sailor, belonging to a foreign vessel that was driven in 
her© in distress,” said the man. “ It’s a hard law that 

a 

imprisons a coloured seaman who comes here voluntarily ; 
hut it seems beyond all manner of precedent to imprison 
a shipwrecked man like this, especially when he seems so* 
respectable. Thpre are no circumstances to warrant the 
enforcement of such a law.” Thus saying, he left the 
jail. * • _ 

Be it said of the jailer, to his honour, so far as personal 
kindness went, he did his utmost—brought him water to 
.wash himself, and gave him some clean clothes. After 
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which he was registered upon the criminal calendar as 
follows— . 

“ March 21, 1852.— Manuel’ Peijrire.—[Committed by] 
Sheriff- Sheriff Crime —Contrary to law." 

Now the jailer had done His duty, so far as his feelings 
were concerned : hut such were the stern requirements of 
the law, and his functions so restricted by Mr. (Jriinshaw, 
that he dare not make distinctions. He called Daley, 
one of the criminal assistants, and ordered him to show 
the prisoner his room. # 

“■ Here, my hoy, take yer blanket,” said Daley ; and, 
throwing him a coarse,* tilthy-looking blanket, told him 
to roll it up and follow him. “It’s on the second floor 
we’ll put ye, among the stewards ; there’s a nice lot on 
’em to keep yer company, ami yell have a jolly time, my 
boy.” Manuel followed through the second iroiPcloor 
until liC came to a large door secured with heavy bolts 
and bare, which Daley began to withdraw and unlock. 
“ Don’t be takin’ it amiss ; it's a right good crib, savin' 
the bed, an’ it’s that's the worst of it. Bad luck to old 
Orimshaw, an’ himself thinks everybody's bones he's as 
tuf as his own,” said Daley, and threw' ojk,*ii the heavy 
doors, sending forth those ominous prison sounds. “ All 
here '( Ah ! yer a pretty set of lambs, as the British 
consul calls yees. Have ye ever a drop to spare V' At 
thin, three or four respectable-looking black meu he 
the door and greeted Manuel. “ (Jome,• talk her out, for 
th* auld man’ll he on the scent.” *» At this, one of the 
confined stewards, a tall, good-looking mulatto man, ran 
his hand into^a large, opening in the wall, and drew forth 
a little soda-bottle filled with Monongnhela whiskey. 
Without giving reasonable time for politeness, Daley 





riefaodi the bottle,' ami, putting it to lys mouth, guaged 

About half its contents into* his hominy dep6t, sinkckod 

Ijfp lips, wiped his mouth with his Mi IT, and, passing the 

balance back, shut and robolted .tlie door, after saying, 

,^’Good luck till yees, an’ 1" wish yees a merry time.”- The 

reader may imagine what provision the State or the sheriff 

had made for the comfort of these poor men—one of whom 

was imprisoned because it was “ contrary to law' 1 ’ to bo 

driven into the port of Charleston in distress, and the rest, 

• * ■ 

peaceable, unoffending citizens belonging to distant States 
and countries, and guilty of no crime—when we describe 
the room and regimen to which they were subjected. 
The room was about twenty-six feet long and ton feet" 
wide. The brick walls weie plastered and coloured with 
some kind of blue, wash, which, however, was so nearly 
.ohliHratod with dirt and the damp of a southern climate 
&m to leave but little to show' what its original colour 
was. The walls were covered with the condensed 
moisture of the atmosphere, spiders hung tlieir festooned' 
network overhead, and cockroaches and ants—those 
domesticated pests ol' South Carolina—were running 
about the floor iu swarms, and holding all legal.rights to 
rations in superlative contempt. Two small apertures in 
the wall, about fourteen inches square, and double-barred 
with heavy flat* iron, served to admit light arid air. 
•The, nxtder may thus judge of its gloomy appearance, 
and what a miserable, unhealthy cell it must' have been 
in which to * place 8 men just arrived from sea. There 
was not the least vestige of furniture in the room, not 
even a bench to sit upon ; lor. the State, with its gracious 
hospitality, lbrgot that men in jail ever sit down : but it 
wamin keeping with all other things that the State -left 
to the control of its officials. , 
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“Am I to be punished in this miserable place ? Why,* 

1 cannot see where f l m going ; and hare I nothing to fey 

down upon but the floor, and that creeping with live 

creatures!” inquired Manuel of those who were already, 

* ■» '. 
inured to the hardship. 

u Nothing ! nothing ! Bring your mind to realise the 
worst, and forget the cruelty while you are KUilbring it; 
they let us out u part of the day. We are locked up 
to-day because one of the assistants stole my friend’s 
liquor, and 1 ms dared to accuse him of the theft because 
be was a white muu," said a tallj fine looking mulatto 
man by the name of James Redman, who was steward on 
board a Thomas town (Maine) ship, and declared that he 
hud vi&ited Charleston on a former occasion, and, by 
laying five dollars to one of the officers, remained on 
board, of tlu 1 ship unmolested. ,.jj^ 

“And how long shall 1 have to suffer in this manner 
inquired Manuel. “Can I not have my own bed and 


clothing ?■” 


“Oil, yea,” said Redman : “you can have them, but if. 

* "*• '• * 
you bring them here, they’ll not be worth anything whpuK 

■ ■ \ r - *? 

you leave; aud the prisoners upon this floor are so > 
starved and destitute that necessity forces them ta steal 
whatever comes in their way j and the assistants are as" 

* i i ,* 

much implicated as the prisoners! You’ll fare hard, but! 
just do as we do in a calm : wait for thewijql to blow,/ 
and pray for the best. If you sa k anything, or grulable. 
about it, the sheriff will order you* locked up on the 
third storey, and that’s worse than death itself... The first; 
thing you do, make preparations for something to eat*. 
We pay for it here, but don’t get it; and you’d starve;^ 
afore you’d .eat what .they give them poor ,,white/' 




* 
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fptfjjgpasrts. They suffer woi*se than we do, only they have 
cleaner rooms.” 

* ,tt I pray for my deliverance from such a place as this. 

1 I’m not a slave—England will not let them make me 
one ! Monarchy spreads its liberty there, and republicans 
may learn democracy from it. I have found a place where 
* the flag of my country will not protect me now; but I will 
trust to it hereafter. Danger must he deep where liberty 
is not one’s own; and thd blood of men is bought and sold 
like trifles in a toy-shop,” said he. 

Manuel’s misfcjrtunes were black, consequently there 
was no sympathy for him’ in South Carolina ; and his 
pleading the love of ©Id England, which he claimed as his 
country, had’about as much effect as a negro's imploring 
would have upon a master who was inflicting cruel 
punishment upon him. His good conduct, honesty, and! 
slight tinge of colour, formed no exceptions to the 
general rule. 

r “ But what is him ail for. f’ he again inquired, with an 
air of surprise. “ They must be strange people to tear 

* t 

me, when I can do no harm; yes, him more strange than 
Hottentot, forhe share his tent with me, and give me to 
eat and, drink.” 

His maimers and appearance at once enlisted the 
respect of those present, and they immediately set to’ 
work with all the means at hand to make him com- 
iorCabie. Joseph Jociquei, a young man who had fieen 
taken from a vessel just arrived from Bio, and was more , 
fortunate than the rest in having u mattress, seeipg, 
Manuels weak condition, immediately removed it from 
iits pjlac$, and, spreading it upon the floor, invited him to 
lie dowp. The invitation was a? acceptable as it was 
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kind caAhc part of Jociqtiei;. and the poor fellow laid his v 
weary limbs upon it, and almost simultaneously fell into 
a profound sleep. 

Manuel continued to sleep. His face and bead were 
scArred in several places, which were dressed and covered 
with pieces of plaster that the jailor had supplied. His 
companions—for such we shall call those who were 
confined with him—sat around him, discussing the 
circumstances that brought him there, and the manner . 
in which they could best relieve bis suffering. <c It?s 
just as J was sarved,” said Redman; u and I’ll bet that 
red-headed constable, Dunn, brought him up and abused 
him in all them Dutch shops. .1 didn't know the law, • 
and he made me give him three dollars not to put the 
handcuffs upon me, and then I had to treat him in every 
grog-shop we came to. Yes, and the last shop we %ere . 
in he throwM liquor in me face, cursed the Dutchman 
that kept the shpp, kicked me, and tried every way in the 
world to raise a fuss. If I hadn’t know’d the law here 1 
* too well, 1’d‘whipt him sure. 1 have suffered the want 
of that three dollars since I bin here. ’Twould sarved 
me for coffee. We have neither coffee nor bread to- ; ' 

Y 

night, for we gave our allowance pf bad bread to the, 
white prisoners ; but we must dp something to make the 
poor fellow comfortable.* I know tljie constable has Jcept 
" him all day coming up, and he’ll liepiungry as 44 Qon as hej 
awakes.” 

“What a picture of human charity—the offspring of 
the noble ehivaJiy of great, generous, and hospitable 
South Carolina! He will find a good friend in his consul, 
but little friendship amongst those who talk it most. 
When slavery dies, man’s love to man may flourish hero, 
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,.&ad mature iuav not send forth her bounties and Tier free 

• #, - * * 

offerings ic vain. Men will not llwn travel through the 
, lanes of the city to peddle torture at a penny a pang ; 
na|* will the sound of its groans break noon Our ears * 
through their iron monitors, to startle us into terror/’ 
whispered Jociquei, as he laid his hand softly upon 
Manuel's wrist. 

.. ^ Won’t he receive his allowance to-day. like another 
prisoner T inquired Copeland, a thick-set, well-formed, 
dark-skinned negro steward, who had formerly conducted 
a barbel’s shop in .Fleet-street, 15 os ton, but was now attached 


to the schooner Oscar Jones, Kellogg,-master. 

* ^ “Oh, no, sir/’ said Redman ; “that's against-the rules 
. of the jail. Everything is done by ink: hero, even to pay¬ 
ing for what we don't get, and starving the prisoners.” 

/ “I am no slave,” continued J ociquei; “my colour would 
- not challenge me as such. My father* educated me for a 
higher purpose on earth. 1 love my God and my crucifix. 
' I .love the divine image of God’s work. Ife has -spread 
the path of man with his' bounties, and given him the 
power of creative joy. The.things of earth are hk—his 
For the monarch and serf to embrace. He created it that 
men. would .he men among them solve*, not that they 


would make bond-flesh pf their kinsmen. 

, u But man ! relentless man 1 that would enclave us all 
* 

for gold, and thinks himself bom to a nation’s conquests 
*Tn*’flesh, fear# the whispering sound of his follow-.ma.ii’s 
\ Voice, lest it should ignite the match of some engulfing 
flame, to consume him in bis own iniquity. *TTow civilised 
* in this century of things so great! A nation says it’s free, 

; and says, it twice and thrice in praise and long-strained 
sentences, fearing the world should doubt its faith. * And 
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yet, with faith as pfye as those who sound thosO long and, 
much-loved word#,-they send ns to a prison—tearing ihc 
tints mere browned upon our skin—to waste in chains, 
and aggravate our souls upon the sight of iron bars and 
dark chasms, through which the twinkling light ol' heaven 
steals to cheer our hopes in him whose freedom's mocked 
by man. ’Tis but a faint light, shadowing divino" meek¬ 
ness through the greatest of works ; while man, in hig ' 
Ohtentatious littleness, dreams himself into the opulence',, 
of power, making suppliant rulers disdain fight and ■ 
justice. God that loves— man that thauks him for his 
glorv with one breath', stamps the seal of oppression, and 
sells his fellow-man with the next. Man’s robesmiay be 
costly, and his fare .sumptuous ; hut if his liberty is not 
his own, what is he ( The depriver may tell him he is a 
man ; hut Uie longings of his heart condemn the assertion.. 
Liberty ! who that does not love it \ A slave more, 
who feels the loss must. Tis like a gushing .spring of 
limpid water, pending forth its crystal blanches, that all 
may .drink and be its husbandman. It is the vital foun¬ 
tain that gives to common life its .shield and buckler, \ 


that makes it wayward in its progress, and reminds the; 
pool' and the ennobled that they may alike lea to a name to, 
their countiy/’ soliloquised Jgciquei,|still holding Manuel' 
by the wrist. ■ 

“That would be very good in som| parts of ti^wofld ) 
but it won’t go down in South ^arojiila. 'wS^df^SrT 
pass for men here; we’re only bit! pf property, vahtod 
according to our conditions, like gopd horses and mules.. 
Lord, man ! you’ve got to learn a good many things yet' 
about what kind of animals wo are here. They'll try you 
before a magistrates’ court of two drunken magistrates/ 
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mid condemn you for witchcraft, if tfaey hear you talk 
that way. ** Didn’t you see that minister laugh right out 
the other day, and seemed so pleased when he was looking 
at us in the yard?” inquired Redman jocosely. 

“ Yea/ returned Jociquei : “hut what pf that?” 

‘ Enough t You would soon discover the extent of it 
if you were put up .under the hammer and sold. Didn't 
you hear the jailer ask him sis much?” continued .Red¬ 
man. 

« * 

“ I thought nothing of it, if I did : perhaps he was 
thinking of his sermon. Ministers are deep thinkers, and 
often very absent minded.” 

“True; this one,must have l>cen a deep thinker, for he 
replied that he was pleaspd to see such fine properly as we 
were. The query, of his amusement seemed solved to the 
jailers mind ; and he asked us to stand np in a row just 
as slaves do that arc to be sold, but be didn’t liud us slaves 
at his bidding ; so the minister had to gratify his feelings 
by looking at us sitting down and feeling the fat on,our 
shoulders.” 

• r * 

“I don’t get the point yet,” ejaculated Jociquei, rubbing 
his hands, and pulling the old coyer over Manuel. 

“ I’ll enlighten you!” rejoined Redman angrily. t: You 
I saw that short, thiek-set man, with the very rod face, strij* 
that girl naked in,the yard the other day, before a dozen 

| * H 

of us, and* two men that came to look at her. You saw 
him gunk her''mouth, pull her ears, work her .jaws, sound 
her breast by striking her upon it several times, and then 
make her jump dver a stick several times by ‘ touching 
'her up’ with his riding-whip T 

“ Yes,” replied J ociquei, *■' I saw that; but it was. 
beneath an African’s notice!” 
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Ah i very we 111 But you must be enlightened upon; 
the scholarship of the local, slave business. # You saw, 
what fine amusement it was. for them. Well, now, that 
gal belonged to the minister. Ho is determined to show 
the world that slavery is even a divine institution, by 
his moral 1 ) 1 * 000 } it of owning and speculating in them 
himself. Ho made a right smart profit of that gal; and 
they say that a young man bought her for a mistress. 
*Do you comprehend V' 

:i Oh ! yes, u>s, yes ! I see daylight through darkness. 

I wish I was a Hecate. * What a dreadful bad book the 
Bible must be in the hands of such little ones ! But you 
s.:iy they starve men and women here!” said Jociquei, 
seeming to wake up in astonishment. 

*■ Yes ; a man that don’t come in before eleven o'clock gets 
no ration until the next morning. I know, because I had 
a fuss with the jailer about it, the first day I was brought 
in ;■ but he gin me a* loaf out of his own house. The old 
sheriff‘never allows anything done outside the rules, for 
he's tighter than a man-trap. 'Tain'l what ye suffers in 
this coll, but it’s what ye don’t get to eat j and if that poor 
feller ain’t got money, lie wish himself alongside the 
caboose again ’fore he, gets out.” 

The poor fellows were driven to tjje extreme of pro¬ 
viding sustenance to sustain life. They mustered their . 
little moans together, and, by giving a sum to the 
sheriff’s black boy (a man more ♦inteUigentr^htk^** 
manly, and generous-hearted than bis. ihaster), had a 
measure of coffee, sugar, raid bread brought in. Neces¬ 
sity was the mother of invention with them, lor they 
had procured a barrel for twenty-five cent's, and made 
it supply the place of a table. With a few chips that 
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^^ce ?>v orought to them by .q kinc^ 1 -hearted coloured 
tHt did their washing, and bestowed /'many little 
: :'$cfts of kindness, they made a fire, endured the annoyance 
|of adense smoke from the old fire-place;* and’ prepared 
/ijh^r littlc siippetx As soon as it Was upon the table, they 

* > r / ' ' " < 

awoke Manuel, and invited him to join in their humble 
fare. The poor fellow arose, and, looking around the 
gloomy, cavern-like place, heaved a deep sigh. “It's 
hard,to be brought to this for nothing!” said he ; “and* 
my bones are so sore that I mu scarcely'*nove. T must 
*>ma the captain and consul.” 

; rt Tliat won’t do any good; you might as well keep 
quiet and drink your coffee. A prisoner that says the 
least in this jaiH$ best off’.” returned Tied man. 

t * 

■, Manuel took his bowl of coffee and a piece of bread, 


eating it with a good appetite, and asking what time- they 

^ i 

'got breakfast. “It’s the first time I was abused in a 
foreign countiy. T'm Portuguese, but a citizen of Groat 
.Britain, and got my protection. When it won’t save me, 
I’ll never come to South Carolina again, nor sail where 
a flag won’t protect me. When I go among Patagonians, 
I know what they do ; but when I sail to United States 
, or be east away ou them, I don’t know what they do, 
.because I expect good,people.” 

t i ' * w 

“ Never mind, my good follow.*’ said Hodman ; “ cheer 

up !—take it as a good sailor would a storm ; and in the 

1 * 

^m*rrnng you’d! get a small loaf of sour bread-and a bucket 
pf water for breakfast, if you go to the pump for it. Be 
’Careful to moderate. your appetite when you breakfast 
according to the State’s rules; for you must save enough 
to last you. during the day, and if you can keep ‘ banyan 
day,’ as tin? Bluenoae calls it, you’re just the man fof 
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this institution* And no mistake. ^ Come, I see 
hungry.' Drink another howl of coffee, and eat plenty of-/ 
bread*; then you’ll l»e all right for another good steep.*!. • 

* * ' 1 i ' . ^ •* 

Yes ; but I don’t expect to be in here long;’ Bil tj&JlV 
me, do we get nothing more than a loaf ? .Didn’t 
give us this supper V he inquired with surprise. ■ :« 

i( Shipper. indeed ! it’s against ihe rules for prisoners to/ 
have coffee--that's our private fixings * but youll gOt ft' 
pound of bloody neck-bone, they call beef, iir the morning., 
J have twice thrown mine to the dog, but he doesn’t weemy 
‘to thank me for it ; so I told the cook he needn’t trouble/; 
his steelyards for me again.” ■ • , / > 1 

Eodman’s couvcivation was iuterni^tfed by a noi$e that 
seemed to he a ring of the prison-bell, and an anxious 
expression which Manuel gave ntt$*aco to # imlicalled 
.that he expected somebody would come to see him. -Ije\ 
.was not disappointed • for a few minutes after the bolts 
. were heard to withdraw and the heavy door swung back. 1 . 
There, tnie to his charge, was little Tommy,.in his nicest; 
•blue rig, tipped off d hi man-o’-wav touch. With his pair, 
motto-braid beat, a long black ribbon displayed oven* the. 
rim,, bis hair combed wo slick, and’ his little round face 1 
anti red cheeks so plump and' full of the sailor-boy pert-; 
ness—with his blue, braided sh§t||collar laid over h^ 
jacket, and off round the neekfwith a bl&dk Indiaf- 
handkerchief, secured, at the tjiroaff’ with tha joint of a 
shark’s backbone - he looked tho v|ry picture amt 
tern of a Simon-Pure salt. Ho hud wended his Jfay 
through strange streets and lanes; with & big- haversack. 

, fly 

under his arm, which Daley had relieved .him of at the 
door, and brought into the room unrter his atm. As soon 
as Manuel .caught a glimpse of him/ he: rose and clasped 
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.the'little fellow in his arms with a find embrace. No 
greeting could be more affecting. Manuel exulted at 
seeing his little companion • but Tommy looked grieved, 
and asked, a Hut what has scarred your face -so, Manuel 1 
You didn’t look that way when you left the brig. We 
■ have had a site o* folks down to see us to-day.” 

tc Oh, that’s nothing !—-just a little fall T got. Don’t 
■' tell the captain—it’ll all be well to-morrow.” 

“ Here,' Jack. take your knapsack ; did ) er bring e\er 
a drop’o’ liquor for the steward V' said Dalev, addressing 
himself to Tommy, and putting the package upon the 
floor. 

<l Yes, Manuel,” said Tommy ; “ the captain sent you 
some nice bread and ham, some oranges and raisins, and 
a bottle ojf nice claret; for .he was told by the consul that 
l they didn’t give ’em nothing to eat at the jail. And T 
had a tug with ’em, I tell you. I got lost once, and got 
a good-natured black boy to pilot me for a Victoria . 
threepence; but be did not like to cany the bundle to 
the jail, for fear of his master. Captain’ll be up first 
thing in the morning, if he can get away from business,” 
said the little tar, opening the haversack and pulling out 
its contents to tempt the hungry appetites of those around 
him. . 

“ There, Tommy,” said Manuel, “ take that; it is the 
only token of remembrance I can give you now. -You 
wih*tlKnk of me when wo are separated.” And he took 
a braided band, .with a small silver crucifix attached, 
frpm his neck, and placed around Tommy’s. It was of 
peculiar make, and was a present from his mother, much 
valued, and was only parted with at that' moment by 
being moved by the simple attachment of the child. 
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After looking aV the crucifix for some time, and seem¬ 
ing to prize it much beyond its intrinsic value, the little 
fellow exclaimed, “ () Manncl, 1*11 keep it for ever! 
but I’d remembered you without that.” 

“ Let me tie it,” said Manuel, reaching his hand ; u it’s 
too long.” 

u Oh, no, ’tan’t ■ I can put the end of it in my pocket, 
and the boys’ll think I have a watch. Here, mister,” 


said he, turning to Daley, “ there’s somethin’ in this 
bottle.” 


Daley very coolly took the bottle of claret by the 
neck, and, holding it between himself and the light, took 
a lunar squint, at it, as if doubting its contents ; and 
then, putting it down, exclaimed, “ Ah, the divjl a red I’d 
give you for your claret ! Sure, why didn’t ye bring a 
token of good old hardware f’ 

“ Hardware ! What is hardware V' inquired Manuel. 

“ All! botheration to tlie hunch of yees—a drap of old 
whiskey, that'd make the delight cum f'neiit. Have ye 
ne’er a drap among the whole o’ yees V Deceiving an 
answer in the negative, he turned about with a Kilkenny 
“It don’t signify,” and toddled for the door, which he left 
open, to await Tommy’s return. Redman knew Daley’s 
propensity too well ; and having ocular proof that he had 
wet Mother eye until it required more than ordinary dffort 
to make either one stay open, he declined recogm^atg bo¬ 
wery significant, hint. 

As soon as Daley withdrew, Mamlel* invited his com- 
panions to partake of t he captain’s present, which they 
did with general satisfaction. ; 

(i Let us 4 praise him who protects all, and holds the 
destiny of a shipwrecked sailor, while he looks above the 


N 
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of a people who would sell /him into slavery, 
'lie will give ns blessings when .they refuse to give us 
3?nead, and make us forget our sufferings when wo 
?%rgotto thank him/’ 

- ' a Yes, Manuel/' said Tommy, with a spirit worthy of 
older years. “The crew are all good friends, and the 
captain’s kind, and will do the square thing to get- yon 
out, and you know I’d not leave you. No, indeed, you’ll 
see me every day, if the captain lets me away. I»ut a 
man whispered in the captain’s ear this afternoon, and 
told him it wouldn’t Iks anv use ; that the consul had 

r • 

run his legs off; that he’d seen Vm all, an<l done ail, 
bqt it was no use, and the captain didn’t seem to take it 
.night. But you mustn’t let it trouble you ; cat the 
^things, and then have a good sleep.” 

^ .Such is the feeble majesty of South Carolina— n 
majesty that has no dower for the unfortunate, setting 
• uprights through the terrors of slavery, and trembling 
/in her secret soul at every breath of justice, lest it should 
/totter the groundwork of her oppressive will, and wrest 
XJhe sorrows of slavery from her grasp. She talks of 
humanity while destroying its peace. She reigns in 
terror, braves the thought of what God has given to 
jnpO, and gathers her wealth from tlie spoils of honest 
nature. The day will yet come when such a majesty will 
- its reign, and disown itself among the nations of 

■-earth, ft . will look back upon itself like a gloomy 
Vv&R^ain hanging its dark folds in the horizon of nations. 
%$> .would present another dark scene in the world’s 
tragedy, that. In the sixteenth century, the white man 
away oh those very shores, the “wild men’s 
V'idioreWi^-found a shelter in the wild man’s rude habi- 

i . '* • , 
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tat ion. His generosity was pure ; he watched oven* lu&'| 
nursed Ids weary limbs, and shared his coarse 
and, while he rescued the white man from the perdsn’ 
that beset him, ho was his sincere friend and lortbof \ 
the primeval woodland. This was the wild man's 
charity, spreading its lap with the wealth of a noble 
heart; his hospitality was the purest gem of his life i 

* 

lie led the distressed to the forest carnival, and shared 
its pleasure's without asking lustful praise. He did 
not gather them together, imprison them, and sell 
them into slavery, that the tides of wealth might flow 
unto himself. Thus he neither feared the white man,, 
nor despoiled his nation to bribe the guardians of his 
terrors. IIow is it in this progressive nineteenth century t 

On this very soil of South Carolina, while a&semktfef f 1 ' 

« , * J 

are gathered together, praising God for his goodness 
and Christian love, a shipwrecked coloured man is 
manacled and dragged through the streets to a prison* 
because he is coloured. A different version might he 
added to the poet’s Hue—to read, how changed are ajll s 
things here below ! In a Christian land, it is worse/ ■ 
than robbing the church of its ornaments—to sing songs 
of praise, while making captives of poor mariners. She;, 
has conquered the red man and annihilated him ;bufc: 
can she place her haughty leet up$u a free man’s iiedfc,* 
and ask God to save her from the* fate of ■ hor^wrongs/?- 
The stronghold of her glory may Jem? a tyrant, while 
deceiving himself; yet, though a-hundred gates wdth 
their iron portals should stand to guard such glory? the 
force of freedom’s will must be the victor. The Voice of ’ 
the oppressed will yet be heard in its own behalf without 
the dread of torture. 


- v« 
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CHA.PTEK XV. 

THE LAW'S !> TltlC AO Y 

While the scenes wo Jmc described in the foregoing 
chapter were being performed, several very interesting 
ones were going through the course of performance at 
the consul’s office and other places, which we must 
describe. ’ The British Government, in its instructions 
to Mr. Mathew, impressed upon him the necessity of 
v> very cautious lest he should in any-manner preju- 
"di6e the interests of the local institutions within his 
consular jurisdiction, to make no requests that were 
incompatible with the local laws, but to pursm.- a judi¬ 
cious course in bringing the matter of her Majesty's 
subjects properly to the consideration of the legal autho¬ 
rities, and to point to the true grievance; and as it 
involved a question of right affecting the interests and 
liberties of her citizens, to ask the exercise of that judi¬ 
cial power from which it had a right to ex]K.ct justice. 
The main object was to test the question whether this 
^peculiar construction given to that local law which pro- 
"Mbits free coloured men from coming within the limits 
'pf the State was ‘legal in its application to those wh6 
come into its ports connected with the shipping interests, 
pursuing an honest vocation, and intending to leave 
whenever,their ship was ready. Now, it was well known 
i&at a wide difference of opinion existed in regard, to 
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the equity of tb|js construction of the law among,the 
legal gentlemen of the Charleston bar, though they do/te 
not express it openly. And we could name those whose 
opinions had ranked as precedents; among them; the 
present learned, and, we might say, able jurist, theJDnited 
States district attorney, who was bold enough to venture 


his services in bringing the h'theos corpus for Manuel. But 
how is a fair decision to be gotten, when slavery vitiates 
public sentiment, and tin* head of tribunals are inte¬ 
rested in it. and all the avenues to an impartial judiciary 
are cut off? The right of equitable investigation is depied, 
because their feelings are moved by selfish motives, 
and those feelings give birth to sentiments that give 
popular animosity the power to supplant right. She 
condemns England for her interference with her pecgJItfr 
institution, and yet forgets that she brings herself 
contact with England by attempting to annul the rights 
of her citizens; still refusing to acknowledge the effect of 
that popular animosity arising from and persisted in by 
those whose interests are centred in that local institution, 
which gives rise to the question. The consul was censured 
by the press in several of the slaveholding States, because 
he dared to bring the matter before the local Legislature. 
We arc bound to say that Consul hfathew, knowing the 
predominant prejudices of the Carolinians, acted wisely 
in so doing. First, he knew the} tenacious value they 
put upon courtesy; secondly, the point at issue between* 
South Carolina and the Federal Government (and, as £ 
learned friend in Georgia once said| “ Whether South (forth ■ 
Una belonged to the United States, or the United States to 
South Carolina !'); and thirdly, the right’ of State so**** - 
reignty, which South Carolina held to be of the Alt.v 
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importance. To disregard tlie first woipd have been con¬ 
sidered an insult to the feelings of her people / and if the 
‘question had first been mooted with the Federal Govern* 
ment, the ire of South Carolinians would have been fired, 
the slur in placing her in a secondary position would 
have sounded the war-trumpet of abolition encroach¬ 
ments, while the latter would have been considered a 
breach of confidence, and an unwarrantable disregard of 
her assertion of State rights. The Executive transmitted 
the documents to the Assembly, that body referred them 
to special committees, and the Messrs. Mazyck and 
McCready reported as everybody in Mouth Carolina ex¬ 
pected, virtually giving the British consul a very signi¬ 
ficant invitation to keep his petitions in his jacket for 
Idle future, and his “ black Iambi" out of the State, or it 
Bright disturb their domesticated ideas. Thus was the 
right clearly reserved to themselves, and the question 
settled, so far as the State Legislature was concerned. 
The next course for Mr. Mathew was to appeal to the 
judiciary, and, should redress ho denied, make it the 
medium of bringing the matter before the federal courts. 

We cannot forbear to say that the strenuous opposition 
waged against this appeal of common humanity arose 
from political influence, supported by a set of ultra 
partisans, whose theoretical restrictions, assisted by the 
voice of the press, catered to the war-spirit of the abstrae- 
£ipjftists; and thus even men with better feelings feared 
to act. 

t 

The British Consul, as the representative of his Govern¬ 
ment, knowing the personal suffering to which the subjects 
of his country wore subjected by the wretched state of the 
Charleston prison and its management, sought to i-emove 
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no restriction that- might be necessary for protecting their r 
dangerous institutions, but to relieve that suffering. He , 
had pointed the authorities to the wretched state of the 
prison, and the inhuman regimen which existed within 
it; but, whether through that superlative carelessness 
which has become so materialised in the spirit of society,, 
that callousness to misfortune so strongly manifested by 
the rich toward the industrious poor and the slaves, or a 
contempt for his opinions, because he had followed out the 
instructions of his Government, things went on in the 
same neglected manner, and no attention was paid to 
them. 

Mow, we dare assert that a large portion of the excite¬ 
ment which the question has caused has arisen from per¬ 
sonal suffering, consequent upon that wretched state of 
jail-provisions which exists in South Carolina, and which, 
.to say the least* is degrading to the spirit and character 
of a proud people. If a plea could he made, f or excuse, 
ujK>n the shattered finances of the State, we might tolerate 
something of the abuse. But this is not the case; 3*\d 
when its privileges become reposed in men who make ’ 
suffering the moans to serve their own interests, its 
existence become s an outrage. 

A stronger evidence of the cause of these remon¬ 
strances on the part of the British "Government is ^hown . 
by the manner in which it has been submitted to in 
Georgia. The British Consul of the goft of Savanffah, 
a gentleman whose intelligence and .humane feelings are 
no less remarkable than Mr. Mathew's, has never had 
occasion to call the attention of the executive of Georgia 
to the abuse of power consequent upon the imprisonment 
of coloured seamen belonging to the ships of Gteat 
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Britain in that port. The seaman wasj imprisoned, con¬ 
sequently deprived of his liberty; but there was no suffer¬ 
ing attendant beyond the loss of liberty during the stay 
of the vessel; for tlio imprisonment itself was a nominal 
thing. The imprisoned was well cared for ; he had good, 
comfortable apartments, cleanly and well ordered, away 
from the criminals, and plenty of good, wholesome food 
to eat. There was even a satisfaction in this, for the man 
got what he paid for, and was treated as if he wore really 
a human being. Thus, with the exception of the restric¬ 
tion on the man’s liberty, and that evil which those inte¬ 
rested in commerce would reflect upon as a tax upon the 
marine interests of the port to support a municipal police, 
because it imposes a tax and burdensome annoyance upon 
owners for that which they have no interest, in and can 
derive, no bcuefit from, the observance of the law had 
more penalty in mental anxiety than hodily suffering. 
We have sometimes been at a loss to account for the 
restriction, even as it existed in Georgia, and especially 
whorj we consider the character of those controlling and 

0 

developing the enterprising commercial affairs of 8a- 
‘van nah. 

But we must return to South Carolina. If we view 
this law as a police-regulation, it only gives us broader 
latitude. If a community lias that within itself which 
is dangerous to its well-being, it becomes pertinent to 
Inquire whether there is not an imperfect state of society 
existing, upheld by law and dangerous in itself, and 
whether this j>olicy is not injurious to the well-being 
of the State. The evil, though it be a mortify¬ 
ing fact, we arc bound to say, arises from a strange 
notion of caste and colour, which measures sympathy 
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according to complexion. There is no proof that can 
possibly be adduced, .showing that coloured i^amon have 
made any infections among the slaves, or sought to in¬ 
crease the danger's of her peculiar institution. 

We must return to those who sat around the barrel, in 
this gloomy cell, partaking of the few edibles sent them, 
by the eaptaiu. The State saw them only as “ niggore,” 
and of course divested of amenable rights; yet there 
was a bounty of friendship in their - own hearts—a com¬ 
monwealth of true character expressed in the humble 
generosity of their board. With Jociquei it had arisen 
into nobleness, even through the prejudices with which 
the white man views the tints of the African race. As 
they were descanting upon the kindness of Jane, the good 
woman who had been tin* good Samaritan to them, and 
shared with them her corn-cakes, her* hominy, and her 
sprats, and her donjohus, a loiid rap sounded at the door. 

“ Who's there]” demanded Jociquei. 

“ Miself wants the nager ye have in there! Sure, 
'imself's not to be found, an’ ye have have beyant!” 
was the answer, recognised to be in .Daley’s voice. 

“Niggers are known bv their acts, not their skins. We 
are not of that kind, nor do wc keep such things hero,” 
was the quick reply of Jociquei. 

“Open the door : it’s mosclf! Til have the nager 
blood o’ yeas, when J gets in !” ejaculated Daley. 

“Ah, when you do! You amt a Christian according 
to your master’s making.” 

“ Doesn’t yens niggers see the viugence yer bringing 
upon yecs ] An’ it’s yens elves ’ll all git tluity-nine, and 
more, too, in the morning. I’ll brake the door, if yeea 
don’t open it!” 
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The demand seemed couched in singular language, and 
was mysterious; for there was none but’ their own 
company to be seen in the cell. Tommy stood trembling, 
and clasping his little arms closer and closer around 
Manuel, as if he feared they were in pursuit of him. 
Soon, several other voices were heard demanding entrance ; 
and among them that of the German criminal assistant, 
who was oven more tyrannical than Daley. The door 
had a hook on the inside, which the stewards had made 
use of in their own defence. In the present case* it was 
contending against the will of a white man, and, conse¬ 
quently, a gross insult to the majesty of the law and the 
enraged feelings of those demanding entrance ; and which 
insult must not be allowed to go unpunished. After a 
few minutes, Jociquei slipped the hook, the heavy door 
opened, and the two keojiers, with seven or eight prisoners, 
made a rush into the cell, with lanterns, clubs, and dirks 
in their hands. Jociquei and Copeland were felled to the 
ground by blows from the. club in the German’s hand j 
and bqfore they could gather themselves from the floor, 
the few dishes that stood upon the barrel were strewn in 
broken pieces upon the floor, two or three pictures were 
torn from the wall and smashed to pieces, and tho blankets 
thrown in every direction. 

*•' Himself’s here somewhere,’' said Daley, pushing one 
and kicking another, and again ordering little Tommy to 
'ait ‘down in the corner, while they searched more like 
infuriated demons than men. 

“Who or what do you wantinquired Jociquei, staring 
at Daley, + with surprise pictured in his Spanish counte¬ 
nance, rubbing his head, and again the blood from his 
hand, occasioned by a stab in the fore-finger of Ids left. 
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te The nigger yer have stowed away. And, sure, he’s 
to be sold iu the morning to Bob Adams beyant, who 
makes up his gang at daylight. v 

“He is not. here. Do not treat us like beasts !” 

“ Och, stop yer blarney; sure, yer don’t know the 
behaviour of a nager to a gintleman. We’ll larn yer that 
same,” said Daley, holding tho club over his head. 

‘•'Never mind, we have no arms; God has given us 
strength of heart. Yon may search out olio poor wretch 
who tears and trembles at his destiny. We are freemen, 
and our country will protect us ; and our hearts.will 
brave such tyranny of thought and action. 1 pity the 
wretch who cannot be a man within himself. Poor 
wretch to be born as such!—an imperfect man, who 
dreads his fate because his body is not his own. nor his 
smd allowed to enjoy its divine inheritance. Oh, whai a 
crime to be born black, and reared in ignorance and 
docility!—to be a tool, serving atrocity, when man 
thinks it no disgrace—to be the flesh and blood of men 
who revel in the indolence of slavery, and form a clanship 
to make its sorrows. Generous humanity ! Come, my 
little fellow,” said Jociquei, turning from Daley, and ' 
bringing Tommy from the corner, by the arm. (i Wo will 
take care of Manuel; and you had better go home before 
it is too late. The guard may take you, and your skin 
won’t save you where the law pays such bounty.” 

Just at this moment, loud cries Of u HiA*c he is! h&re 
he is!” “ Wiicrc 1 where 1” “ Hang tljo black rascal! drag 
him out! drag him out!” resounded from tho other end. 
of the cell. All lanterns and attention became directed 
to the object then discovered. It was a grotesque 
scene, much beyond our j>ower of description. From 
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the small aperture of a chimney, which seemed scarcely 
large enough to have admitted a good-sized cat, the 
bare, crusted feet of a poor negro boy,* about sixteen, 
years of age, were seen jirotruding. One. of the criminals 
had discovered them, and gave the alarm, while two 
others eagerly seized hold of them, and were dragging 
with all their power, while his cries for mercy would 
have touched the heart of a bandit. He was clothed in 
a coarse Osnaburg jacket and trousers, which had. got 
fired, and, as they dragged him against the incrus¬ 
tation of the chimney, caught in ridges, and became 
the most painful instrument of torture. Without the 
slightest regard to his cries and implorings, they dragged 
him down, his body seeming to elongate, and his coaise 
Osnaburgs torn into shreds, his skin bleeding, and his 
whole exterior covered with soot. They all seized hipi. 
as soon as lie was drawn from his hiding-place, and 
made a rush for the door, dragging him after them, by 
the feet and arms, like an inanimate pledge, and leaving 
the traces of soot, as they trailed, upon the floor. 
Alarmed at. such a spectacle, Tommy ran back into the 
comer, while Daley closed the heavy door, and was 
heard to secure the holts on the outside, leaving the 
faint sound of the negro’s cries to die upon the ear, as 
they hurried him to one of the outer cells. 

■h This negro belonged to Beaufort. District, from whence his master. 
0ike one among the many) had been compelled to send him to market ibr 
sale, to satisfy an obdurate creditor. He Mpoko in the highest terms ol‘ 
his good old mas’v, and such was his dread of being- “ sold south” by a 
trader, that lie had watched an opportunity and secreted himself in 
this singula^plaee. 
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CHArTER XVI. 

PLEA OF JUST CONSIDERATION AND MISTAKEN CONSTANCY 

OF THE LAWS. 

The consul’s office opened at nine o’clock—the captain, 
with his register-case and shipping-papers under his arm; 
presented himself to Mr. Mathew, handed him Iils papers, 
and reported his condition. That gentleman immediately 
set about rendering every facility to relieve his immediate 
wants and further bis business. The consul was a man 
of. plain, unassuming manners, frank in his expressions, 
and strongly imbued with a sense of his rights and the 
faith of his Government—willing to take an .active part 
in obtaining justice, and a deadly opponent to wrong, 
regardless of the active hostility that surrounded him. 
After relating the incidents of Jiis voyage, and the " 
circumstances connected with Manuel’s being dragged to 
prison—“ Can it he possible that tin? law is to be carried 
to such an extreme?” said he, giving rent to his 

“Your people seem to have a strange manner of ex¬ 
hibiting their hospitality,” said the captain, in reply. - 
“ That is true } but it will not’? do 'appeal to tW 
officials.” Thus saying, the consul prepared the certificate, 
and, putting on his hat, repaired to the jail. Here he 
questioned Manuel upon the circumstances of his arrest; 
his birthplace, and several other things; “ I am not sure.. 
that I can get you out, Manuel, but I will do mv hast 
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The eii’CUmstances of your being driven in hero in distress 
; wiH warrant some consideration in your ease; yet the 
is not favourable, and we cannot expect much.' 1 
M S’roin thence he proceeded to the office of Mr. Griiu- 
shaw, whore he met that functionary, seated in all the 
dignity of his office. 

' M Good morning, Mr. Consul. Another of your darkies 
in my place, this morning,” said Mr. G rims haw. 

“ Yes; it is upon that business 1 have called to see 

V ' 1 

you.- I think yon could not have considered the con¬ 
dition of this man, nor his lights, or you would not have 
imprisoned him. fs there no way by which J can relieve 
him?”,inquired the cousid, expecting little at his bunds, 
but venturing the effort. 

■- ** Sir, I never do anything inconsistent with my office. 
The law gives me pow er in these cases, and 1 exercise it 
.according to my judgment. It makes no exceptions for 
sMpwrecks, and I feel that you have no right to question 
ittv in the premises. It’s mnlrnry to lav) to bring niggers 
hfcw; and if you cau show that ho is a white man, there’s 
*' the law ; but yon must await its process.” 

" But do von not make exceptions inquired the 
consul. ,‘*T do uot wish to seek his relief bv process of 

law~rthat would increase expense and delay. 1 have 

* v 

made the request as a favour: if you cannot consider it 
in that light, I can only say my expectations are disap¬ 
pointed. But how is it that the man was abused by your 
offiwrs before he was committed V 
. * Those are things I’ve ftothing to do with : they are 
between the officers and your niggers. If they are stub¬ 
born, the officers must use force, and we have a right to 
iron the whole of them. Your niggers give more trouble 
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than our own, amL are a sot of unruly fellows. We gyre 
’em advantages which they don’t deserve, in allowing 
them the yard at certain hours of the day. You English¬ 
men are never satisfied with anything wo do,” returned 
Mr. (Irimshaw, with indifference, appealing to satisfy 
himself that the law 'gave him the right to do what he 
pleased in the promises. There stained lmt one idea ill 
his hcul, so far as niggers were concerned, nor could any 

f 

mode of re asoning arouse him to a consideration of any 
extenuating circumstances. A nigger was a nigger with 
him, whether white or hlaolv— n creature for hog, hoifliny, 
and servitude. 

“I expected little and got not 1 dug. I might have an¬ 
ticipated it, knowing the fees you make hy imprisonment. 
I shall seek rel icl' f« >r the man through a higher tribunal, and - 
I shall seek redress for tho repeated abuses inflicted upon 
these men by your officers.” said the consul, turning ter 
the door. 


“ You can do that, sir.” said Mr, Grimshav ; (i but you 
must remember that it will require white evidence to sub- 
stantiate the charge. We don’t tjpke tho testimony of- 
your niggers.” 

J ust as the consul left the office, he met Colonel {$——- 
enteririg. The colonel always manifested a readiness tb 
relieve the many cases of oppression and persecution 
arisiug from bad laws and abused official duty. He hgd. 
called upon Mr. Grimshaw on the morning of the arrest, 
and received from him an assurance that the case would 


be considei’ed, the most favourable Construction given to ; 
it, and everything done for the man-that was in his power. 
Notwithstanding this, to show how far confidence could 
he put in such assurances, we have only to inform the 
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, reader that he had despatched the officers an hour 
previously. * 

' The colonel knew his jnan, and felt no hesitation at 
speaking his mind. Stepping up to him, “ Mr. Grirn- 
sfiaw,” said he, “ how do you reconcile ybnh statement 
and assurances to me this morning with your subsequent 
, conduct?” 

“That’s my business. 1 act for tho State, and not 
fbr you. 'Are you counsel for these niggers, that you 
are so anxious to set them at- liberty among our slaves ? 
Yovr seem to have more interest in it than that in¬ 
terfering consul. Just let these Yankee niggers and 
British niggers out. to-night, and we’d have another 
insurrection before morning; it’s better to prevent than 
cure,” said Grimshaw. 

“The only insurrection would have been in your 
heart, fbr the lofts of fees. If you did not intend what 
you said, why did you deceive me with such state¬ 
ments? T know the feelings of our people, as well as 
I do yours, for caging people within that jail. Upon 
that, I intimated to the captain what I thought would 
be the probable result, and this morning I proceeded 
to his vessel to ro-assure him, upon your statement. 
Imagine my mortification when lie informed me that 
his steward had been dragged off to jail early in the 
miming, and that those two ruffians whom you disgrace 
the community «with behaved in tho most outrageous 
maimer. You, practise cruelty when you should mode¬ 
rate duty ; yon look upon those who are brought within 
yoUrpo weras a money-changer does upon his gold; and 
ytfu ^bye^r tolerate the most scandalous abuse-* on the 
part of $pur officers. Bo you know that these things will 
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recoil upon us 1 and if we are not held accountable legally, 
we shall by our reputation ? Our competency*to protect 
ourselves is more weakened by the insanity of isolated 
}x>rseeutions, arising from our own official stringency, than 
it can be from an open attack by the abolitionists. If we 

-J « 

want to keep up our position in the society of the nation, 
wo must maintain an unimpeachable dignity, and show 
through our acts that we intend to carry out our princi-* 
pies to the. fullest extent; and that justice and moderation 
is our motto ; that we seek to create no feeling of dis¬ 
satisfaction with, other States or nations, merely to gratify 
our pride for legal vanity. It is in your power to relieve 
this man, and I ask it as a favour, and on behalf of what 
T know to be the feelings of the citizens of Charleston.” 

“ Your request, colonel,” said Mr. Grimshaw, with a 
little more complacency, “is too much in the shapA>f a 
demand. There’s no discretion left me by the State; 
and if you have a power superior to that, you better pay 
the expenses of the nigger, and take the management 
into your own hands. I never allow this trifling phi¬ 
lanthropy about niggers to disturb me. I could never 
follow out the laws of this State and practise it; and- 
you better not burden yourself with it, or your successors 

.1 

may suffer for adequate means to support themselves. 
Now, sir, take my advice. It’s omdrary to lawt for 
them niggers to come here; you know our laws cannot. 
be violated. South Carolina has a great" interest a£ 
stake in maintaining the reputation of her laws. Don't 
excite the nigger’s anxiety, and he’ll be better oft* in 
jail than he would running about among the wenches. 
He won’t have luxuries, but we’ll make him comfortable^ 
and he must suit his habits to our way of living.” 
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“ If you speak of making the man comfortable in jail, 
you must "address a stranger, not me. An eye-witness 
cannot be deceived. If our people were not as cold as 
an iceberg about those things, wo might look for some 
reformation—perhaps not so much for your interest, how¬ 
ever,” interrupted the colonel. 

“Stop, sir ! Make no such charges against the discharge 
of my official duty. Ton intrude, sir, beyond the regard 
of ft gentleman ! Remember, you are in an important 
office,” said Grimshaw, in au agitated manner. 

"I have no charges but such as will he known to posterity 
at large, and which a very shallow investigation will prove. 
If your exertions were as extravagant, and you had as 
many to assist you, on the other extreme, an immense 
amount of suffering would be relieved, and happiness and 
* usefulness increased. It would add dignity and honour to 
your name, and be a blessing to those who suffer what you 
reap the benefit of. A raau who is cast upon our shores 
is entitled to a consideration beyond the law; charity 
cannot withhold it, and humanity calls loudly for it. 
Let the political opposition be what it may, there is an 
eminent voice in our community which stands ready to 
acknowledge the circumstances, and would hear you out, 
if the disposition was manifested. 

“ It seems a singular gratification of our officials and 
inexperienced politicians to devise moans to fetter the 
reputation of Qur best citizens and our city, and to entail 
things which are, really disgraceful in themselves. You 
make all these legal inconsistencies a simple and most 
subservient life-rent to serve your own purposes, without 
giving them that broad view which looks to the general 
interests of our people. These things seem ordinary con- 
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ditions to you, carrying no influence beyond the narrow 
confines of your own official sphere. But, fest assured, 
you must awake from this dreamy lethargy. See the 
things beyond u.s ; remember that suspicious eyes are 
upon us, weighing our devotion, whether true or false, 
to the interests of those whom we seek to protect. Our 
coldness and desertion of true spirit is returning upon us 
with force and passion. Who are responsible for it '( 
Not those among us who would do good, aud whose 
reflections are inseparable from our best interests, and 
whose course, if followed, would not make u» nueafty in 
our present situation ; but those who are waging an 
ungovernable war of impracticable politics, distracting 
our peace, and destroying our prospects. Those men are 
defrauding common-sense, embittering the feelings of our 
|>eople, and making mischievous provisions, which alt 
anny of officials are required to support, and are reaping 
the harvest of, to the dilapidation of our State and city. 
There is a want of decision, Mr. 0finish aw, in all your 
official proceedings. T suppose you mean nothing positive; 
hut I may take it for granted that you will make no 
consideration in this poor man’s case,” continued the 
colonel. 

“'We must not sot a had example before our own 
niggers; the whiter they are the worse they are. ./They 
struggle for their existence now, an<| think they’re above 
observing out nigger laws. We want to gef rid of them, 
and you know it,” returned Grimshaw. • 

“Yes; I know it too well, for I have had too many 
cases to protect them from being * run off* and sold in 
the New Orleans market. But when you speak of 
white niggers, I suppose you mean our brightest, t 
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dispute your assertion, and point you to my proof in 
the many ‘'men of wealth among them now pursuing 
their oectipations in our city. Can you set an example 
more praiseworthy ? And notwithstanding they are 
imposed upon by taxes, and many of our whites take 
the advantage of law to withhold the payment of debts 
contracted with them, they make no complaint. They 
are subject to the same law that restricts the blackest 
slave. Where is the white man that would not have 
yielded under such inequality i No! Mr. Grimshaw, 
I am as true a Southerner—bora and bred—as you 
are; but I have the interests of these men at heart, 
because I know they are with us, and their interests 
and feelings are identical with our own. They are 
native Americans by birth and blood, and we have no 
right to dispossess them bv law of what we have given 
them by blood. We destroy their feelings by despoiling 
them of their l ights; and by it we weaken our own 
cause. Give them the same rights and privileges that 
we extend to that miserable class of foreigners who 
are spreading pestilence and death over our social 
institutions, and we would have nothing to fear from 
them, but rather find them our strongest protectors. I 
want to see a law taking from that class of men the 
power to lord it over and abuse them.* And T want 

‘ * A friend, y lio has resided several years in Charleston, strong in 
his feelings of Southern rights, and whose keen observation could not fail 
to detect the working of different phases of the slave institution, in¬ 
formed us that, he had conversed with a great many very intelligent and 
enterprising men belonging to that large class of “ bright” men in Charles¬ 
ton, and that which appeared to pain them most was the manner they 
were treated by foreigners of the lowest class; that rights which they had 
inher ited by birth and blood were taken away from them; that, being 
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to sec another making it a penal offence for those men 
holding slaves for breeding purposes. Another, which 
humanity calls for louder than any other, is one to 
regulate their food, punish these grievous cases of 
starvation, and make the offender suffer for withholding 
proper rations.” 

“ Well, pretty well!” said Griinshaw, snapping his 
fingers very significantly. “ You seem to enjoy the inde¬ 
pendence of your own opinion, colonel. Just prove this 
nigger’s a white, aud I’ll give you a release for him, after 
paying the fees. You better move to Massachusetts, and 
preach that doctrine to William Lloyd Garrison and 
Abby Kelly.” 

“Give me none of your impudence, or your low insults. 
You may protect yourself from personal danger by your 
own consciousness that you are beneath the laws of 
honour; but that will not save you from what you 
deserve, if you repeat your language. Our moderation is 
our protection, while such unwise restrictions as you 
would enforce fan the flame of danger to our own house¬ 
holds,” said the colonel, evidently yielding to his impulses ; 
while Mr. Griinshaw sat trembling, and began to make a 
slender apology, saying that the language was forced upon 

subjected (o tlic same law which governed the most abject slave, every 
construction of it went to degrade them, while it gave supreme ^ power 
to the most degraded white to imjKJse upon them, and exercise his vin¬ 
dictive feelings toward 1 hem; that no consideration being given to sir- 
eumstances, the least deviation from the police-regulations made to 
govern negroes was taken advantage of by the* petty guurdtuen, vrho 
either extorted a fee to release them, or dragged them to the police- 
office, whore their oath was nothing, oven if supported by testimony of 
their own colour; but the guurdman’s word was taken as positive proof. 
Thus the laws of South Carolina forced them to be what their feelings 
revolted at. 
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him, because the colonel had overstepped the bounds ol 
propriety in^his demands. 

" I'm somewhat astonished at your demand, colonel ; 
for you don’t seem to comprehend the law, and the 
imperative maimer in which I'm bound to carry it out. 
Shipowners should get white stewards if they want to 
avoid all this difficulty. I know the nature of the ease ; 

• 

but we can’t be accountable for storms, shipwrecks, old 
vessels, and- all these things. T’ll go and see the fellow' 
to-morrow, and tell the jailer—lie’s a pattern of kindness, 
and .that’s why 1 got him for jailer—to give him good 
rations and keep his room dean,” said Criinshaw, getting 
up ami looking among some old books that lay on a. dusty 
shelf. At length he found the one, ami, drawing it forth, 
commenced brushing the dust from it with a. dust-brush, 
and turning his tobacco-quid. After brushing the old 
book for a length of time, he gave it ascicntitic wipe with 
his coat-sleeve, again sat down, and commenced turning 
over its pages. 

"It's in here, somewhere,” said he, wetting his finger 
and thumb at every turn. 

"What’s in there, pray l You don't think I’ve prac¬ 
tised at the Charleston bar all my life without knowing a 
law which has called up so many questions?” inquired 
the colonel. 

"Why, the Act and the amendments. I believe this 
is the right one. I a’n’t practised so long, that T reckon 
I've lost the run of the appendix and everything else,” 
adding another stream of tobacco-spit to the puddle on 
the floor. 

" That’s better thought than said. Perhaps you’d better 
get ,a schoolboy to keep his fingei on it,” continued tin- 
colonel, laconically. 
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14 Well, well ; but 1 must find it and refresh your 
memory. x\h ! here it is, and it’s just as binding on me 
as it can be. There’s no mistake about it—it’s genuine 
South Carolina perfectly above board." Thus saying, he 
commenced reading to the colonel as if he was about to 
instruct a schoolboy in his rudiments. “ Here it is—a 

V 

very pretty specimen of enlightened legislation—born in 
the lap of freedom, cradled in a land of universal rights, 
and enforced by the strong arm of South Carolina.” 

“An Act for the better regulation and government of 


free negroes ami persons of colour, and for other j)ur- 
poses,” ike. ike. ifcc., Mr. Grimsliaw read ; but, as the two 
tirst sections are really a disgrace to the delegated powers 


of man, in their aim to oppress the man of colour, we 


prefer to pass to the third section, and follow Mr. Grirn- 
shfiw as he reads :— 


“ That if anv vessel shall come into any port or harbour 
of this State (South Carolina), from any other State or 
foreign port, having on board any free negroes or persons 
of colour, as cooks, stewards, or mariners, or in any other 
employment on board .said vessel, such free negroes or 
persons of colour shall be liable to be seized and confined 
in jail until said vessel shall (dear out and depart from 
this State ; and that, when said vessel is ready to sail, the 
captain of said vessel shall be bound to carry away the 
said free negro or person of colour, and pay the expenses 
of detention ; and, in case of his refusal o» neglect to flu 
so. he shall be liable to bo indicted, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be fined in a sum not less than one thousand 
dollars, and imprisoned not less than two months; and 
such free negroes or persons of colour shall be deemed 
and taken as absolute slaves, and sold in conformity to the 
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provisions of the Act passed on the twentiethday of Decem¬ 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, aforesaid.' 1 

Mr. Grimshaw’s coolness in the matter became so in¬ 
tolerable, that the colonel could stand it no longer; so, 
getting up while Mr. Grimshaw was reading the law, he 
left the office, perfectly satisfied that further endeavours 
at that source would be fruitless. 

After Mr. Grimshaw had concluded, lie looked up, 
(perfectly amazed to find that he was enjoying the reading 
of the Act to himself. " Had I not given it all the con¬ 
sideration of my power, and seen the correctness of the 
law, I should not have given so much imjiortance to my 
opinion. But there it is, all in that section of the Act, 
and they can’t find no convention in the world to control 
the Legislature of South Carolina. There’s my principles, 
and all the Englishmen and abolitionists in Christendom 
wouldn’t change me. Now, T’ve the power, ami let ’em 
get the nigger out of my place, if they can,” said Grim- 
shaw, shutting the book, lacking a good-sized, peaceable- 
looking dog that lay under the table, and deliberately 
taking his hat and walking into the street. 

Here is an Act, bearing on it# face the arrogant will 
of South Carolina, setting aside all constitutional rights, 
and denying the validity of stipulations made by the 
United States in her general commercial laws. She 
asserts her right to disregard citizenship, to make crimi¬ 
nals of colour'd men, because they are coloured, and to 
sell them for slaves to pay the expenses which she had 
incurred to make them such. And what is still worse is, 
that the exercise of this misconceived and unjust law is 
so unrelentingly enforced, and so abused by those who 
carry it .put. 
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During this time the consul had been urn-omitting in 
his endeavours to procure the man’s release. • The mayor 
had no power in the premises; the attorney-general Svas 
not positive in regard to the extent of his power in such 
a case, though he admitted the case to he an aggravated 
one; the judges could only recognise him as a nigger, 
consequently must govern their proceedings by legislative 
Acts. Upon the whole, he found that lie was wasting 
his time; for while they all talked sympathy, they acted 
tyranny. Cold, measured words about niggers, contrary 
to law ,” constitutional rights, inviolable laws, State-sove¬ 
reignty and secession, the necessary police-regulations to 
protect a peculiar institution, and their right to enforce 
them, everywhere greeted his ears. There was about as 
much in it to relieve Manuel as there would have been 
had a little bird perched upon the prison-wall and warbled 
its song of love to him while strongly secured in his cell, 
more tantalising because he could heal* the notes, but not 
see the songster. 


Notwithstanding the commendable energy of the con¬ 
sul, he had the satisfaction of knowing that several very 
improbable reports touching his course, and construing it 
into an interference with the institution of slavery, had 
been widely circulated, and were creating a fooling against 
him among a certain class of il Jire-eatiwf ’ secessionists. 
Ho was too well aware of the source from which they 
originated to awaken any fears ; and, in^tdhd of dauntmg 
his energy, they only increased it, ai\,d brought to his aid 
the valuable services of the Hon. James L. Petigru, a 
gentleman of whom it is said (notwithstanding his emi¬ 
nence at the bar) that, had it not been for his purity of 
character, his opinions in opposition to the State would 
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have long since consigned him to a traitor’s exile. The 
truth was, a»d much against Mr. Potigru’s popularity in 
his own State, that lie was a man of sound logic, practical 
judgment, and legal discrimination. Thus endowed with 
the requisite qualities of a good statesman, and pursuing 
a true course to create a conservative influence in the 
State, he failed to become popular beyond liis legal sphere. 
Had he espoused that uiOvSt popular of all doctrines in 
South Carolina, nullification and secession, and carried 
abstraction to distraction, James L. Petigru would have 
added another “ Roman name” to that which has already 
passed from South Carolina’s field of action. 

The consul did his duty, but effected nothing; and 
such was the opposition manifested by the officials who 
were interested in the spoils of law. and politicians who 
could not sec anything important beyond secession, that 
there was no prospect of it. And. as the last resort, he 
appealed to the judiciary through the “habeas corpus” 
the result of which we shall show in a subsequent chapter. 
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LITTLE (iKOHCK, THE CAPTAIN, AND AIK. GAIMSJJAW. 


The consul had returned to his office rather discomfited 
at not In-in^ able to relieve Manuel, yet satisfied that he 
had placed matters in their proper light before the public. 
The captain reported and left his manifest at the custom¬ 
house, after entering liis protest and making the necessary 

arrangements for survey, &r. ifcc. ; and Colonel S- 

became so well satisfied of the affectation of law pro¬ 
tector#, and that his services in behalf of humanity were 
like straws contending against a foaming current, that, 
acknowledging his regrets to the captain, he preferred to 
make up iu attention what he could not do for Manuel 
through the law. 

Little George paid liis respects to the Jwusoii between 
ten and oleum o’clock, duly dressed. “ M r. Mate, where’s 
your skipper V he inquired, with jui air of consequence 
that put an extra, pucker on his little twisting mouth. 

"Gone to jail, or to see Doctor Jones, I expect—not 
giving ye an ill answer,” replied the old mate gruffly. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know who I an*, sir 't Yoffi* 
answer’s not polite. You must remember, sir, you’re in 
South Carolina, the sunny city of the South,” said the 
little secessionist. 

"I al’a’s make my answer to suit myself. I study 
hard work and hoiiesty, but never was known to carry a 
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grammar in my pocket. But, my taut friend, I should 
know’d I was in South Carolina if you hadn’t said a 
word about it; for no other nation under the sky would 
a dragged a poor cast-away sailor to prison because lie 
had the misfortune to have a tawny hide. It’s a ten-to- 
one, my hearty, if you don’t find the skipper in jail, and 
all the rest of us, before we leave. I’m lookin’ now to 
see some body-grabber coining down with a pair of hand¬ 
cuffs,” continued the mate*. 

“What! do you mean to insult me again, Mr. Mate t 
Explain yourself! I’m not accustomed to this ironical 
talk!” 

“Well, it’s something like your laws. They dragged 
our steward off to jail this morning, without judge or 
jury, and with about as much ceremony as a Smithfiold 
policeman would a pickpocket.” 

“What! you don’t say! Well, I was afraid of that. 
Our officers are mighty quick, but I’d hoped differently. 
But, sir, give my compliments to the captain. Tell liim 
I'll make the matter all right. My influence, sir, and my 
father’s—he is one of the first men in the city—tells 
mightily here. I have promised my services to the cap¬ 
tain, and I’ll see him through. Just pledging my word 
to Orimshaw will be enough to satisfy the judicial requi¬ 
sitions of tin' law.’’ said George, switching his little cane 
on his trousers. 

“My good fellow.” said the mate, “if you eau get our 
steward out o’ limbo, you’ll be doing us all a good turn, 
and we’ll remember you as long as we pull a brace.” 

“You may reckon on me, Mister Mate ; and if I a’n’t 
down before six o’clock, my father will certainly take the 
matter in hand ; and he and Mazcyk belong to the seces- 
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sion party, and control things just as they please at 
Columbia.” So saying, George bid the old? mate good 
morning, and bent his course for the head of the wharf. 

“There,” said the old mate, “it’s just what I thought 
all along; I knew my presentiment would come true. 
I’ll wager a crown they treat Manuel like a dog in that 
old prison, and don’t get him out until he is mildewed; 
or perhaps they’ll sell him for a slave a’cos he’s got curly 
black hair and a yellow skin. Now I’m a hardy sailor, 
but I’ve sailed around the world about three times, and 
know something of nature. Now ye may note it as* clear 
as the north star, prisons in slave-countries a’n’t fit for 
dogs. They may tell about their fine, fat, slick, saucy 
niggers, but a slave’s a slave—his master’s property, a 
piece of merchandise, his chattel or his football—thankful 
for what his master may please to give him, and inured to 
suffer the want of what he withholds. Yes, he must 
have his thinking stopped by law, and his back lashed at 
his master’s will if he don’t toe fhe mark in work. Men’s 
habits and associations form their feelings and character, 
and it's just so with them fellers; they’ve become so ac¬ 
customed to looking upon a nigger as a mere tool of 
labour—lordin’ it over him, starving liim, and lashing 
him—that they associate the exercise of tho same feelings 
and actions with everything connected with labour, yrith- 
out paying any respect to a poor white man’s feeling's,” 
continued the mate, addressing himself, td his second, as 
they sat upon the companion, waiting *for the captain to 
come on hoard and give further orders. 

Never were words spoken with more truth. The negro 
is reduced to the lowest and worst restrictions, even by 
those who are considered wealthy planters and good 
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masters. We say nothing of those whose abuse of their 
negroes by starvation and punishment forms the theme of 
complaint among slaveholders themselves. His food is 
not only the coarsest that can be procured, but inadequate 
to support the system for the amount of labour required 
Recourae to other means becomes necessary. This is sup¬ 
plied by giving the slave his task, which, so far as our ob¬ 
servation extends, is quite sufficient for any common 
labourer’s day’s-work. This done, his master is served ; 
and as an act of* kindness (which Sambo is taught to ap¬ 
preciate as such), he is allowed to work on his own little 
cultivated patch to raise a few things, which mas r (in 
many cases) very condescendingly sells in the market, and 
returns those little comforts, which are so much appre¬ 
ciated by slaves on a plantation—tea, molasses, coffee, and 
tobacco —and now and then a little wet of whiskey. This 
is the allowance of a good man doing a good week’s work, 
and getting two pounds of bacon and a peek of corn as his 
compensation. But, in •grateful consideration, his yood 
master allows him to work nights and Sundays to main¬ 
tain himself. In this way was “Bob's bale of cotton' 
raised, which that anxious child of popular favour, the 
editor of the Savannah Mor nitty A’cmw, so struggled to 
herald to the world as something magnificent on the part 
of the Southern slave-masters. At best, it was but a 
speck. If the many extra hours of toil that poor Bob 
had spent, and the hours of night that he had watched 
and nursed his plants, were taken into account, there 
would be a dark picture connected with “ Bob's bale of 
cotton" which the editor forgot to disclose. 

But there is another evil at the South—it is a great 
offspring, of slavery, and goes far to reduce public morals 
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and public sentiment; and is that which reduces a large 
portion of the poor whites at the South to a state of igno¬ 
rance and degradation, that would seem incredible to 
those who had not taken an interest in searching it out. 
Tt is, that the Southerner is autocratic over everything 
that is poor and humble—we speak of them as a class. 
He only sees labour through slavery ; and thus, as a 
general thing, he assumes the same arrogant authority and 
liemeaning habitua over the poor white man, who may 
chance to be brought within the exercise of his feelings. 

They conceive that they have constituted eights 
superior to the artisan or labourer, and that these give 
them certain positions to maintain so much above the 
masses; that the artisan’s handiwork and the labourer’s 
is mingled together for oue purpose—that of serving 
their dignity and perverse system of family pride. Now, 
let us look for a moment at the condition which the 
tendency of this system entails upon the poorer mechanics 
and their families. There are exceptions, of course; but 
those exceptions are few when compared with other places. 

In order to maintain the tenor of this position, the 
Southerner makes an extravagant display of very useless 
and badly adapted things. This becomes so incumbent 
to his feelings that he is obliged to continue it; and 
when circumstances restrict his proper means, he ^f’alls 
back upon liis labourers, taxing their exertions with a 
desperation that knows no limits. Jfor # thls he gives no 
counterbalancing medium. The happiness and usefulness 
ot the black or the white are alike in his mind; and if 
the black man can live upon hog and hominy, he thinks 
the white man can be restricted to do the same. We 
need not extend our remarks upon this point; the mb- 
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ject is capable of unlimited incidents among mechanics, 
with but little qualification. The master must keep up 
appearances, and he must learn his children to do the 
same. lie must have his comforts and his luxury, and 
his children must, have the same; and, in nine cases out 
of ten, he keeps up a style of life which honest means 
would be inadequate to support, did he not seek extor¬ 
tion and punishment, denying the coarsest fare to his 
slaves, and inflicting the worst injuries to their well¬ 
being, to serve his own affectatiou. Call this fraud or 
what you may, the best and softest name cannot save the 
injustice before God. 

It is a transcending state of misery that enfeebles 
itself, that devises for its own gratification, while embit¬ 
tering and despoiling the lives of othei's. Generation 
after generation comes forward to see the same unhappy 
spectacle, that one day’s labour has gone and another has 
come, and the same is to he for a life-time—that their 
body is the estate of another, and their hopes and fears 
must be inclosed in their own bosoms, to swell the throb¬ 
bing heart when despair followed injustice, but not to 
bteak the sound, even in whispers, and die when first 
they had their birth, when life’s last chord was severed. 

Every form of labour becomes so associated with servi¬ 
tude, that we may excuse the Southern or 1 for those feelings 
which condemn those devoted to mechanical pursuits as 
beneath his daste and dignity. Arrogance and idleness 
foster extravagance, while his pride jgduecs him to keep 
up a style of life which his means are inadequate to 
support. This induces him to subsist his slaves on the 
coarsest fare ; and, becoming hampered, embarrassed, and 
fretted in his fast-decaying circumstances, his slaves, one 
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by one, suffer the penalty of his extravagance, and finally 
he himself is reduced to such a condition'that be is unable 
to do justice to himself or his children any longer; his 
slaves are dragged from him, sold to the terrors of a 
distant sugar-plantation, and he turned out of doors a 
miserable man. 

Wo see this insult evety day in South Carolina; we 
hear the comments in the broadways and public places, 
while the attorney and bailiffs offices and 9Wtiaes tell 
the sad tale of poverty’s wasting struggle. Did 
Southerners seek to promote the happiness and welfare 
of those under them, the state of things would wear a 
different complexion; prosperity would root out that 
devastat^g evil which has brought the ruin of so many, 
and left them men destitute of dependencies, existing upon 
some pittance—the price of labour worked by some two 
or three old negroes ; honest toil would be recompensed 
through it, new energy would be infused, and the happi¬ 
ness of those who are now kept in obscurity would bless 
the hand and promote the welfare of him whose estate 
they were. But we must return to our subject. 

George, in passing from the wharf into the bay, met 
the captaiu, who was shaping his course for the brig. He 
immediately ran up to him, and shook his hands with an . 
appearance of friendship. “ Captain, I’m right sorry to 
hear about your nigger. I was not prejjared for such a 
decision on the part of Mr. Grimshaw, but jPm determined ' 
to have him out,” saj£ he. 

“ Well,” said the captain, “ I’m sorry to say I find 
things very different from what 1 anticipated. My 
steward is imprisoned for nothing, except that he is a 
Portuguese, and everybody insists that he’s a nigger. 
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Everybody talks very fine, yet nobody can do anything, 
and* everything is left to the will of one man.” 

i( Why, captain, we've the best system in the world for 
doing business; you’d appreciate it after you understood 
it! Just come with me, and let me introduce you to my 
father. If he don’t put you right, I’ll stand convicted,” 
said little George. 

Accepting the invitation, they walked back to the “ old 
nwmV’ counting-room. George had given the captain 
such an extended account of his father’s business and 
estates, that the latter had made up his mind to be 
introduced to an “India Palace” counting-room. Judge 
of his surprise, then, when George led the way into an 
old, dirty-looking counting-room, very small a^l dingy, 
containing two dilapidated high desks standing against 
the wall. They were made of pitch pine, {minted and 
grained, but so scarred and whittled as to have the 
appearance of long use and abuse. In one corner was 
an old-fashioned low desk, provided with an inkstand, 
sundry pieces of blotting-paper, the pigeon-holes filled 
with loose invoices, letters, and bills of lading, very 
promiscuously huddled together; while hanging sus¬ 
pended on a large nail, driven in the side and exposed 
to view, was an enormous dust-brush. A venerable- 
looking subject, of some foreign country, stood writing 
at one desk, a little boy at the other, and George’s 
Veritable “old man ” at the low desk. Here and there 

k 

around the floor were baskets papers containing 
samples of sea-island and upland cotton. George intro- 
djgpcd the captain to his father with the suavity of a 
courtier. He was a grave-looking man, well dressed, 
epoke in a tone that at once enlisted respect. Unlike 
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George, he was a tall, well-formed man, with bland yet 
marked features, and very grey hair. He riceived the 
captain in a cold yet dignified manner, inquired about 
his voyage, and who he had consigned to, and what steps 
he had taken to proceed with his business, all of which 
the captain answered according to the circumstances. 

“What! then you have consigned already, have you!" 
said little George, with surprise. 

“ Oh, yes,” returned the captain. “ I have left my busi¬ 
ness in the hands of the consul, and shall follow his 
directions. It's according to my sailing orders. *But 
there’s so much difficulty, I shouldn’t wonder if I- had 
to leave the j>ort, yet!” 

“Not so, captain \ I’ll take care of that!” said George, 
giving his father a statement of the captain’s trouble about 
Manuel’s imprisonment, and begging that he would 
bestow his influence in behalf of his friend the captain. 
Although George coupled his request with a seeming 
sincerity, it was evident that he felt somewhat disappointed 
at the consignment. The old gentleman looked very 
wise upon the subject, lifted his gold-framed spectacles 
upon his forehead, gratified his olfactory nerves with a 
pinch of snuff, and then said in a cold, measured tone, 
“ Well, if he’s a nigger, 1 see no alternative. The circum¬ 
stances may give a colouring of severity to the law, but 
my opinion has always been, that the'construction of the 
law was right; and the Act being fouhde^ upon necessity, 
I see no reason why|^e should meddle Vifith its prerogative. 
I think the interference of the consul unwarrantable, and 
pressed upon mere technical grounds. These .stories about 
the bad state of our jail, and the sufferings of criminals 
confined in it, arise, I must think, from the repents of 
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bad prisoners. T. have never been in it. Our people 
are opposed to vice, and seldom visit such a place ; but 
the sheriff tells mo it is comfortable enough for anybody. 
If this be so—and I have no reason to doubt his word— 
we can exercise our sympathy and kindness for his ship¬ 
wrecked circumstances, and make him as comfortable 
there as we could anywhere else. There are many differ¬ 
ent opinions, I admit, touching the effect of this law ; 
but I’m among those who support stringent measures 
for better protection. His colour can form no excuse, 
captain, so long as there is symptoms of the negro about 
him. We might open a wide field for metaphysical 
investigation, if we admitted exceptions upon grades of 
complexion ; for many of our own slaves are as white as 
the brightest woman. Consequently, when we shut the 
gates entirely, we save ourselves boundless perplexity. 
Nor would it be safe to grant an issue upon the score of 
intelligence ; for experience has taught us that the luost 
intelligent bright fellows are the worst scamps in creating 
discontent among the slaves. I only speak of these things, 
captain, in a general sense. Your man may be very 
good, noble, generous and intelligent—and, more than 
all, not inclined to meddle with our peculiar institution; 
but it would be a false principle to make him an excep¬ 
tion, setting an example that would be entirely incom¬ 
patible with our greatest interests. So far as my word 
will affect the sheriff, and enlist his better feelings in 
making him comfortable, I will use it,” said the “ old 
man” again adjusting his specs. 

Little George seemed dumbfoundered - with mortifica¬ 
tion, and the captain felt as though he would give a 
guinea to be on board bis brig. It was no use for him 
to enter into the extenuating circumstance of his voyage. 
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or the character of the man Manuel. The same cold 
opinions about the law, and the faith End importance of 
South Carolina, and her peculiar institutions, met his 
ears wherever he went. The captain arose, took his hat, 
and, bidding the old gentleman good morning, again left 
for his brig. 

“Don’t be worried about it—I’ll do what 1 can for 
you,” said the old man, as the captain was leaving. 
Goorgc followed him into the street, and made a great 
many apologies for his lather’s opinions and seeming in¬ 
difference, promising to do himself what his father did 
not seem inclined to uiftiertakc. The captain saw no 
more of him during his stay in Charleston ; and if his in¬ 
fluence was exerted in Manuel’s behalf, he did not ibel 
its benefits. 

Business had so occupied the captain’s attention during 
the day, that he had no time to visit Manuel at the jail; 
an<? when lie returned to the vessel, a message awaited 
him from the British consul. One of the seamen had 
been detailed to fill Manuel’s place, who, with his dinner 
all prepared, reminded the captain that it was awaiting 
him. Ele sat down, took dinner, and left to answer the 
consul’s call. Arriving at the office, lie found the consul 
had left for his hotel, and would swot return until four 
o’clock. As he passed the post-office, a knot of 'men 
stood in front of it, apparently in anxious discussion. 
Feeling that their conversation might be*interesting "to 
him, or have some connexion with t his case, he walked 
slowly back, and, as he approached them, observed that 
the conversation had become more excited The princi¬ 
pals were Mr. Grimshaw and a factor on the bay, deeply 
interested in shipping. 
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“A man acting in jour capacity/’ said the factor, 
“ should neror make use of such expressions—never give 
encouragement to mob law. It’s not only disgraceful to 
any city, but ruinous to its interests. Officials never 
should set or encourage the example. Want of order is 
already in the ascendant; and if the populace is to be led 
on to riot by the officials, what check have we? God 
save us from the direful effects!” 

“ Well, perhaps I went too far,” said Mr. Grimshaw, 
u for I think as much of the name of our fair city as you 
do. . But we ought to teach him that he can’t pursue this 
open, bold, and daring course, endangering our institutions, 
because he’s consul for Great Britain. I would, at all 
events, treat him as we did the Yankee Hoar from Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and let the invitation be given outside of 
official character, to save the name; then, if he did not 
move off, I’d go for serving him as they did the Spanish 
consul in New Orleans. These English niggers and 
Yankee niggers are fast destroying the peace of Charleston.” 

u You would, would you ?” said another. “ Then you 
would incite the fury of an ungovernable mob to endanger 
the man’s life for carrying out the instructions of his 
Government ?” 

M That don’t begin to be all that he does, for he’s 
meddling with everything, and continually making 
remarks about our society,” said Grimshaw, evidently 
intending to create ill-feeling against the consul, and to 
make the matter as bad as possible. 

"Now, Mr. Grimshaw,” said the factor, "you know 
your jail is not fit to put any kind of human beings 
into, much less respectable men. It’s an old revolu¬ 
tionary concern, tumbling down with decay, swarming 
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with insects and vermin ; the rooms are*damp and un¬ 
healthy, and without means to ventilate them; the mil¬ 
dew and horrible stench is enough to strike disease into 
the strongest constitution; and you aggravate men’s 
appetites with food that’s both insufficient and unwhole¬ 
some, I know; because I visited a friend who was put in 
there on ‘ mesne process.’ ” 

“ There is little confidence to be placed in the stories of 
prisoners : they all think they must be treated like 
princes, instead of considering that they are put there 
for cause, and that a jail was intended for punishment,” 
interrupted Grimshaw, afixious to change the subject of 
conversation, and displaying an habitual coldness to 
misfortune which never can see the gentleman in a 
prisoner. 

“ Yes; but you must not measure moil by that standard. 
Circumstances which bring them there are as different as 
their natures. I’ve known many good, honest, and 
respectable citizens, who once enjoyed affluence in our 
community, put in there, month after month, and year 
after year, suffering the persecution of creditors and the 
effects of had laws. Now, these men would not all com¬ 
plain, if there was no cause, and they all loved you, as 
you state. But tell me, Mr. Grimshaw, would it hot be 
even safer for our institutions to make a restriction "con¬ 
fining them to the wharf, which could be easily done, and 
with hut small expense to the city? # Niggers on tThe 
wharfs could have no communication^ with them, because 
each is occupied in his business, and ours are too closely 
watched and driven during working-hours. As soon as 
those hours end, they are bound to leave, and the danger 
ends. Again, those niggers who work on the wharfs are 
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generally good'niggers, while, on the other hand, bad nig¬ 
gers are put into jail * and during the hours these 
stewards are allowed the privilege of the yard, they mix 
with them without discrimination or restraint. Their 
feelings, naturally excited by imprisonment, find relief in 
discoursing upon their wrongs with those of their own 
colour, and making the contamination greater,” said the 
factor, who seemed inclined to view the matter in its 
proper light. 

(i Oh ! what, sir l That would never do. You mistake 
a nigger’s feelings on tirely. Privileges never create respect 
with them. Just make a law t(/leave ’em upon the wharf, 
and five hundred policemen wouldn’t keep ’em from spoil¬ 
ing every nigger in town, just destroying the sovereignty 
of the law, and yielding a supreme right that we have 
always contended for. it’s contrary to law, and we must 
carry out the law,” replied Grimshaw. 

“Pshaw! Talk such stuff* to me! Just take away 
the sixteen hundred or two thousand dollars that you 
make by the law, and you’d curse it for a nuisance. It 
would become obsolete, and the poor devils of stewards 
would do what they pleased; you’d never trouble your 
head about them. How, Grimshaw, be honest for once; 
tell us what you would do if circumstances compelled the 
captain to leave that nigger boy here 

“ Carry out the letter of the law; there’s no alterna¬ 
tive. But the captain swears he’s a white man, and that 
would give him an opportunity to prove it.” 

“ How is he to prove it, Grimshaw % We take away the 
power, and then ask him to do what we make impossible. 
Then, of course, you would cany out the letter of the law 
a&d sell him for a slave. Well, I should like to see 
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the issue upon a question of that Kind carried out upon 
an English nigger. It would be more of a curSe upon our 
slave institution than everything else that could be raised,” 
said the factor. 

* “ Gentlemen, you might as well preach abolition at 

once, and then the public would know what your senti- 

« 

ments were, and how to guard against you. I must bid 
you yood-bye .” So saying, Mr. Grimshaw twisted his 
whip, took a large quid of tobacco, and left the comjjany 
to discuss the question among themselves. 
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CHAPTER XVILL 

TESTING THE PHINCIPLES OP ENGLISHMEN AND YANKEES. 

Upon the scale of thirty-six-thirty ,* a hackneyed phrase 
at the South, many unprofitable discussions have arisen 
in and out of Congress ; but we now come <to an illustra¬ 
tion of testing men’s principles by it. George, in order 
to appease matters, invited the captain to accompany him 
to a very fine and not uncommon exhibition at the South, 

which was to take place at-Hall, on the following 

night. George described the entertainment as particularly 
rich, instructive, entertaining, and displaying the truth 
of Southern principles. The time arrived; and little 
George, duly dressed and full of ceremony, waited upon 
his guest, and they were soon wending their way through 
a continuation of dark lanes and into a remote part of the 
city. 

“ Now, captain, you’ll see a smart bit of fun to-night. 
We don’t trifle with folks here. We test their principles 
by rule, and, if they a’n’t sound, we accommodate them 
with a new dress and an invitation to leave town,” said 
George. • 

* A line of demarcation, by which it was proposed by ipembers of Con* 
grass to divide new territory during the agitation of the Compromise 
Question in 1850, when a disruption of the Union was threatened; 
Clayton’s Compromise, Clay’s measures, and the Missouri line of thirty- 
six-thirty,*wcre tenaciously contended for by the South. 
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“ Bless me! you are extremely liberal,*’ returned the 
captain. • 

“Yes, sir; we are in them things: I mean tar and 
rush-down—we call it feathers on such occasions. Our 
vigilance-committee keep a sharp eye on Englishmen and 
Yankees ; and we put it on thick if they don’t acknow¬ 
ledge the coin straight up.” 

“ But you can scarcely tar and feather an Englishman ; 
his Government would protect him.” 

“Well, we know what the British Government have 
talked of doing ; but their talk a’n’t nothing to our insti¬ 
tution,” replied George ; and in a few minutes they passed 
through a large lattice-gate into a courtyard, and from 
thence into a narrow passage, in the basement of an old 
weather-stained, wooden buiJdirfg. They groped their 
way through it in the dark, and entered a winding stair¬ 
case which led them into an open area, lighted by the dim 
light of an oil-lamp that hung suspended from the ceiling. 
Loud speaking, as if some one was addressing a meeting, 
was heard. “ Don’t be afraid, captain ; I can get in,” 
said George, turning round; and, after rapping once or 
twice at a large, arched door, it was unlocked from 
within, and they were admitted by a huge, coarse-looking 
man, dressed in brown homespun, a folt hat upon his head, 
and a long tip-staff in his hand. George whispered 
something in his ear which seemed to oe a satisfactory 
pass-word, and they passed into a long, lojv studded room, 
very artistically dinged with lamp-smoke, and ornamented 
with fantastically-twined festoons of cobwebs. In the 
middle of the room stood a long table, well supplied with 
decanters of good hardware of various colours, bottles, 
tumblers, ice, lemons, cigars—an abundant supply of 
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cracker and cheese, a volume of the 11 .Revised Statutes 
of South Carolina,” and a promiscuous roll of handbills. 
Around the table sat sundry gentlemen, great and small— 
some with very red noses, some with veiy red faces, and 
others of weighty metal, showing the copious develop¬ 
ments of very good living. They numbered about twenty, 
and were as differently dressed. They had been talking 
and taking , without reference to anything extremely 
momentous; for, on approaching the conclave, one of them, 
a tall man, with dark, haggard features, and bristly, grey 
hair-that stood erect upon his head, exclaimed, “ That is 
my opinion ! I say, carry these things into effect, and 
we show ’em what wo means to do." And, sitting down 
deliberately, he put his brawny hand into his breast¬ 
pocket, and, drawing oirt a flaming dirk, throw it care¬ 
lessly upon the table. 

"This ’cre’s our vigilance-committee, going to try them 
fellers,” whispered George, pointing to two disconsolate- 
looking subjects who sat roosted upon a high bench, 
about ten feet from the table. One was an unconscious 
Yankee ; the other was a true Englishman, who had 
made a slight mistake in his remarks about freedom, and 
lieen seen in company with a young lady. 

“Most important declaration ! I second my friend 
Crambo’s remark,” said a monster of bone and sinew, 
who sat at the head of the table, unrolling a package of 
placards. 

“We’d better proceed rejularly to business; and my 
move is a most important one. I move that we drink 
around,” said a third. 

“ Good ! good ! Most important when true principles 
are to be tested,” rejoined a short, sottish-looking man, 
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with crispy, red hair all over his ffc.ce, aii indescribable 
countenance,, and a treacherous leer in his 9 eyes, that 
'narked him as a man who would and had dealt in the 
large vices of the da). No sooner said, than they re¬ 
jected th«*ir cigaw, filled hampers, and drank to all men. 
of honest jndnciples ! 

i( Now, gentlemen, we will proceed to business, and 
examine the Yankee first,” said the corpulent man, rap¬ 
ping upon the table with the handle of his airk. “Call 
lip the testimony.” 

One moment, gentlemen ; ’ore’s a case what requires 
doing up brown,” interrupted little George, stepping up 
to the table, and drawing a large paper. “ I propose, if 
there’s any business in the way of tar and feathers, that 
it be left to the junior committee, of which 1 have the 
honour to be a member. We do that business with 
promptness, despatch, and neatness, and we’ve got a new 
rail to ride ’em upon.” lie unrolled the paper, which 
contained the following notice, in flaming letters : 

“ Fire ! Fire ! ! Fire !!! 

A right smart chance to dress an abolitionist!!! 

A premium of two per cent, for tar and feathers! 

The Junior Committee 
arc requested 

To meet at-Hall at six o’clock precisely. 

A great demonstration is expected. , . 

Every man is requested bring his implements.*” 

. • 

“ Now, gents, we just organised, and walked straight 
up to the feller’s house, and dragged him out. We knew 


* Tar and feathers. 
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he was a tarnal abolitionist, although the feller stuck to 
it mightily that ho warn’t, and bogged, and pleaded, and 
offered to show his letters; but I tell you, gentlemen, 
it was no time to hear a Yankee’s crooked story, and we 
were in for a right smart piece of fun. So we run him 
down into Wardmalaw swamp, ripped the old straight 
coat of his’n, and gin him a new suit, blacker, thicker, 
and sleeker than he ever had before*. And then we rid 
him on a rail; and a jolly good ride it was too. Our 
niggers enjoyed the sport just as much as we did; and 
it’s just what I’ve always said, they don’t like aboli¬ 
tionists a mite better than we do. Just hand him over 
to us after you’ve tried his case; and we‘11 have a bender* 
putting him through the summary process of special out¬ 
fitting !” continued George. 

The poor Yankee looked as if he were palsied, got 
down from the bench, and approached the table, trembling 
like a plantation negro with the chills, and muttering 
some declaration of his innocence in an unintelligible 
voice; while four negroes, who had been standiug iu a 
distant comer, came forward at the words, “ Oh, boys !” 

“ What was the charge against your man, George ?”. 
inquired the tall man, running his brawny fingers through 
his crispy hair, and drawing his face into painful con¬ 
tortions. 

“ Why, we knew’ he was a Yankee from his looks, and 
an abolitionist at that ;• for my bright feller, Jim Crack, 
beard him say to Aunt Peggy, the washerwoman, ‘ What 
a pity you’re a slave!’ And I’d take Jim Crack’s word 
afore I would an abolitionist’s, in such cases as them. 
And then he added insult to injury by asking Mr. Havel- 

* A drunken tppUe* V- 
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port, a gentleman what boarded *in the same house, 
how he'd like to be a slave? Wasn't that •enough to 
make him srneir what kind o’ folks he had to deal with 
out South i We larn them uncivilised Yankees and 
Englishmen to behave like gentlemen when they come 
here. We doused him after we had given him a jolly 
good ride, and T reckon the way he leff town this morning 
wasn’t slow.” 

“Good ! good !! good !!! Hi]), hip, hurra! hurra!! 
hurra!!! Bravo ! Let us drink to the riddance and the 
junior committee !” resounded and re-echoed in long and 
loud peals. “ Let us drink the round, and reckon right 
upon the next. There's nothing like vigilance law, 
promptly applied,” interrupted the corpulent man; and 
they filled glasses, and drank to the line of thirty-six- 
thirty or fight, and death to tte compromise. 

After this, George took his seat, introduced the captain 
to the committee as a new-comer, a good Scotchman, 
sound on the abolition question, and then invited him to 
join in a smash. Very soon, a little man, more pedantic 
than the rest, and apparently the judge-advocate of the 
party, arose with all the dignity of the learned profession, 
and preferred the charges, which the unconscious Yankee 
listened to with nervous attention. “ You are charged, 
sir,” said he, “with being a citizen of New Hampshire— 
the land of green Yankees and rank abolitionists—the 
State where Senator Hale comes from. *And you are 
charged with interfering with the rights of Southerners, 
inasmuch as you have been twice caught in “ bright houses," 
associating with the property of other gentlemen, the 
enjoyment of which they claim exclusive right to. And 
you have been heard to say that you would as leaves 
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many a certain bright piece of property as any lady in 
the city. These are grave charges against a Yankee from 
New Hampshire, without credentials. 'You must now 
produce the square testimony that you are sound upon all 
popular questions in the South, and clear yourself, or 
you’ll he accommodated with a now suit of our best 
fixings.” • 

“ Well, yer sees how I hadn’t got the tamal hang of 
your difference atweon white whites and white niggers • 
’twarn’t cos I know’d. Gracious ! Why, mister, I was 
jist as unconscious about the distinction as if ’twas two 
sides of sole leather,” replied our unconscious Yankee 
friend. 

“That’s not toeing the mark. What are your prin¬ 
ciples V inquired the judge-advocate peremptorily. 

“Well, now, mister, ye’ve^got a start on me there. I 
han’t fixed my mind on them things jist yet, for I’ve 
e’ne just bin a month in town.” 

“Then you have no fixed opinions upon the popular 
questions of the South h What do you think of the 
division of new tcrritoiy into slave and free States, the 
Missouri lines, thirty-six-thirty ? that’s what we want to 
get at to drive all the Englishmen and Yankees out of 
the Slave States. Which do you think best, Clayton or 
Clay’s measures l Or don’t you know anything at all 
about the Compromise Question ? Come, you must give 
.us a point, so that we can test your principles, and bring 
up this Englishman!” 

“Well, now, fellers, yer jist crowdin’ the mourners a 
little too nice. If I’d know’d they gin folks new clothes 
in this kind o’ shape out here, I’d never left New Hamp¬ 
shire. I warn’t an abolitionist afore I left hum ) but, 
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by je-whu! ther’s no tellin’ wha£ I’ll be ’afore I gets 
bum.” 

“ Then it seems to have been a mistake on your part, 
Mr. Yankee ! Now, you must answer me two questions. 
Did you know that you were interfering with the rights 
of Southerners—that your language was incendiary? and 
had you any intention of- disturbing the peace of our 
institution T 

“Weil, now, mister, it’s tarn al hard on both sides. T 
don’t seem t’a git the hang o’ these diggins.- Shan’t I ax 
a question or two afore I ansers youni ?” • 

“Come! talk her up, Yankee, and none of your 
dodging !” demanded Mr. Crambo. 

“ He’s a fool, or a green Yankee !” said another. 

“ Not a bit of it ; he’s like all Yankees, full of low 
cunning, and as shrewd as seventy. But we bring ’em 
our protectors,” rejoined the corpulent man. “ Talk up ! 
talk up !” 

“If I niu.it; I must; but seems to me how you got 
a mighty big process of manufacturing abolition senti¬ 
ments out here, if this is the way yer sarve a feller 
what talks to a white lady out here, and don’t know 
she’s a nigger. T cum out here to start up somethin’ 
to dew in the way o’ carpenterin’, and nothin’ shorter; 
but I ha’n’t made a raise yet. ’Twouldn’t be bad accdm- 
modation to pay a feller’s passage hum ; but I decidedly 
object to the new dress.” • 

“ You mean the tar aud feathers,. Mr. Yankee ?” in¬ 
terrupted Crambo. 

“ Well, ] had a kind of a notion that way.” 

“ Now, we must come to the p’inte. Will you pledge 
your honour to stand by the slavery question and advo- 

• Q 
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cate the line of thiHysix-thvrty; and further declare 
that you 'were unconscious of interfering with the 
reserved rights of Southern gentlemen ?” 

“Seeing how it’s to ’commodate you, and don’t cost 
much, I don’t care much if I do. Just have yer own way 
about it, while ^er in for a good time. ’Ta’n’t bad 
riding on a rale; but I say agin, I an’t no notion of 
being an institution for your kind o’ new clothes.” 

“ You see, we’ve got four intelligent niggers here, who 
have watched your associations, and are ready to testify 
against you.” 

“ How’s that ere 1 Niggers’ testimony a’n’t worth three 
cents, and those ere white gal niggers wouldn’t go down 
our county!” 

“Ah! this is another affair. We make our own 
judiciary, and take what testimony we please in these 
cases,” replied Mr. Crambo. 

“ Well, gentlemen !” said the corpulent man at the 
head of the table, throwing his felt hat upon the floor, 
and deliberately pouring another glass of brandy from 
the decanter. “ I think lie’smore of a fool than knave.” 

“ He’s all right, he’s all right! I wager my nigger 
Sam, that he’ll make a tip-top politician yet, and be as 
sound as a roach on the slavery question. It was all 
for want of experience, a practised eye. He’s green, 
that’s all,” said the judge-advocate, with a hearty good 
laugh, in which they all joined, and took another 
bumper, inviting the uiftonscious Yankee to join, and 
drinking his further prospects and experience in matters 
of Southern etiquette. So, with assurances to live up 
to the line of thirty-six-thirty, and be a good Southerner 
in all things pertaining to slavery, he was allowed to 
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join the “crowd,” and became ofle of its jolly fellows, 
much to the dissatisfaction of little Georgfe, who had 
been counting the pleasantry of a “first-rate time,” in 
tarring and feathering a Yankee on the next night. His 
acknowledgments, however, were only produced by 
exigency, for he returned to his native State in a few 
months, and became a most inveterate abolitionist, going 
from towu to town, lecturing upon the cause, and de¬ 
scribing the grotesque scenes of Southern life. 

-All this time the®Englishman remained perched upon 
the bench in serious silence. The gentlemen of the 
committee had become tolerably mellow—that is to say, 
the liquid was getting very low in the bottles, and 
their ideas were getting very high. 

“ Bring the Englishman up, and let us try him. He’s 
a buff; but he don’t seem to be jolly, as most Englishmen 
arc !” said the jurlgc-advocate. 

“ I have a motion to make,” said Mr. Crambo, pulling 
th£ long red hair over his mouth—“ that is, that there 
he no trifling with these fellows!” 

“ Explain yourself, sir ! I hold you answerable for such 
personal language. You are a coward,” rejoined the ad¬ 
vocate, and, at the moment, seized a tumbler and threw 
it with full force across the table at Mr. Crambo. JhiB 
was the point of a general melee —revolvers, dirks, and 
sword canes were drawn; bottles, tumblers, decanters 
tables, benches, and baskets, were thrown upon the floor, 
and smashed to pieces; while ft[r. Crambo and the judge- 
advocate were clenched, and making desperate use of 
their dirks. The' others were making the matter worse 
by endeavouring to separate them, in order that it might 
stand until the next day, to be settled according to the 
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rules of honour. The four negroes, who had been waiting 
to give in* their testimony against the Englishman, 
became alarmed at the desperate conflict ; and in running 
for the door, in the partial darkness, stumbled against a 
table, upon which stood a camphine-lamp, which they over¬ 
turned and set the whole liquid in a flame. The alarm 
attracted all attention, and brought the belligerents to the 
rescue. Master George was not to be outdone in his in¬ 
trepidity ; so, seizing the corpulent gentleman’s cloak from 
his shoulders, he threw it over thd* flame and soon ex¬ 
tinguished it, to the total destruction of the cloak. 

“ All’s well that’s meant well!” exclaimed George; “ it’ll 
only be a new job for the tailor, Mr. Broadside.” 

The gentleman did not seem pleased; but as ho seemed 
most anxious to reconcile matters, and try the English¬ 
man’s case, he said but little more about it. The mmute 
was to remain in statu quo, upon honourable terms, until 
morning. The judge-advocate declined to proceed with 
the next case; and, after they had all taken their seats, 
the tall man with the crispy grey hair assumed the 
office. 

The Englishman seemed quite undaunted, and came for¬ 
ward to hear the charge read with a great deal of com- 
posure and indifference. The charge was similar to the 
other, with the exception of a slight mistake made on the 
part of the Englishman, against whom the additional 
charge of proponing to elope with a nigger was preferred ! 
He was a middle-sized min, rather stoop-shouldored, well 
dressed, with sharp features and an intelligent coun¬ 
tenance, which became more and more animated as he ap¬ 
proached the table. 

“ Grave charges are brought against you, my good 
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fellow ! You were seen by two nigjer fellows in company 
with a wench, that you allowed to lean upo?i your arm, 
and paid the attention of a white to her, while allowing 
her to walk under your umbrella!” said the judge- 
advocate. 

“ If I have committed a crime, I demand to be tried 
by a proper tribunal. I’m an Englishman.” 

“We don’t care for that* this is the tribunal we try 
abolitionists before. We learn Englishmen that we do 
things in a liberal sense down South. Do you not know 
our penalty for such outrageous breaches of etiquette? To 
allow a lugger to take your arm is to make a nigger of 
yourself; but you have doubly compromised your right 
to Southern generosity by conspiring to ekq>e with her 
and cheat her owner.” 

“ I cannot understand you! Speak good English,” 
replied the Englishman, with seeming surprise. 

“ You must not be insolent. You are suspected of being 
an abolitionist from the manner in which you were seen 
with Sam Stoke’s Matilda. You might as well own it 
right up, now, and we’ll make the tar and feathering 
as light as possible.” 

The Englishman looked more dumbfounded than ever. 
“ If I were not an abolitionist, you would make *me 
one. Your treatment is enough to make abolitionists of 
the world. I reserve my answers !” * * 

“ You arc a type of your country*—always interfering 
with our niggers and our institutions, and doing it in 
an irresponsible manner,” rejoined the advocate. 

“ What less can you expect ? You disregard the rights 
of my country, through the influence of slavery, and then 
tell her she has no right to interfere. Where you give 
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her the right, you mult expect her to use it. See how 
you have treated poor Pereira! Has she not a right 
to interfere there, aird demand justice ?” 

“ He’s only a nigger; and it would sayve ’em right to 
tar and feather all who have taken up for him !” replied 
Mr. Crambo pertinently. 

“ It’s not just as you say. You must remember that 
Governments are not persons, but persons make Govern¬ 
ments,” returned the Englishman. 

“ Just like the impertinence of your consul!” inter¬ 
rupted the corpulent gentleman. 

“ Our consul—” 

“ I want a word there !” interposed the captain, start¬ 
ing to his feet. 

“Worse and worse !‘ The fellow is twice as impudent 
as an abolitionist; and I begin to see through the whole 
of it. He thinks that abolition consul will protect him,” 
ejaculated another. 

“ One moment, captain. T want to say something upon 
this case of my countryman. How, what does your 
paltry local government complain of?—rights, and those 
very rights which she denies others. Your feelings and 
prejudices were before Mr. Mathew. He paid them due 
compliment; and while there is no impropriety in the 
procedure, he has double ground to base his appeal to the 
“Federal Government upon. Nothing is justice that seeks 
justice with you. Upon the same ground that your 
vigilance-committee' are about to try me—” 

“ I think there’s something in that!” said little George, 
arising from his' seat, with an amazing deal of dignity 
, pictured in his countenance. “ Consul Mathew ‘deserves 
credit for_ his independence; and it becomes a question 
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whether he for presenting the prajjer of his Government 

to the State Legislature, or the State Legislature for 

treating it in the manner it did, was most reprehensible. 

I*m opposed to giving the English cause to join with the 

infernal abolitionists!” 

• , 

“ Yes,” again interrupted the captain. “ The one asked 
to be heard in a common cause, supported by laws of God 
and man, human rights, and justice; the other refused it 
upon popular prejudice. And yet you say, c Slavery is 
ours—your countrymen have no right to interfere with 
it,’ forgetting how far it interferes with their rights.,, This 
is might right—our justice in ourselves.” 

At this, two or three voices spoke up. “Well, I 
reckon the feller’s pretty well posted on things t’other 
side the big pond!” said one. “We mustn’t let these 
fellers talk in this strain of independence,” said another. 
“Circumstances and prayers don’t amount to much. 
We must try him upon the charges, and not allow him 
to sauce us in a Southern country,” joined another. 

“ You clothed the question with the fears of slavery, 
and yet put it into the hands of restless politicians and 
large slaveholders, whose prejudices have been mani¬ 
fested for years.” 

The vigilance-committee were evidently becoming 
alarmed at the independence of the English, who clapned 
to be protected by their country; but, in order to assume 
a jolly indifference, they had ordered ^ndther supply of 
spiritual refreshment, and filled theiij glasses, inviting all 
present to join in with them. 

“6ne word more,” said the Englishman. “You seek to 
' destroy,, moderate sentiment, instead of building up a 
conservative power to develops the commercial wealth of 
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your State. You ask&ow your city has lost its balance 
of trade, while your politicians are setting up the 
impediments of its downfall ; and yet you seek through 
fear to obtain that which can only be obtained through 
justice. You forget that this question of imprisoning 
foreign seamen, which has been mooted here, involves a 
principle deeply rooted in both natural and national law, 
which makes the common question, How far South 
Carolina, in her relation to the Federal Government, is 
bound to regard the rights and privileges of citizens of 
other nations ? The coloured man is as much recognised 
by the constitution of Great Britain, and his suffrages 
regarded as a citizen, as the whitest of her subjects. 
Upon the scale that you arrogate this power to yourselves, 
Great Britain, and other European powers, might ask 
themselves how far their right to control their laws of 
citizenship extended ? You forget that the right of pro¬ 
tection is. according to the statutes of England, as much 
the inheritance of the black man as 'the white ; and that 
he has as much right to claim it from his Government. 
What right, then, have you to reject that which is con¬ 
sidered a first principle in the government of Great 
Britain 1 Upon the same principle, you could refuse to 
recognise a limitation in your authority, and place the 
forfeiture of the most sacred national obligations at 
naught. You violate the strongest bond privilege of 
treaty stipulations, and insist upon the right to baake a 
specific classification,in the citizenship of those nations, 
to conserve a paltry local statute. 

“ You forget that the many small restrictions in trade 
make a large gross; and that those persons against Vhom 
you get up these unheard-of excitements, amusingour- 
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selves by clothing men in tar and ^feathers, carry those 
embittered feelings home with them, when tjiey recoil 
upon you with tenfold power. Cease to bring yourselves 
in contact with Englishmen, and Englishmen will cease 
to interfere with your institution/’ continued the captain. 

“ Well, he don’t talk bad for an Englishman,” whispered 
one of the gentlemen. 

“ I’ll bet five dollai’s you get into a scrape, if you talk 
that way out of doors,” ejaculated another. 

“ Captain, you’d better be cautious,” said little George. 

“ If it was to get about that you were an abolitiqpist, 
England could not save you.” 

“We must proceed with the incendiary case,” said the 
judge-advocate, looking at the victimised Englishman. 

“ What was your object, sir, in treating a nigger gal with 
so much attention V 1 

“ You must be more clear in your questions. I don’t 
comprehend yon,” returned the accused. 

“ Did you not allow a wench to take your arm, and you 
accompany her home with an umbrella over her head 1” 

“No, indeed ! No, indeed ! Never did such a thing in 
my life. I mei a most beautiful lady the other day, with 
blue eyes and fail* flaxen hair, and a skin as whito as 
alabaster—features full of symmetry, and with as much 
grace of action as a Regent-street belle, and a form tfyat 
seemed to have been moulded for a Venus. It rained; and 
as she was beautiful, the poetiy of my ^feelings heaved * 
with emotions, and I did the genteel by. offering to shield 
her with my umbrella, and afterwards had the honour of 
supporting her on my arm.” 

' “ Did you not discern that she was property V grumbled 
the corpulent man. 
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“ Property ? I woifld love to prize such loveliness in my 
heart, and show her beauty to the world for a model!” 

. “ High ! high ! high ! Outrage ! outrage ! outrage ! 
Here’s the whole disclosure of his abolition principles. 
vThe act is too openly acknowledged.” And at this 
they all arose, and, without hearing any further ex¬ 
planation, gave him due notice that placards would be 
posted at ten on the following morning, and, unless he 
left the city, in the boat, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
he would be taken by force of arms at eight o’clock, led 
by the junior committee into a public square, and there 
gratuitously furnished with a new dress, according to a 
sample of a large quantity always kept on hand by the 
vigilance-committee, and, then and there, further ac¬ 
commodated with a rail and two negroes, and ridden 
beyond the limits of the State, to the water’s edge. 

Then, at half-past twelve o’clock, they adjourned sine 
die. The captain and George retired to their homes, and 
the Englishman to his, to meditate upon the issue > of the 
sentence. On the following morning documents were ex¬ 
changed ; and an affair of honour came off a few days 
afterward between Mr. Crambo and the judge-advocate, 
one of the combatants being severely wounded. 

It was only a slight mistake on the part of the English¬ 
man, the result of inexperience, for ho had only been in 
the city a few days. The sequel is soon told. 

He was walking in the grove one afternoon, and 
observing a very .pretty young lady sauntering toward 
the main road, evidently fearing the effect of a shower 
that was just coming on, he approached her, and politely 
offered the protection of his umbrella, which, although 
nervously, she accepted, and eventually his arm. Cap- 
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tivated with her beauty,* and not* imagining that she 
was a mere piece of property, he accompanied dier to her 
home, and was not a little surprised when she left him 
at the gate instead of the front-door. There was a secret 
in her reserve which the Englishman could not solve; for 
no inexperienced eye would have detected the negro in 
such a beautiful creature—in fact, as far as blood was con¬ 
cerned, thero was none, for her mother had a white skin, 
and her father was one of the “first men" Excited by 
her beauty, he visited the grove every afternoon for some 
days during his Btay, meeting her on several occasions, 
until their feeling became mutual, and, in the exuberance 
of their love for romance, they had agreed upon an elope¬ 
ment, she not disclosing the secret of her slavery; thus 
the fatal error of our victim before the vigilance • 
committee. 

* These little mistakes frequently occur in our city; and strangers, 
especially those given to loving at first sight, become desperately cap¬ 
tivated with some beautiful creature they see—with her raven tresses, 
languishing eyes glowing with the soul of love, and countenance full of 
classic beauty, without supposing that they belong to the property race. 
It is oxtreracly amusing to see how soon the charm is dispelled when 
the fact is discovered. The practical illustration is full of painful 
incidents, opening new themes iu the theory of affections, and showing 
how charms soon vanish, when it is found that they can bo purchased at 
a small price. Our mistaken English friend, fearing the protection of 
his Government, anticipated his new suit and rail-ride by leaving in\}jje 
boat on the next afternoon. , 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LITTLE TOMMY AND THE POLICE. 

We must take the reader hack to the old jail, where 
we saw Tommy in high glee, spreading his haversack 
and receiving the thanks that were bestowed upon 
himself and the captain fop their kindness; and, again, 
to where the scene closed with the drawing of a poor 
negro from the narrow aperture in the chimney. After 
quiet was restored, they commenced gathering up the 
broken glass and ware that lay strewn around the cell, 
and preparing their blankets for the night. “ Stop !” said 
Copeland. “ We must return thanks for the kindness 
that has been bestowed upon us to-night—let us not be 
ungrateful to Him who presides over us all.” And they 
knelt in a circle while he breathed a, prayer to heaven, 
full of spirit and consolation-—beseeching forgiveness for 
those who had no forgiveness in themselves, and asking 
a divine blessing for those who were kind to them—who 
looked upon the black man through the light of heavenly 
I9ve. 

The pure' spirit and gratitude pictured by this 
variously-tinted group, pouring forth their warm and 
fervent prayers, bespoke the very soul of natural 
Christianity clothed in the fervency of love for Christ. 
Kindness was recompensed—it had touched the fountain 
of their feelings, and gratitude gushed forth. Kindness* 
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in its smallest token) to a prisoner is like the golden 
radiance of the rising sun, spreading its beauties over the 

dark shadows of fading night. It touches the tenderest 

* 

chords of nature) making the heart to rest, and spreading 
a halo over the gloomy scenes that surround him. It is 
a living token that some kind thought remembers him; 
and he enjoys the spirit that bounds within him, and 
says, “ I’ve a friend left.” 

It was now near ten o’clock, and Daley came to announce 
that it was time to close the prison, and that all strangers 
must withdraw. Tommy had insisted upon stopping with 
Manuel during the night; but Daley,* in a very rude 
manner, told him it was against the rules, and, putting liis 
hand to his back, pushed him out of the cell and secured 
the bolts. The little fellow felt his way through the 
passage and down the stairs in the dark, until he reached 
the corridor, where the jailer stood waiting to let him 
pass the outer iron gate. “ You’ve made a long stay, my 
little fellow ! You’ll have a heap o’ trouble to find the 
wharf at this time o’ night. I’d a let you stopped all 
night, but it’s strictly against the sheriff’s orders,” said 
the jailer, as the boy passed into the street, at the same 
time giving him a list of imperfect directions about the 
course to proceed. 

The jail is in a distant and obscure pari of the city, . 
surrounded by narrow streets and lanes, imperfectly laid 

* This man Daley was a proverbial drunkard, a tyrant in the exercise 
of his “little brief authority,” and a notorious . Singular as it may 
seem, considering his position, he would quarrel with the men for a glass 
of whiskey, bad given the jailer more trouble than any other man, and 
been several times confined in the oells for liis incorrigible vices. If any¬ 
thing more was wanting to confirm our note, we could refer to Colonel 
Condy, the very gentlemanly United States rparshal. 
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out, and undefined, leaving, the valla'of the prison, he 
mistook hjs direction, and the night being very dark, with 
a light, drizzling rain, which commenced while he was in 
■ the prison, the whole aspect of things seemed reversed* 
After travelling about for some time, he found himself 
upon a narrow strip of land that crossed a basin of water, 
and led to Chisholm’s mill. The different appearance of 
things here convinced him of his error. Bewildered, and 
not knowing which way to proceed, he approached a cross 
road, and, sitting down upon a log, wept bitterly. He 
soon heard a footstep, and, as it approached, his cares 
lightened. It proved to be a negro man from the mill,* 
bound into the city on the usual errand of procuring a 
bottle of molasses. When he first discovered Tommy, he 

* These mills arc worked all night, and the poor negroes, wishing to 
follow an example which massa sets on a grand scale, save that they have 
an excuse in the fatiguo of labour, will delegate Borne shrewd one of their 
number to proceed to* a Dutch “ corner-shop” in the suburbs, run the 
gauntlet of the police, and get a bottle of whiskey. When interrogated, 
they are always “going for a bottle of molasses.” They keep a keen 
watch for the police, and their cunning modes of eluding its vigilance 
forms many amusing aneodotes. They are bound to have a pass from master, 
or some white man; but if they can Teach the shop in safety, tho Dutch¬ 
man will always furnish them with one to return. It not unfrequently 
happens that the guardmen arc much moro ignorant than tho slaves • 
The latter, knowing this, will endeavour to find their station and 
approach by it, taking with them either an old pass or a forged one, 
which the guardman makos a wonderful pieoe of importance about ex¬ 
amining and countersigning, though he can neither read nor write. Thus 
Sambo passes on to .get his molasses, laughing in his sleeve to think how 
he “ fool ignorant buejera” A chango of guard often forms a trap for 
Sambo, when he is lugged to the guard-house, kept all night, his master 
informed in the morning, and requested to step up and pay a fine, or 
Sambo's back catches thirty-nine, thus noting a depression of value upon 
the property. Sometimes his master pays the municipal fine, and ad¬ 
ministers a domestic castigation less lacerating. 
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started back a few paces, *as if in feaj ; but, on being told 
by Tommy that he was lost, and wanted to fiitfl his way 
to the wharfs, he* approached, and, recovering confidence 
readily, volunteered to see him to the comer of Broad- 
street. So, taking him by the hand, they proceeded 
together until they reached the termination of the cause¬ 
way, and were about to enter Tradd-street, when suddenly 
a guardman sprang from behind an old shed. The negro, 
recognising his white belt and tap-stick, made the best of 
his time, and set off at full speed down a narrow lane. The 
watchman proceeded close at his heels, springing his cattle 
at every step, and pouring out a volley of vile imprecations. 
Tommy stood for a few moments, but soon the cries of the 
negro and the beating of clubs broke upon his ear ; he 
became terrified, and ran at the top of his speed in an 
opposite direction. Again he had lost his way, and 
seemed in a worse dilemma than before; he was weary 
and frightened, and hearing so many stories among the 
sailors about selling white children for slaves, and knowing 
the imprisonment of Manuel, which he did not compre¬ 
hend, his feelings were excited to the highest degree. 
After running for a few minutes, he stopped to see if he 
could recognise his position. The first thing that caught 
his eye was the old jail, looming its sombre walls in the 
gloomy contrast of night. He followed the walls until 
he reached the main gate, and then, taking an opposite 
direct jpn from his former route, proceeded^ along the street' 
until he came to a lantern, shedding its feeble light upon 
the murky objects at the comer of a narrow lane. Hero 
he Btood for several minutes, not knowing which way to 
proceed; the street he was in continued but a few steps 
farther, and, turn which ever way he would, darkness and 
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obstacles rose to iippede his progress. At length he 

turned dqpm the lane, and proceeded until he came to 

another junction of streets ; taking one which he thought 

would lead him in the right direction, he wandered 

through it and into a narrow, circuitous street, full of 

little, wretched-looking houses. A light glimmered from. 

one of them, and he saw a female passing to and fro before 

• 

the window. He approached and rapped gently upon 
the door. Almost simultaneously the light was extin¬ 
guished. He stood, for a few minutes, and again rapped 
louder than before ; all was silent for some minutes. A 
drenching shower had commenced, adding to the already 
gloomy picture ; and the rustling leaves on a tree that 
stood near gave an ominous sound to the excited feelings 
of the child. He listened at the door with anxiety and 
fear, as he heard whispers within ; and as he was about 
to repeat his rapping, a window on the right hand was 
slowly raised. The female who had been pacing the floor 
protruded her head with a caution that bespoke alarm. 
Her long, black hair hanging about her shoulders, and 
her tawny, Indian countenance, with her ghost-like figure 
dresBed in a white habiliment, struck him with a sort of 
terror that well-nigh made him run. 

u Who is that, at this time of night i” inquired the 
woman, in a low voice. 

u It’s only me. I’m lost, and can’t find my way to our 
vessel,” said Tommy, in a half-crying tone. # 

“ Mother,” said the woman, shutting the window, “ it’s 
only a little sailor-boy, a stranger, and he’s wet through.” 

She immediately unbarred and opened the door, and 
invited him to come in. Stepping beyond the threshold, 
she closed the door against the storm, and, placing a chair 
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at the fire, told him to sit down and \tarm himself. They 
were mulatto half-breeds, retaining all the Indiad features 
which that remnant of the tribe now in Charleston are 
distinguished by—a family well known in the city, yet 
under the strictest surveillance of the police. Everything 
around the little room denoted poverty and neatness. 
The withered remnant of an aged Indian mother lay 
stretched upon a bed of sickness, and the daughter, about 
nineteen years old, had been watching over her, and ad¬ 
ministering those comforts which her condition required. 
“ Why, mother, it’s a’most twelve o’clock. I don’t believe 
he’ll come to-night,* and this little boy can stop till 
morning in our room up-stairs,” said she, looking up at 
an old Connecticut clock that adorned the mantel-piece. 
As she raised those dark, plaintive eyes, her countenance 
seemed full of meek grace and beauty, that generosity 
ennobled and made more lovely. Could the poet have 
touched his lyre upon the history of that poor girl, it 
would arouse the chords of every feeling heart. He might 
say in the language of one who has spoken of her race— 

And all the world says, Christian, come! 

Arise, 0 bondman ! go, be free ! 

But, lo ! my kinsman, where is he ? 

“Oh, I could not stay all night! The mate would 
be uneasy about me, and might send the crew to., look 
for me. I’m just as thankful, but I couldn’t, stop,” said 
Tommy. • 

a 

* She awaited her friend , or rather he whose mistress she had con¬ 
descended to be, after passing from several lords. Tho history of this 
female remnant of beautiful Indian girls now left in Charleston is a 
mournful one. The recollection of their noble sires, when contrasted 
with their present unhappy associations, affords a sad subject for re¬ 
flection. 
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“ Bat you never <fan find the bay an such a night as 
this! and I've no pass, or I would show you into Broad- 
street, and then you could find the way. I am afraid of 
the guardmen, and if they caught me and took me to the 
station, my friend would abuse me awfully,” said Angeline, 
for such was her name ; and she laid her hand upon his 
arm to feel his wet clothes. 

He now arose from the chair, and, putting on his hat, 
she followed him to the door and directed him how 
to proceed to find Broad-street. 

He proceeded according to her directions, and soon 

found it. Now, he thought, he was all right; but the 

wind had increased to a gale, and having a' full sweep 

through the street, it was as much as he could do to 

resist it. He had scarcely reached half the distance of 

the street when it came in such sudden gusts that he was 

forced to seek a refuge against its fury in the recess of 

a door. He sat down upon a step, and, buttoning his 

little jacket around him, rested his head uj>on his knees, 

and, while waiting for the storm to abate, fell into a deep 

sleep. From this situation he was suddenly aroused by 

* 

a guardman, who seized him by the collar, and, giving 
him an unmerciful twitch, brought him headlong upon 
the sidewalk. 

"What are you at here? Ah, another miserable 
, vagrant, I suppose! We'll take care of such rascals as 
you ! Come wjth me. We’ll lan# ye to bo round stealing 
at this time of night.” 

"No, sir! no, sir ! I didn’t do nothin’!” 

"Shut up ! None of your lyin’ to a policeman, you 
young rascal! I don’t want to hear, nor I won’t stand 
your infernal lies.” 
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"Oh, do, mister, let me tell youtibout it, and I know 
you won’t hurt me. I’m only going to th# vessel, if 
you’ll show me the way,” said the little fellow imploringly. 

“ Stop yer noise, ye lying young thief, you! Ye wouldn’t 
be prowling about at this time o’ night if ye belonged to 
a vessel. 'Pon my soul, I believe yer a nigger! Come to 
the light,” said the yardman, dragging him up to a lamp 
near by. " Well, you ain’t a nigger, I reckon, but yer a 
strolling vagrant, and that’s worse,” he continued, after 
examining his face very minutely. So, dragging himrfto 
the guardhouse as he would a dog, and thrusting 1 ’ him 
into a sort of barrack-room, the captain of the guard and 
several officials soon gathered around him to inquire the 
difficulty. The officers listened to the guardman’s story, 
with perfect confidence in everything he said, but refused 
to allow the little fellow to reply in his own behalf. * I 
watched him for a long time, saw him fumbling about 

people’s doors, and then go to sleep in Mr. T-*s recess. 

These boys are gettin’ to be the very mischief—most 
dangerous fellows we have to deal with,” said the policeman. 

" Oh, no ! I was only goin’ to the brig, and got turned 
round. I’ve been more than two hours trying to find my 
way in the storm. I’m sure I ain’t done no harm! If 
ye’ll only let me tell my story,” said Tommy. 

“ Shut up! We want no stories till morning^ The 
mayor will settle your hash to-morrow ; and if yon belong 
to a ship, you can tell him all about it ;• but you’ll have 
the costs to pay, anyhow. Juft laydown upon that 
bench, and you can sleep there till morning; that’s better 
than loafing about the streets,” said the captain of the 
guard, a large, portly-looking man, as he pointed Tommy 
to a long bench, similar to those used in barrack-rooms. 
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The little fellow safw it was no use to attempt a hearing, 
and, going 7 quietly to the bench, he pulled off his man-o’- 
war hat, and, laying it upon a chair, stretched himself 
out upon it, putting his * little hands under his head to 
ease it from the hard boards. 

But he was not destined to sleep long in this position, 
for a loud groaning noise at the d^pp broke upon their 
ears through the pelting fury of the storm, like one in 
agonising distress. 

« tf Heavens! what is this ?” said the captain of the guard, 
suddenly starting from his seat, and running for the door, 
followed by the whole posse. The groans grew louder 
and more death-like in their sound, accompanied by 
strange voices giving utterance to horrible imprecations, 
and a dragging upon the floor. The large door opened, 
and what a sight presented itself! Three huge monsters, 
with side-arms on, dragged in the poor negro who proffered 
to show Tommy into Broad-street. His clothes were 
nearly tom from his back, besmeared with mud from 
head to foot, and his free cut and mangled in the most 
shocking manner. His head, neck, and shoulders were 
covered with a gore of blood, and still it kept oozing 
from his mouth and the cuts on his head. They dragged 
him in as if he was a dying dog that had been beaten 
with a club, and threw him into a corner upon the floor 
with just about as much unconcern. 

“0 massa! massa! kill me, massa! den ’em stop 
sufferin’!” said the poor fellow, in a painful murmur, 
raising his shackled hands to his head, and grasping the 
heavy chain that secured his neck, in the agony of pain. 

“ What has he done 1" inquired the officer. 

“ Resisted the guard, and ran when we told him to 
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stop,” responded a trio of voices. “ Yes, and attempted 
to get into a house. Ah, you vagabond, you ! ^that's the 
way we serve niggers fte' you! Attempt to run again, 
will you ? I’ll knock your infernal daylights out, you 
nigger, you!” said one of the party. 

“ It does seem to me that you might have taken him 
and brought him up with less severity,” said the officer. 

“ What else could Ve do, sure ? Didn’t we catch him 
prowling about with a white fellow, and he runn’d till we 
couldn’t get him? Indeed, it was nothing good they 
were after, and it’s the like o’ them that bees doing all 
the mischief beyant the city.” 

“ An’ ’imself, too, struck Muldown two pokes before he 
lave de hancuffs be pat upon him at, all,” said another 
of the guard men; and then, turning round, caught a 
glimpse of poor little Tommy, who had been standing 
up near a desk during the scene, nearly u frightened out 
of his wits.” 

“ By the pipers!—what, and is’t here ye are ? the same 
that was with himself beyant! Come here, you spalpeen, 
you! Wasn’t ye the same what rulin’d whin we bees 
spaken to that nigger ?” said the same guardman, taking 
hold of Tommy’s arm, and drawing him nearer the 
light. 

“ Yes, he was coming along with me, to show me-” 

“ Stop!—you know you are going to lie afready. 
Better fbek ’em both up for the night, and* let them be 
sent up in the morning,” said another. 

“ Then you won’t let me speak for myself!” 

“ Hush, sir!” interrupted the ^officer. “ You can tell 
your story in the morning; but take care you are not a 
vagrant. If it’s proved that you were with that nigger 
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at an improper hour, you’ll get your back scarred. Come, 
you have $wned it, and I must lo^c you up.” 

Without attempting to wash the blood off the negro, 
or dress his wounds, they unlocked the handcuffs, and 
loosened the chain from his neck, handling him with less 
feeling than they would a dumb brute. Believed of his 
chains, they ordered him to get up. s 

The poor creature looked up imploringly, as if to beg 
them to spare his life, for he was too weak to speak. He 
held up his hands, drenched with blood, while beneath 
his bead was a pool of gore that had streamed from his 
wounds. " None of your infernal humbuggery—you 
could run fast enough ! Just get up, and l>e spry about 
it, or I’ll help you with the cowhide,” said the officer, 
calling to one of the guardmen to bring it to him. He 
now made an effort, and had got upon his knees, when 
the guardman that seemed foremost in his brutality fetched 
him a kick with his heavy boots in the side, that again 
felled him to the ground with a deep groan. 

u Ot-tut! that will not do. You musn’t kill the nigger; 
his master will come for him in the morning,” said the 
officer, stooping down aftd taking hold of his arm with 
his left hand, while holding a cowhide in his right. 
“ Come, my boy, you must get up and go into the lock¬ 
up,” he continued. 

“ Massa! O good massa, do—don’t! I’s most dead 
now, wha’foi ye no lef me whare a be ?” said %e in a 
whining manner,, and, making a second attempt, fell back 
upon the floor; at which two of them seized him by the 
shoulders, and dragging him into a long, dark, cell-like 
room, threw him violently upon the floor. Then returning 
to the room, the officer took Tommy by the arm, and, 
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marching him into the same room, shut the door to 
smother his cries. The little fellow was so frightened 
that he burst into an Excitement of tears. ♦he room 
was dark, and as gloomy as a cavern. He could neither 
lie down, sleep, nor console himself. He thought of 
Manuel, only to envy his lot, and would gladly have 
shared his imprisonment to be relieved from such a hor¬ 
rible situation. Morning was to bring, perhaps, worse 
terrors. He thought of the happy scenes of his rustic 
home in Dunakade, and his poor parents; but nothing 
could relieve the anguish of his feelings. And then, how 
could he get word to his captain ? If they were so cruel 
to him now, he could not expect them to be less so in the 
morning. In this manner, he sat down upon the floor 
with the poor negro, and, if he could do nothing more, 
sympathised with his feelings. The poor negro mur¬ 
mured and groaned in a manner that would have enlisted 
the feelings of a Patagonian; and in this way he con¬ 
tinued until about three o’clock in the morning, when his 
moaning became so loud and pitiful that the officer of 
the guard came to the door .with an attendant, and, un¬ 
bolting it, entered with a lantern in his hand. He held 
the light toward his face, and inquired what he was 
making such a noise about? “O good massa, good 
massa, do send for docta ! Ma head got a pile o’ cuts on 
him,” said he, putting his hand to his head. The ^offifcer 
passed the lantern to his attendant, and, after putting a 
pair of gloves on his hands, began to feel* his head, turn 
aside his torn clothes, and wipe the dirt from the places 
where the blood seemed to be clotted. “ Good gracious ! 
I didn’t conjecture that you were cut so bad. Here, my 
good fellow,” addressing himself to Tommy, “hold the 
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lantern. Michael, go get a pail of water, and some cloths,” 
said he, very suddenly becoming awakened to the real 
condition^ of the man, after he had exhibited a coldness 
that bordered on brutality. 

Water and cloths were soon brought. The attendant, 
Michael, commenced to strip his clothes off; but the poor 
fellow was so sore that he screeched, in the greatest agony, 
every time he attempted to touch him. “ Be easy,” said 
the officer, “ he’s hurt pretty badly. He must a been 
mighty refractory, or they’d never beaten him in this 
manner,” he continued, opening a roll of adhesive plaster, 
and butting it into strips. After washing him with water 
and whiskey, they dressed his wounds with the plaister, 
and bound his head with an old silk handkerchief which 
they found in his pocket, after which they left the light 
burning and retired. 

After they retired, Tommy inquired of the negro how 
they came to keep him so long before they brought him 
to the guard-house) It proved that, as soon as they came 
up with him, the first one knocked him down with a club ; 
and they all at once commenced beating him with their 
bludgeons, and continued until they had satisfied their 
mad fury. And while he lay groaning in the streets* 
they left one of their number in charge while the others 
proceeded to get handcuffs and chains, with which they 
bound him, and dragged him, as it were, the distance of 
four squares to the guard-house. What a sublime picture 
for the meditations of a people who boast of their bravery 
and generosity! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE NEXT MORNING, AND THE MAYOR’S VERDICT. 

Shortly after daylight, Tommy fell into a dozing sleep, 
from which he was awakened by the mustering of the 
prisoners who had been brought up during the night, and 
were to appear before the mayor at nine o’clock. A. few 
minutes before eight o’clock an officer opened the cell-door, 
and they were ordered to march out into a long room. 
In this room they found all the prisoners gathered. 
There were three blacks and five whites, who had been 
arrested on different charges; and as the mayor’s court 
was merely a tribunal of commitment—not judgment, if 
the charges upon which the prisoners were brought up 
were sustained, which they generally were, because the 
policeman who made the arrest was the important wit¬ 
ness—they were committed to await the tardy process of 
the law. 

Considerable uneasiness had been felt on board of the 
Jcwi8<m for Tommy; and the captain suggested that he 
might have got astray among tha dark lanes of tfie city, 
and that the mate had better send some of* the crdW 
to look for him. The mate, better 'acquainted with 
Tommy’s feelings and attachment for Manuel than he 
was with the rules of the prison and Mr. Grimshaw’s 
arbitrary orders, assured the captain that Buch a course 
would be entirely unnecessary, for he knew when he left 
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that he would atop all flight with Manuel. This quieted 
the captain’*; apprehensions; and he said no more about 
it until he sat down to breakfast. “ 1 miss Tommy 
amazingly/’ said the captain. 11 If he stopped all night, 
he should be here by this time. I think some one had 
better be sent to the jail to inquire for him.” Just as he 
arose from the table, one of the crew announced at the 
companion that a person on deck wished to see the 
captain. On going up, he found a policeman, who 
informed him that a little boy had been arrested as a 
vagrant in the street last night, and, when brought 
before the mayor a few minutes ago, stated that he 
belonged to his vessel, and the mayor had despatched 
him to notify the master. “ Circumstances are sus¬ 
picious—he was seen in company with a negro of very 
bad habits; but if you can identify the boy, you had 
better come quick, or he’ll be sent to jail, and you’ll have 
some trouble to get him out,” said the messenger, giving 
the captain a description of the boy. 

“ Oh, yes !” said the captain, “ that’s my Tommy. I 
verily believe they’ll have us all in jail before we get 
away from the port.” Numerous appointments engrossed 
his time, and he had promised to meet the consul at an 
early hour that morning. Notwithstanding this, he gave 
a few orders to the mate about getting the hatches ready 
and receiving the port-wardens, and then immediately 
repaired to the all-important guard-house. He was just 
in time to receive the mortifying intelligence that the 
mayor’s court had concluded its sitting, and to see little 
Tommy, with a pair of handcuffs on bis hands, in the act 
of being committed to jail by a Dutch constable. He 
stopped the constable, and, being told that his honour 
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was yet in the room, put a couple of dollars into his 
hand to await his intercession. Another for%inate cir¬ 
cumstance favoured him; just as he stopped the con¬ 
stable, he saw his friend, Colonel S-, approaching. 

The colonel saw there was trouble, and, with his usual 
characteristic kindness, hastened up and volunteered his 
services. 

We must now return to the arraignment, as it pro¬ 
ceeded after the messenger had been despatched. 

The negro confined with Tommy presented a wretched 
picture when brought into the light room among the 
other prisoners. His head was so swollen that no trace 
of feature was left in his face. Cuts and gashes were 
marked with plaster all over his neck and face ; his 
head tied up with an old red handkerchief; his eyes, 
what could be seen of them, more like balls of blood 
than organs of sight; while the whiskey and water with 
which his head had been washed had mixed with the 
blood upon his clothes, and only served to make its 
appearance more disgusting. Altogether, a more pitiful 
object never was presented to human sight. 

Some minutes before the clock struck nine, an 
intelligent-looking gentleman, very well dressed, and 
portly in his appearance, entered the room. Ho was 
evidently kindly disposed, but one of those men yhose 
feelings prompt them to get through business with 
despatch, rather than inquire into the Uircumstanees 
of aggravated cases. He held a consultation with the 
officer for some minutes with reference to the prisoners. 
After which he mounted a little tribune, and, addressing 
a few words to the white prisoners (a person who acted 
the part of clerk announced court by rapping upon a 
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desk "with a little millet), inquired whether the officers 
had notified the owners of the negroes. Being informed 
that they had, he proceeded with the negroes first. 
One, by some good fortune, was taken away by his 
master, who paid the usual fee to swell the city treasury ; 
another was sentenced to receive twenty paddles on the 
frame at the workhouse; and the third, the man we 
have described, being brought forward, weak with the 
loss of blood, leaned his hand upon the back of a chair. 
“ Stand up straight!” said the officer, in a commanding 
tone., 

“ Now, my boy, this is twice you have been before this 
court. Your master has left you to the mercy of the law, 
and given strict orders to the police in the event that you 
were caught a third time. Your crime is worse now, for 
you were caught in company with that white boy, proba¬ 
bly on some errand of villany, prowling about the streets 
after drum-beat. I shall, in consideration of the facts here 
stated by the police, whose evidence I am bound to recog¬ 
nise, sentence you to nineteen paddles on the frame, and 
to be committed to jail, in accordance with your master’s 
orders, there to await his further directions. 

“Arraign the white prisoners according to the roll, 

Mr.-. Have you sent a message to the captain about 

that boy ?” inquired the mayor. 

“ No, yer honour; but I will send at once,” said the 
officer, stepping into the passage and calling an attendant. 

The little fellow was arraigned first. He stood up 
before the mayor, while the ruffianly policeman who ar¬ 
rested him preferred the charges and swore to them, adding 
as much to give colouring as possible. “ Now, my man, 
let me hear what you have got to say for yourself. I have 
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.sent for your captain/’ said the mq§ror, looking as if he 
really, felt pity for the little fellow. ^ 

He commenced to tell his simple story, but soon became 
so convulsed with tears that he could proceed no further. 
“ I only went to the jail to see Manuel, the steward, and 
T got lost, and begged the black man to show me the 
way,” said he, sobbing. 

“ Well, I have heard enough,” said the mayor, inter¬ 
rupting him. “ You could not have been at the jail at 
that time o’ night—impossible! It was after hours—con¬ 
trary to rules—and only makes the matter worse. .You 
can stand aside; and if the captain comes before court is 
through, we will see further ; if not, you must be com¬ 
mitted as a vagrant. I’m afraid of you young strollers.” 

The officer of the guard, as if the poor boy’s feelings 
were not already sufficiently harassed, took him by the 
arm, and, pushing him into a corner, said, " There, you 
young scamp, sit down ! You’ll get your deserts when 
you get to the jail.” 

He sat down, but could not restrain his feelings. The 
presence of the captain was his only hope. He saw the 
prisoners arraigned one by one, and join him as they were 
ordered for committal. He was handcuffed like the rest, 
and delivered to the constable. The reader can imagine 
the smile of gladness that welcomed the captain’s timely 
appearance. The latter’s exhibition of feeling^ and the 
simple exclamation of the child’s joy, formed a striking 
picture of that fondness which a loving child manifests 
when meeting its parents after a long absence. 

“ Take the irons off that child,” said the colonel to the 
constable. “ A man like you should not put such symbols 
of ignominy upon a youth like that.” 
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“ I would do anything to oblige you, colonel; but I 
cannot without orders from the mayor,” returned the man 
very civilly. 

« Til see that you do, very quick,” rejoined the colonel 
impatiently; and, taking the little fellow by the arm in a 
compassionate manner, led him back into the presence of 
the mayor, followed by the captain. 

u I want to know what you are committing this lad 
fqr,” said the colonel, setting his hat upon the table, while 
his face flushed with indignation. 

“ Vagrancy, and caught prowling about the streets 
with a negro at midnight. That is the charge, colonel,” 
replied the mayor, with particular condescension and 
suavity* 

“Was there any proof adduced to substantiate that 
fact r 

“None but the policeman’s ; you know we are bound 
to take that as primd facie." 

“ Then it was entirely ex parte. But you know the 
character of these policemen, and the many aggravated 
circumstances that have arisen from their Mae testimony. 
I wish to cast no disrespect, your honour; but really they 
will swear to anything for a fee, while their unscrupulous 
bribery has become so glaring that it is a disgrace to our 
police system. Have you- heard the boy’s story ?” said the 

ColoneL 

, \ 

“ Well, he* began to tell a crooked story, so full of ad¬ 
missions, and then made such a blubbering about it, that 
I couldn’t make head or tail of it.” 

“Well, here is the captain of his vessel, a friend of 
mine, whom I esteem a gentleman—for all captains ought 
to Jpe gentlemen, not excepting Georgia captains and 
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majors,” said the colonel jocosely, turning round and 
introducing the captain to his honour. u ^Now, your 
honour, you will indulge me by listening to the little fel¬ 
low’s story, which will be corroborated in its material 
points by the statements of the captain, which, I trust, 
will bo sufficient; if not, we shall recur to the jailer.” 

“ It will be sufficient. I am only sorry there has been 
so much trouble about it,” said the mayor. 

The boy now commenced to tell his story, which the 
mayor listened to with all learned attention. No sooner 
had Tommy iinished, and the captain arose to confy'in his 
statements, than the mayor declared himself satisfied, 
apologised for the trouble it had caused, and discharged 
the boy upon paying the costs, the amount of which the 
colonel took from his pocket and threw upon the table. 
Thus was Tommy’s joy complete ; not so the poor negro 
whose ill-luck he shared. This high-sounding mayor’s 
court was like Caesar’s court, with the exceptions in Caesar’s 
tavour. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

EMEUTE AMONG THE STEWARDS. 

Several dayB had passed ere we again introduce the 
reader to the cell of the imprisoned stewards. The captain 
of the Janson had been assured by Mr. Grimshaw that 
everything was comfortable at the jail, and Manuel would 
be well cared for. Confiding in this, the activity of 
the consul to bring the matter before the proper authori¬ 
ties, and the manner in which his own time was engrossed 
with his business, left him no opportunity to visit Manuel 
at the jail. Tommy and one of the sailors had carried 
him his hammock, and a few things from the ship’s stores ; 
and, with this exception, they had but little to eat for 
several days. Copland had but a few days more to 
remain, and, together with those who were with him, had 
exhausted their means in providing from day to day 
during their imprisonment. The poor woman who did 
their washing, a generous-hearted mulatto, had brought 
them many things, for which she asked no compensation. 
Her name was Jane Bee; and when the rules of the jail 
made every m*ftn r his own waslierwomam^ she frequently 
washed for those who had nothing to pay her. But her 
means were small, and she worked hard for a small 
pittance, and had nothing to bring them for several days. 
They were forced to take the allowance of bread, but 
could, not muster resolution to eat the sickly meat. On 
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the morning of the 29th they were again forced to the 
hard alternative of making their breakfast upon bread 
and water; but, during the forenoon mustered together 
the sum of twenty-three cents—their all—and with it' 
procured some smoked herrings and crackers, which 
served them for a meal. Night came, and they were 
again reduced to the pitiful change of bread and water, 
tin; former, which becomes sour so quick in that climate, 
was unfit for, human stomach. 

Those who had suffered from it before took it as a 
natural consequence, looking to the time of their release, 
as if it was to bring a happy change in their lives. But 
Manuel felt that it was* an unprecedented outrage upon 
his feelings, and was determined to remonstrate against 
it. He knocked loudly at the door; and some of the 
prisoners, hearing it, reported to the jailer, who sent Daley 
to answer it. As soon as the door was opened, he rushed 
past, and succeeded in gaining the iron door that opened 
into the vestibule, where he could converse with the 1 
jailer, through the grating, before Daley could stop him. 

The jailer, seeing him at the grating, anticipated his 
complaint. “Well, Pereira, what’s the matter up-stairs, V* 
said he. 

“ For God’s sake, jailer, what am I put in here for—to 
stai*ve i We cannot cat the meat you send us, and we 
have had little else than bread and water for three days. 
Do give us something to cat, aud charge it to consul, -o’r 
captain, an’ I’ll pay it from my wages, when I got out, if 
I ever do,” said he. 

“ My dear fellow !” said the jailer, “ no one knows your 
case better than I do; but I am poor, and the restrictions 
which I am under allow me no privileges. You had all 
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better take your meat in the morning, if you won’t take 
soup, and tiy to cook it, or get Jane to do it for you. I 
will, give you some coffee and bread from my own table 
to-night, and you better say as little about it as possible; 
for if Grimshaw hears it, he may lock you up.” 

“ Do ; I shall be very thankful, for we are really suffer¬ 
ing from hunger in our cell, and [ pay you when I get 
money from captain,” said Manuel, manifesting his thank¬ 
fulness at the jailer’s kindness. • 

“ I will send it up in a few minutes; but you needn’t 
trouble yourself about pay, I wouldn’t accept it !” said 
the jailer; and, as good as his word, he sent them up a 
nice bowl of coffee for each, and ,some bread, butter, and 
cheese. They partook of the humble fart?, with many 
thanks to the donor. Having despatched it, they seated 
themselves upon the floor, around the faint glimmer of a 
tin lamp, while Copeland read the twentieth and twenty- 
first chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. Copeland was 
a pious negro, and his behaviour timing his imprisonment 
enlisted the respect of eveiyonc in jail. Singular as the 
taste may seem, he had'his comer in the cell decorated 
with little framed prints. Among them we noticed one 
of the crucifixion, and another of the Madonna. 

After reading the chapters, they retired to their hard 

beds. About nine o’clock the next morning, Daley came 

to the door with a piece of neck meat, so tainted and bloody 

that its smell and looks more than satisfied the stomach. 

* 

“ Here it is, boys,” said he, “ yer four pound; but ye’s 
better take soup, cos ye’ll niver cook that bone, anyhow.” 

" Do you think we’re like dogs, to eat such filth as that 1 
No ! I’d rather starve !” said Manuel. 

* Indeed, an’ ye’ll lam to ate anything whin ye’d be 
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here a month. But, be dad, if yc d«n’t watch number one 
about here, ye’s won’t get much anyhow,” replied Daley, 
dro])ping the bloody neck upon the floor, and walking 
out. • 

“ Better take it,” said Copeland. “ There’s no choice, 
and hunger don’t stand for dainties, especially in this jail, 
where everybody is famished for punishment. If we 
don’t cat it, we can give it to some of the poor prisoners 
up-stairs.” 

“ While I have good ship-owners, and a good captain, 
I never will eat such stuff as that ; oh, no !” retoirned 
Manuel. 

The meat was laid in a corner for the benefit of the flies ; 
and when dinner-time arrived, the same hard extreme 
arrived with it—bread and water. And nobody seemed 
to have any anxieties on their behalf; for two of them 
had written notes to their captains, on the day previous, 
but they remained in the office for-want of a messenger 
to carry them. Fortunately, Jane called upon them in 
the afternoon, ami brought a nice dish of rice and another 
of hominy. 

Their feelings had been worked upon from time to time; 
their necessities reduced to the last stage, aud insult added 
to injuiy ; and yet they had borne it against the embit¬ 
tered consciousness of the wrong. What more £ould 
excite a state of feeling most injurious to the. character 
and interests of a people ? And yet hare we have them 
asking to be protected against harmless men. 

We will here insert a letter we received from a very 
worthy friend, who, though he had done much for the 
Charleston people, and been repaid in persecutions, was 
thrown into jail for a paltry debt by a ruthless creditor. 
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Cleared by a jury of twelve men, he was held in confine¬ 
ment throi}gh the wretched imperfection of South Carolina 
law, to await nearly twelve months for the sitting of the 
“ Apjieal Court,” more to appease the vindictiveness of his 
enemies than to satisfy justice, for it was well understood 
that he did not owe the debt. His letter speaks for itself. 

Chariest mi Jail , March 31, ’52. 

My dear Friend, —I could not account for your 
absence during the last few days, until this morning, 

when. Mr. F-called upon me for a few moments, and 

from him I learnt that you had been quite unwell. If 
you are about to-morrow, do call upon me: for a more 
dreary place, or one where less regard is paid to the calls 
of humanity, cannot be found among the nations of the 
earth. 

Such is the ordinary condition of suffering within this 
establishment, that men, and even women, arc forced to 
all kinds of extremes to sustain life ; and, to speak what 
experience has taught me, crime is more increased than 
reduced by this wretched system. There seems to bo 
little distinction among the prisoners, and no means to 
observe it, except in what is called Mowt Rascal, on the 
third storey. Pilfering is so common that you cannot 
leave your room without locking your door. The jailer 
js a good" kind-hearted old man, veiy often giving from 
his own table tp relieve the wants of debtors, many of 
whom repay him with ingratitude ; but his duties arc 
so numerous, and his pay so small, that it is impossible 
for him to fill them all, though he has the requisite 
qualities for a much higher office. It lias been the 
highest object of my life to see the world and the things 
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iii it; and, much as I have trailed, I can truly say, 
I have seen and felt things in South Carolina that I 
didn't think human nature capable of inflicting upon its 
kind. I have suffered many privations from shipwreck 
and cold, blit never until I came to South Carolina was 
I compelled to endure imprisonment, and subsist several 
days upon bread aud water. 

Talk about chivalry and hospitality ! How many men 

i 

could join with me and ask, “ Whero is it V* But why 
should I demur when I see those abroad who have been 
driven from this State to seek bread ; when I fyear the 
many voices without tell of struggling to live for want of 
system in mechanical employment; and when I look 
upon several within these sombre walls who are even 
worse than me 1 Here is a physician, with a wife and 
large family, committed for a debt which he is unable to 
pay. His fathers name stands among the foremost of the 
State—a general of distinction, who offered his life for 
her in time of war, and whose name honours her triumphs, 
and has since graced the councils of state. 0 The father's 
enthusiasm for his country's cause led him to sacrifice his 
all, and by it he entailed misfortune upon his descendants. 
When I consider the case of Shannon, whose eleven years 
and seven months’ imprisonment for debt, as it was called, 
but which eventually proved to be a question turning 
upon technicalities of law, gave him, body^and soul, to 
the vindictiveness of a persecutor, ^whose unrelenting 
malignity was kept up during that long space of time. 
It was merely a breach of limitation between merchants, 

* General Hammond, whose name occupies such a conspicuous place in 
the military history of South Carolina. 
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the rights of which should be governed by commercial 
custom. Shannon had amassed about twenty thousand 
dollars by ifard industiy ; his health was waning, and he 
resolved to retire with it to his native county. The gem 
proved too glaring for the lynx eye of a “ true Carolinian,” 
who persuaded him to invest his money in cotton. Moved 
by flattering inducements, he authorised a factor to purchase 
for him upon certain restrictions, which, unfortunately 
for himself, were not drawn up with regard to legal 
enforcement—one of those singular instruments between 
a merchant and an inexperienced man which a professional 
quibbler can take advantage of. Cotton was at the tip¬ 
top, and very soon Shannon was presented with an account 
of purchase and draft so far beyond his limits that he 
demurred, and rejected the purchase entirely • blit some_ 
plot should be laid to entrap him. The factor undertook 
the force game, notified him that the cotton was held 
subject to his order, and protested the draft for the appear¬ 
ance of straightforwardness. Cotton shortly fell to the 
other extreme,* the lot was “shoved up” for sale on 
Shannon’s account; Shannon was sued for the balance, 
held to bail, and in default committed to prison. His 
confinement and endurance of it would form a strange 
chapter in the history of imprisonment for debt. Carry¬ 
ing his money with him, he closed the door of his cell, 
and neither went out nor would allow anyone but the 
priest to enter for more than three years ; and for eleven 
years and seven months he paced the room upon a 
diagonal line from comer to comer, until he wore the 
first flooring, of two-and-a-quarter-inch pine, entirely 
through. 

I might go on and tell of many others, whose poverty 
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was well known, and yet suffered ^ears of imprisonment 
for debt; but I find I have digressed. 

I must relate an amusing affair which tool? place this 
morning between Manuel Pereira, the steward of the 
English brig Jimson, which put* into this port in distress, 
and the jailer. He is the man about whom so much 
talk and little feeling has been enlisted—a fine, well- 
made, generous-hearted Portuguese. He is of olive-com¬ 
plexion—as light as many of the Carolinians—more 
intelligent and obliging, and evidently unaccustomed to 
such treatment as he receives here. He has taken quite 
a liking to me; and it seems a consolation to him to 
relate the cruel treatment which he received at the hands 
of two notorious officers who brought him to the jaiL 
Their tricks would be nothing new to one of your know¬ 
ledge of things in Charleston, and would be unintei-esting 
for me to relate. He will beg permission to come into 
my room, and seems to be quite alarmed about his fate. 
Knowing that, with Consul Mathew as a guardian, he is 
in good hands, and as he seems to take my opinions for 
granted, I advise him accordingly. I have received 
several little attentions from him in the way of attending 
upon me, when he is allowed to come down into the yard. 
He came to my room about an hour ago, to get me to 
send a note to his captain, entering a bitter complaint 
about his provender; but the most funny part was a 
scene which transpired. • m 

Everything is the sheriff’s here, an<j the sheriff is every¬ 
thing. There is no jail-committee. It is said there are 
two or three commissioners; but as their duties only per¬ 
tain to the repairs of the building, a person who has been 
imprisoned more than three years for debt tells me that 
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he never has seen onp of them within tho walls. The 
State allows thirty cents per day a head for white folks, 
and eighteen for niggers. But it is the sheriff’s, and 
they get what the sheriff thinks is right; the whites 
have a suffering endurance, and how the niggers live 
is a mystery the philosophy of which • is best known to 
themselves. 

Manuel appeared before the jailers office this morning 
with two junks of disgusting-looking meat, the neck- 
bones, tainted and bloody, in each hand. His Portuguese 
ire was up. “Mister Poulnot, what you call dis? In 
South Carolina you feed man on him, eh ? In my 
country, all, yes ! we feed him to dog. What you call 
him ? Maybe somethin’ what me no know him. In 
South Carolina, prison sailor when he shipwreck, starve * 
him on nosin’, den tell him eat this, eh ? I sails round 
ze world, but never savage man gives mo like zat to eat! 
No, I starve ’fore I eat him, he gar ! Zar, you take 
him,” .said he, throwing the pieces of meat upon the 
floor in disdain. 

“ Meat ! Yes, it’s what’s sent here for us. You 
mustn’t grumble at me; enter your complaints to the 
sheriff, when he comes,” said the jailer, with ail ex¬ 
pression of mortification on his countenance. 

“Meat, ehl You call dat meat in South Carolina? 

I call him bull-neck, not fit for dog in my country. I 
see, when captain come, vat he do,” said Manuel, turn- 
ing about and going to his room in a great excite¬ 
ment. 

u You’d better be careful how you talk, or you may 
get locked up when the sheriff comes.” 

It seems that the captain had received a note from 
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him, addressed by one of the white prisoners on the 
same floor, and reached the jail just as Manuel had 
ascended the stairs. He rang the bell and requested to 
see Manuel. • 

“ Manuel Pereira ?” inquired the jailer. 

<k Yes,” said the captain ; “ he is my steward.” He 
heard the captain’s voice, and immediately returned to 
the lobby. The tears ran down his cheeks as soon as he 
saw his old protector. “ Well, Manuel, I am glad to 
see yon, but sorry that it is in imprisonment. Tell me 
what is the matter. Don’t they use you well here? 
inquired the captain. 

Stepping within the office-door, he caught up the 
pieces of meat, and, bringing them out in his hands, 
held them up. (< There, capitan, that no fit for man, is 
it?” said he. “ Law send me prison, but law no give 
not’ing to eat. What I do dat people treat mo so ? Ah, 
capitan, bull-neck, by gar ! yes—bull bom in South 
Carolina, wid two neck. I Is sout rhluits it l'extremity, 
said he, concluding with broken French. 

e ‘ That cannot be; it’s against the law to kill bulls in 
South Carolina,” interrupted the jailer jocosely. 

Must be. 1 swear he bull-neck, ’cas he cum every 

day just like him. Bull bom wid <me neck no cum^ so. 

many. What I get for breakfast, /capitan, eh ?—piece 

bad bread. What I get for dinner, eh 1 —bull-nock. \ es* 

what I get for supper, too ?—piece bread and bucket o 

water. Maybe he bad, maybe he good,* just so he come. 

You think I live on dat, capitan ?” said he, in reply to 

* 

the captain’s questions. 

The captain felt incensed at such treatment, and 
excused himself for not calling before; yet he could not 
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suppress a smile that (.stole upon his countenance in con¬ 
sequence qf Manuel’s quaint earnestness. 

“That is certainly strange fare fora human being ; but 
the supper seems rather, a comical one. Did you drink 
the bucket of water, Manuel V' inquired the captain, 
retaining a sober face. 

“(Japitan, you know mo too well for dat. I not ask 
’em nosin’ what lie no get, but I want my coffee for 
suppe’. I no eat him like zat,’’ throwing the putrid meat 
upon the floor again. 

“Mi, hi! that won’t do in this jail. You’re dirtying 
up all my floor,” said ihe jailer, calling a negro boy, and 
ordering him to carry the bull-necks, as Manuel called 
them, into the kitchen. 

“ You call him dirt, eh, Miser Jailor 'l Capitan, just 
come my room ; I shown him ! M said Manuel, leading the 
way upstairs, and the captain followed. A. sight at the 
cell was enough, while the sickly stench forbade him to 
enter beyond the threshold. He promised Manuel that 
he would provide for him in future, and, turning about 
suddenly, I'etrcated into tlie lower lobby. 

“Jailer, what docs all this mean? Do you allow men 
to starve in a land of plenty, and to suffer in a cell like 
that 1” asked the captain in a j»eremptory tone. 

“I feci for the men, but you must enter your com¬ 
plaints to the sheriff—the ration of the jail is eutirely 
in his hands!” , 

“ But have you no voice in it, by which you can alle¬ 
viate their situation ?” 


“Not the least. My duty is to keep everything to 
rights, as far as people are committed. You will find the 
sheriff in his office any time between this and two 
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o’clock,” said tlie jailer. And the captain left as suddenly 
as he came. • 

You will think I have written you an essay instead 
of a letter inviting you to come *and see me. Accept it 
for its intention, and excuse the circumstances. 

Your obedient servant, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CAPTAIN’S INTERVIEW WITH MR. GRTMSHAW. 

The appearance of things at the jail was forlorn in the 
extreme. The captain knew the integrity of Manuel, and 
not only believed his statement, but saw the positive 
proofs to confirm them. He repairel to the sheriff’s 
office, and, inquiring for that functionary, was pointed to 
Mr. Grimshaw, who sat in his large chair, with his feet 
upon the table, puffing the fumes of a very fine-flavoured 
Havana, as unconcerned as if he was lord in sovereignty 
over everything about the city. “I am captain of the 
Jamon , and have called to inquire about my steward,” 
said the captain. 

“ Ah, yes! you have a nigger fellow in jail. Oh, by- 
the-bye, that’s the one there was so much fuss about, isn’t 
it ?” said Mr. Grimshaw, looking up. 

“•It is an imperative duty on mo to seek the comfort 
of my officers and crew,” said the captain. “ I received 
a note from my steward this morning; hero it is (liand- 
- mg him, the note), you can read it. He requested me to 
call upon Him at the jail, where I lost no time in going, 
and found what he stated there to be too true. How is 
it ? From the great liberality of tone which everywhere 
met my ears when I first arrived, I was led to believe 
that he would be made comfortable; and that the mere 
confinement was the only feature of the law that was a 
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grievance. Now I find that to be tjie only tolerable part 
of it. When a man has committed no crime, and is 
imprisoned to satisfy a caprice of public feeling, it should 
be accompanied with the most favouring attendants. To 
couple it with the most disgraceful abuses, as are shown 
here, makes it exceedingly repugnant. If we pay for 
confining these men, and for their living while they are 
confined, in Clod’s name let us get what we pay for! 
You must not judge these men by the habitual tenor of 
your own locality. Wc have feelings which have been 
nurtured with us, and are as acute as our own; they 
retain a sense of wrong, and feel disappointments with 
equal mortification. Whatever law you make to govern 
the complexion, you cannot make one to govern the feel¬ 
ings ; they are the weapons of man’s unlimited will.” 

The reader will observe that Mr. Grimshaw was a man 
of coarse manners and vulgar mind, with all their traces 
preserved on the outer man. He looked up at the cap¬ 
tain with a presumptuous frown, and then said, “Why, 
Mr. Captain, how you talk ! But that kind o’ talk won’t 
do here in South Carolina. That nigger o’ yourn gives 
us a mighty site of trouble, captain. He doesn’t seem to 
understand that he must be contented in jail, and live as 
the other prisoners do. He gets what the law requires.; 
and if he gives us any further trouble, we shall lock him 
up in the third storey.” # 

“ You cannot expect him to he consented, when you 
famish the means of discontent. But I did not come 
here to argue with you, nor to ask anything as a favour, 
but as a right. My steward has been left to suffer. 
Am T to pay for what he doA not get 1 or am I to pay 
you for the pretence, and still be compelled to supply 
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him on account of the owner** ? You must excuse my 
feelings, for I have had enough to provoke them!” re¬ 
turned the captain. 

" That business is entirely my own! He gets what 
the State allows, and I provide. Your steward never 
wrote that note; it was dictated by some of them miser¬ 
able white prisoners. T eau hear no complaints upon 
such cases as them. If 1 were to listen to all these 
nonsensical complaints, it would waste all my time. I 
wish the devil had all the nigger stewards and their 
complaints; the jail’s in a fuHs with them all the time. 
I can hear nothing further, sir—nothing further!” said 
Grimshaw emphatically, interrupting the captain as he 
attempted to speak ; at which the captain became so 
deeply incensed that he relieved his feelings in that sort 
of plain English which a Scotchman can best bestow in 
telling a man what he thinks of his character. 

“ You must remember, sir, you arc in the office of the 
sheriff of the county—parish, T mean—and I am, sir, 
entitled to proper respect. Begone!—avaunt! You have 
no right to come here and traduce my character in that 
way. You mustn’t take me for a parish beadle,” said 
Grimshaw, contorting the unmeaning features of his 
visage, and letting fly a stream of tobacco-juice in his 
excitement that well-nigh gave the negro a job at the 
qaptain’s boots. 

The exuberance of his own character and official im¬ 
portance was so pictured in Mr. Grimshaw’s countenance, ’ 
that ho reminded us of a general on the plains of Mantua 
proclaiming himself power-keeper of the Eternal City. 

" If you have no laws to £ive me justice, you have my 
opinion of your wrongs,” returned the captain, and, taking 
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his hat, loft the office with the intention of returning to 
the jail. On reflection, he concluded to *3all upon 

Colonel S-■, which he did, and, finding him in his office, 

stated the circumstances to him, 

<k These things are the fruits of imbecility; but I am 
sorry to say there is no relief from them. We are a 
curious people, and do a great many curious things 
according to law, and leave a great many things undone 
that the law and lawmakers ought to do. Tis believed 
by many, and I think the belief a correct one, that there 
is more in the abstract of the law than the enforcement, 
except when it pays well, and then its enforcement is 
unlimited. The power which that officer holds is an old 
one. unrestricted, and handed down to us with all its 
imperfections. It’s something like the imprisonment of 
your man ; there is nothing by which we can reach it, 
under the existing Acts, or modify its circumstances. 
But I will go with you to the jail, and whatever my 
influence will effect is at your service,” said the colonel, 
putting on his hat, and accompanying the captain to the 
jail. 

Mr. Grimshaw had forestalled them, and after having 
given the jailer particular instructions to lock Manuel up 
if he made any further complaint, and to carry out bis ' 
orders upon the peril of his situatidn, met them a few 
steps from the outer gate, on his return. •“There,* 
captain !** said Grimshaw, making a sort of halt, “ I have 
given the jailer particular orders in * regard to your 
grumbling nigger!” 

• Neither the captain nor Colonel S-took any notice 

of his remarks, and passed on into the jail. Colonel 
S- interceded for the man,’ explaining the circum- 
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stances which had unfortunately brought him there, and 
begged thp jailer^ Itind consideration in his behalf. The 
jailer told them what his orders had been, but promised 
to do as far as was in his.power, and to sec anything that 
was sent to him safely delivered. 

We give these things, which may apjwsar tedious to the 
reader, to show the power of caprice, and how sublimely it 
is carried out in South Carolina, where everything is told 
you about the law and its prerogative, justice and its 
attendants, honour and its ennobling qualities, refinement 
and its effects on society, and the complex ingredients of 
ancestry, heraldry, and chivalry; and yet they show by 
their acts that they violate every principle of these things, 
and the cause of these violations is traced to slavery. 

Afier leaving the jail, Colonel S-proposed a walk ; 

and they proceeded along a street running at right 
angles with the jail, until they came to a corner where 
a large brick building was in process of erection. The 
location was not in what might strictly be called “the 
heart of the city,” nor was it in the suburbs. Carpenters 
and masons, both black and white, were busily employed 
in their avocations, and from the distance all seemed fair 
and moving with despatch. As they approached nearer, 
cries and moans sounded upon the air and rose high 
above the clatter of the artisan’s work. The captain 
•quickened his pace, but the colonel, as if from a con¬ 
sciousness of the effect, halted, and would fain have 
retraced his steps. u Come!” said the captain, “ let us 
hasten—they are killing somebody!” They approached 
the building, and entored by an <q»en door in the 
basement. The passage, or entry-way, was filled with all 
sorts of building-materials; and on the left, another 
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door opened into a long basement ^apartment, with loose 
boards laid upon the floor-joists overhead. Here, in this 
dark apartment, was the suffering object wSose moans 
had attracted their attention. A large billet of wood, 
•about six feet long and three feet square, which had the 
appearance of being used for a chopping-block, lay near. 
A poor negro man, apparently advanced in years, was 
stripped naked and bent over the block in the shape of 
a horse-shoe, with his hands and feet closely pinioned 
to stakes driven in the ground on each side. His feet 
were kept close together, and close up to the log, .while 
he was drawn over tight by the hands, which were 
spread oj>en. Thus, with a rope around his neck, tied 
in a knot at the throat, with each end carried to the. 
pinion where his hands were secured, his head and neck 


were drawn down to the tightest point. The very 
position was enough to have killed an ordinary human 
being in less than six hours. His master, a large, 
robust man, with a strong Irish brogue, started at 
their appearance, as if alarmed at the presence of 
intruders, while holding his hand in the attitude of 
administering another blow. “ There! you infernal „ 
nigger ! Steal again, will you 1” said he, frothing at 
the mouth with rage — with his coat off, bis shirt-, 
sleeves rolled up, and his face, hands, aims and shirt- 
bosom so bespattered with bloody that a thrill of 
horror ran through the captain. On the* ground lay 
several pieces of hoop, broken and covered with blood, 
while he held in his hand another piece (which he had 
tom from a lime-cask), reeking with blodd, presenting 
the picture of a murderer bestained with the blood of 
his victim. But the poor sufferer’s punishment had 
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wasted his strength ^ his moans had become so faint as 
to be scarcely perceptible. His posteriors were so cut 
and mangled that we could compare them to nothing 
but a piece of bullock’s liver, with its tenacity tom by 
craven dogs. His body was in a profuse perspiration*, 
the sweat miming from his neck and shoulders, while 
the blood streamed from his ' bruises, down his legs, and 
upon some shavings on the ground. Just at this moment 
a boy brought a pail of water, and set it down close by 
the tyrant’s feet. “ Go away, boy !” said he, and the 
boy left as quick as ]x>ssible. The captain stood dis¬ 
mayed at the bloody picture. 

“ Unmerciful man !” said the colonel in a peremptory 
tone, “what have you been doing here? You fiend of 
hell, let the man up ! You own slaves to bring dis¬ 
grace upon us in this manner! Epithets of contempt 
and disgust are too good for you. It is such beasts as 
you who are creating a popular hatred against us, and 
souring the feelings of our countrymen. Let the man 
up instantly; the very position you have him in is 
enough to kill him, and, if I’m not mistaken, you’ve 
killed him already.” 

“ Indeed, he’s me own property, and it’s yerself won’t 
lose a ha’penny if he’s kilt. An’ I’ll warrant ye he’s 
cur’t of stalin’ better than the man beyant at the 
wurk’o’se would be doin’ it. Bad luck to the nager 1 an* 
it’s the second time he’d be doin’ that same thing,” said 
he, as unconcernedly as if he had just been killing a calf. 

“ I’ll ‘your own* you, you miserable wretch! Your 
abuse and cruel treatment of your slaves is becoming 
a public thing; and if you a’n’t very careful, some¬ 
thing will be done about it before council. If they 
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are your own, you must not treat them worse than % 
dogs; they have feeling, if you ^iave no compassion. 
Be quic? ! release him at once!” demanded tTie colonel, 
feeling the man’s wrist and head. 

The tyrant went deliberately to work, unloosing the 
cords. This ]>rovoked the colonel still more; and, taking 
his knife from his pocket, he severed the cords that bound 
his hands and feet, while as suddenly the captain sprang 
with his knife and severed those that bound his hands 
and neck. 

“ Stop, captain, stop ! Take no part!'’ said the colonel, 
with a significant look. 

“ Gintlemeu, I wish yes wouldn’t interfere with my 
own business,” said the master. 

Take him up,, you villanous wretch ! I speak to you 
as you deserve, without restraint or respect,” again the 
colonel repeated. 

He called to the boy who was bringing the pail of 
water when they entered. He came forward, and, taking 
the poor fellow by the shoulders, this beast in human 
form cried out, “ Get up now, ye miserable thief, ye!” 
The poor fellow made a struggle, but as the black man 
raised his head, which seemed to hang as a dead weight, 
exhaustion had left him without strength, and he fell 
back among the bloody shavings like a mutilatod mass of 
lifeless flesh. 

“None of your humbugging—yer worth* dozen dead 
niggers, anyhow,” said he, taking up thy pail of water and 
throwing nearly half of it over him, then passing the 
bucket to the black man, and ordering him to get more 
water and wash him down; then to get* some saltpetre 
and a sponge to sop his flesh. , 
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“ Well,” said the colonel, “ I have seen a good deal of 
cruelty to slaves, but this is the most beastly 1 l^ve ever 
beheld, if you don’t send for a doctor at one* 1 shall 
report you. That man will die, to a moral certainty. 
Now, you may depend upon what I say—if that man 
dies you’ll feel the consequences, and I shall watch you 
closely.” 

* Sure, I always takes care of me own niggers, an’ itV 
himself that won’t be asked to do a stroke of work for a 
week, but have the same to git well in,” said the tyrant, 
as the colonel and captain were leaving. 

“ God be merciful to us, and spare us from the savages 
of mankind! That scene, with its bloody accompani¬ 
ment, will haunt me through life. Do your laws allow 
such things ?” said the captain, evidently excited. 

“To tell the truth, captain,” said the colonel, “our 
laws do not reach them. These men own a few negroes, 
which, being property, they exercise absolute control 
over; a negro’s testimony being invalid, gives them an 
unlimited power to abuse and inflict punishment; while, 
if a white man attempts to report such tilings, the cry of 
‘ abolitionist ’ is raised against him, and so many stand 
ready to second the cry, that he must have a peculiar 
position if he does not prejudice his own interests and 
safety. T am sorry it is so, but it is too true; and, while 
jt stigmatises the system, it works against ourselves. The 
evil is in thtf defects of the system ; but the remedy is a 
problem with diverse and intricate workings which, I 
own, are beyond my comprehension to solve. The reason 
why I spoke to you as I did, when you cut the pinions 
from the man’s hands, was to give you a word of pre¬ 
caution. That is a bad man. Negroes would rather be 
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sold to a sugar-plantation in Lomsjftna any time than be 
sold to him. He soon works them down ; jn # two years, 
fine healthy fellows become lame, infirm, and sickly under 
him; he never gives them a holiday, and seldom a Sunday, 
and half-starves them at that. * If his feelings had been 
in a peculiar mood at the instant you cut that cord, and 
he had not laboured under the fear of my presence, he 
would have raised a gang of his stamp, and, with the 
circumstance of your being a stranger, the only alternative 
for your safety would have been in your leaving the city.” 

“ That vagabond has beaten the poor creature ao that 
he will die ; it can’t be otherwise,” said the captain. 

“ Well, no ; I think not, if he is well taken care of for 
a week or so ; but it’s a chance if that brute gives him a 
week to get well. When proud flesh sets in, it is very 
tedious; that is the reason, so far as the law is concerned, 
that the lash was abolished and the paddle substituted— 
the former mangled in the manner you saw just now, 
while the latter is more acute and bruises less. I have 
seen a nigger taken from the paddle-frame apparently 
motionless and lifeless, very little bruised, aud not much 
blood drawn; but he would come to and go to work in 
three or four days,” said the colonel, as they passed along 
together. 

We would print the name of this brute in human ft>rm, 
that the world might read it,-were it not for an amiable 
wife and interesting family, whose feelings we respect. 
We heard the cause of this cruel torture a short time 
after, which was simply that he had stolen a few pounds 
of nails, and this fomented the demon’s, rage. In the 
manner we have described, this ferocious creature bad 
kept his victim for more thafi two hours, beating him 
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with the knotty hoop? taken from lime-casks. His rage 
would movp at intervals, like gusts of wind during a gale. 
Thus, while his feelings raged highest, he would vent them 
upon the flesh of the poor pinioned wretch; then he would 
stop, rest his arm, and pafce the ground from wall to wall, 
and, as soon as his passion stormed, commence again and 
strike the blows with all his power, at the same time 
keeping the black boy standing with a bucket of water 
in his hand, ready to pour upon the wretch whenever 
signs of fainting appeared. Several times, when the 
copious shower came over him, it filled his mouth, so that 
his cries resounded with a gurgling, death-like noise, that 
made every sensation chill to hear it. During this space 
of time he inflicted more than three hundred blows.* 

“ Captain, you must not judge the institution of slavery 
by what you saw there; that is only one of those isolated 
cases so injurious in themselves, but for which the general 
character of the institution should not be held answer- 
able,” said the colonel. 

“ A system so imperfect should be revised, lest innocent 
men be made to suffer its wrongs,” said the captain. 

They continued their walk through several very pretty 
parts of the city, where fine flowering gardens and well- 
trimmed hedges were nicely laid out; these, however, were 
not the habitations of the “oldfamilies .” They occupied 
parts of .the city designated by massive-looking old 
mansions, exhibiting an antiqueness and mixed archi- 

i * Our information iff from the man who gid his master’s bidding— 
poured the water—and dared not say, “ Good maasa, spare poor Jacob.” 
We visited the place about a month afterward, on a pretext of examining 
the basement of the building, and saw the unmistakeable evidences of 
civilised torture yet remaining in the ground and upon the shavings that 
were scattered around. * 
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tecture, with dilapidated courtyard^ and weather-stained 
walls, showing how stedfast was the work of decay, 
brought on by an unconquerable lassitude of mind, and 
a jealousy undivided in its will^to merge everything into 
one complex principle. That mighty struggle f6r influ¬ 
ence, and that tinselled vanity which vaunts everything 
called Southern chivalry as classic and polished, alluring 
the minds and warping tjie views of succeeding generations, 
leaves the footprints of its yellow age upon the things 
that jut around, and shows but too clearly that her 
people aru swerved from the enterprise of conservative 
government. Everything is so bound in jealous pride 
of a dangerous institution, that no ascendant voice dare 
come forward, to sj)eak beyond the measured confines of 
arbitrary custom, or bring to light some project to esta¬ 
blish enlarged principles, and give new life to those dreamy 
imaginations so prone to yield everything for a subsidence 
of slave veneration. 

The colonel pointed out the many military advantages 
of the city which would be used against Uncle Sam if he 
meddled with South Carolina. He spoke of them ironi¬ 
cally, for he was not possessed of * the secession mono¬ 
mania. He had been a personal friend of Mr. Calhoun, 
and knew his abstractions. He knew Mr. McDuffie; 
Hamilton (the transcendant of South Carolina faiffe) • 
Butler, of good component pgp’ts—eloquent, bjit movecj 
by fancied wrongs; Rliett, renouticer # of* that vulgar 
name of Smith, who hated man because he spoke, yet 
would not fight because lie feared his G-od ; and betwixt 
them a host of worthies who made revenge a motto; 
and last, but not least, great Quattlebum, whose strength 
and spirit knows no bound, atid brought the champion 
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Commander, with his enthusiastic devotion, to lead 
unfaltering forlorn hopes. But he knew there was 
deception in the political dealings of this circle of great 
names. 

Returning to the market, they took a social glass at 
Baker’s, where the colonel took leave of the captain ; 
and the latter, intending to repair to his vessel, followed 
the course of the market almost # to its lowest extreme. 
In one of the most public places of the market the 
captain’s attention was attracted by a singular object of 
mechapism. It seemed so undefined in its application, 
that he was reminded of the old saying among sailors 
when they fall in with any indescribable thing at sea, 
that it was a “ fidge-fadge, to pry the sun up with in 
cloudy weather.” It was a large pedestal about six feet 
high, with a sort of platform at the base for persons to 
stand upon, supplied with two heavy rings about eight 
inches apart. It was .surmounted by an apex, con¬ 
taining an .iron shackle long enough for a sloop-of-war’s 
best bower chain, and just beneath it was a nicely-turned 
moulding. About three feet from the ground, and 
twelve inches from the pedestal, were two pieces of 
timber one above the other, with a space of some ten 
inches between them, the upper one set about five inches 
nearest the pedestal, also containing two rings, and both 
supported ( by posts in ground. Above the whole 
was a framework with two projecting timbers supplied 
with rings, and standing about fourteen inches in a 
diagonal direction above the ring in the apex of the 
shaft. It was altogether a curious instrument,, but it 
designated the civilisation of the age, upon the same 
principle that a certain voyager who, on landing in a 
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distant country, discovered traces # of civilisation in the 
decaying remains of an old gallows. 

He viewed the curious instrument for some time, and 
then turning to an old ragged negro, whose head and 
beard were whitened with the flour of age, said, “ Well, 
old man, what do von call that ?” 

“Why, massa, him great t’ing dat—what big old 
massa judge send buekra-man to get whip ; so colour foke 
laugh when ’e ketch 'irn on de back, ca’bim; an’ massa 
wid de cock-up hat on ’e head put on big vip jus’ so,” 
said the old negro. J • 

It was the whipping-post, where white men, for small 
thefts, were branded with ignominy and shame. 

“ Are you a slave, old man T inquired the captain. 

The old man turned his head aside and pulled his 
ragged garments, as if shame had stung his feelings. 

“ Do, good massa—old Simon know ye don’e belong 
here—give him piece of bacca !” replied the hoary- 
headed veteran, evidently intending to evade the question. 
The captain divided his plug with him, and gave him a 
quarter to get more, but not to buy whiskey. “ Tank-e, 
massa, tank-e; he gone wid ole Simon long time.” 

“ But you haven’t, answered my question ; I asked you 
if you were a slave ?” • 

Ah ! masY, ye don’e know him how he is, ha! ha ? ha! 
I done gone now. Massa Piingle /own ’iai ogpe, but ’iip 
so old now, nobody say, I own ’im; an’ qje Simon a’n’t no 
massa what say I his fo’ bacon. I don’t woff nofin, nohow, 
now, ’cos I ole. When Simon young—great time ’go- 
den massa say Simon his : woff ’touzan’ dollars; den me 
do eve’ting fo’ massa just so. I prime nigga den, massa; 
now I woff* nosin’, no com add bacon, ’cept what ’im git 
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from Suke-e. She free; good massa. make her free,” 
said he. 

I 

“ How old are yon, old man ?” inquired the. captain. 

“ Ah, Mas’r Stranger, ye got ole Simon da! If me 
know dat, den ’im know somefin’ long time ago, what 
buckra-inan don’ lam. T con’try-bom nigger, mas’r, but 
I know yonder Massa Pringle house fo’ he built ’im.” 
Just at this moment several pieces of cannon and other 
ordnance were being drawn past on long, low-wheeled 
drays. “ Ah, massa, ye don’e know' what ’em be!” said 
the old negro, pointing to them. “ Dem wa* Massa South 
Oa’lina gwan to whip de ’Nited States wid.* Massa 
Goberna’ order ’em last year, an’ ’e jus come. Good massa 
gwan’ to fight fo’ we wid ’em?” The poor old man seemed 
to take a great interest in the pieces of ordnance as they 
passed along, and to have inherited all the pompous ideas 
of his master. The negroes about Charleston have a 
natural inclination for military tactics, and hundreds of 
ragged urchins, as well as old daddies and mammies, may 
be seen following the fife and dram on parade-days. 

“ Then I suppose you’ve a home anywhere, and a master 
nowhere, old man !” said the captain, shaking him by the 
hand, as one who had worn out his slavery to be disowned 
in the winter of life. • 

* South Carolina voted a large sum of money for ordnance and other 
niunitions of, war,’ in 1850, for the purpose of resisting the Federal 
Government. She also voted a large appropriation for building two 
large steam-ships, to be converted into ships of war in case of emergency; 
but she voted it with certain restrictions which annulled the appropria- 
■ tion. Pieces of the ordnance were being drawn past, and thus the negro’s 
remarks. Arsenals, built by her to manufacture weapons to war upon the 
Federal Government, are now manufacturing weapons for the Federal 
Government; while the only war steamer that was built has been offered 
for sale m several of the ports of Great Britain and America without 
nding a purchaser. * ‘ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

copeland’s release, and manukt/s close confinement* 

The captain of the Janson , finding that no dependence 
was to be placed upon the statements of the officials, after 
returning to his vessel, gave orders that Tommy should 
be sent to the jail every day with provisions for Manuel. 
The task was a desirable one for Tommy, and every day 
about ten o’clock he might be seen trudging to the jail 
with a haversack under his arm. There were five stewards 
confined in the cell, and for some. days previous to this 
attention on the part of the captain they had been reduced 
to the last stage of necessity. The quantity may be con¬ 
sidered as meagre, when divided among so many, but 
added to the little things brought in by Jane, and presents 
from several of the crew of the Janson, they got along. 
Still it was a dependence upon chance and charity, which 
any casual circumstance might affect. For several days 
they made themselves as contented and happy as the cir¬ 
cumstances would admit; and always being anxious to 
enjoy the privilege of their time in;the yard, they would 
leave their cell together, and mix-, with the prisoners of 
their own colour under the stoop. . * 

After a few days they found that their cell had been 
entered, and nearly all their provisions stolen. Not con¬ 
tented with this, the act was repeated for several days, 
and all the means they provided to detect the thief proved 
fruitless. The jailer madg several researches through their 
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remonstrances, but without effecting anything. They kept 
their provisions in a little box, which they locked with a 
padlock ; bi^J as Daley had the keys of the cell, they had 
no means of locking the door. At length Manuel set a 
trap that proved effectual. One morning Tommy came 
puffing into the jail with a satchel over his back. “ I gtiess 
Manuel won’t feel downhearted when he sees this—do 
you think he will ?” said the little fellow, as he put the 
satchel upon the floor and looked up at the jailer. “ An’ 
I’ve got some cigars too, the captain sent, in my pocket.” 
said he, nodding his head ; and, putting his hand into a 
side-pocket, pulled out one and handed it to the jailer. 

“ Ah ! you are a good little fellow—worth a dozen of 
our boys. Sit down and rest yourself," said the jailer, 
and called a monstrous negro wench to bring a chair and 
take the satchel up to the cell. Then turning to the 
back-door, he called Manuel; and, as if conscious of 
Tommy’s arrival, the rest of the stewards followed. He 
sprang from the chair as soon as he saw Manuel, and, 
running toward him, commenced telling him what he 
had got in the satchel, and- at the same time pulled out 
a handful of cigars ttiat the captain had sent for himself. 
Mannel led the way up-stairs, followed by Tommy and 
the train of stewards. Tommy opened the satchel, while 
* Manuel laid the contents, one by one, on the table which 
necessity had found in the head of a barrel. 

“Now eat, my, friends, eat just as much as you want, 
and then I’ll catch the thief that breaks my lock and 
steals my meat. I catch him !” said Mannel. After they 
had all done, he locked the balance up in his box, and 
sent everybody down* stairs into the yard, first covering 
himself with two mattresses, and giving orders to Cope¬ 
land to lock the door after him; Everything was ready 
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to move at the word. In this position he remained for 
nearly half an hour. At length he heard a footstep 
approach the door, and then the lock clint^, # The door 
ojKilled slowly, and the veritable Mr. Daley limped in, 
and, taking a key from his pooket, unlocked the little 
box, and, filling his tin pan, locked it, and was walking 
off as independent as a wood-sawyer, making a slight 
whistle to a watch that was stationed at the end of the 
passage. <£ It’s you, is it ?” said Manuel, suddenly spring¬ 
ing up and giving him a blow on the side of the head 
that sent him and the contents of the pan into pro¬ 
miscuous pile on the floor. Daley gathered himself up 
and made an attempt to reach the door ; but Manuel, 
fearing what might be the consequence if the other 
prisoners came to his assistance, shut the door before 
him and fastened it on the inside. ft 

“ Bad luck to yer infernal eyes ! will ye strike a white 
man, ye nager, ye! in a country like this same V said 
Daley, as he was gathering himself up. This incensed 
Manuels feelings still more. To have insult added to 
injury, and a worthless drunkard and thief abuse him, 
was more than he could bear. He commenced accord¬ 
ing to a sailor’s rule of science, and gave Daley a 
systematic thrashing, which, although against the rules 
of the jail, was declared by several of the prisoners to 
be no more than he had long deserved. As ^ may have 
been expected, Daley cried lustily for help, adding the 
very convenient item* of murder, to lualce his case more 
alarming. Several persons had crowded around the 
door, but none could gain admittance. The jailer had 
no sooner reached the door, than • (most unfortunately 
for Manuel) he was called back to the outer door to 
admit Mr. Grimshaw,. who had just rung the bell. 
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The moment he entered, Daley’s noise was loudest, and 
reached his ears before he had gained the outside gate. 
He rushed up-stairs, followed by the jailor, and de¬ 
manded enHunoe at the coll door, swearing at the top 
of his voice that he would break it in with an axo if 
the command was not instantly obeyed. 

The door opened, and Manuel stood with his left hand 
extended at Daley. “ Come in, gentlemen ! I catch him, 
one rascal, what steal my provision every day, and I 
punish him, what he remember when I leave.” 

Daley stood trembling against the wall, bearing the 
marks of serious injury upon his face and eyes. “ At 
it again, Daley ? Ah, I thought you had left off them 
tricks !” said the jailer. 

Daley began to tell a three-cornered story, and to 
gjj|*e as many possible excuses, with equally as many 
characteristic bulls in them. “I don’t want to hear 
your story, Daley,” said Mr. Grimshaw. “ But, Mr. 
Jailer, 1 command you to lock that man up in the 
third storey,” pointing to Manuel. “ I don’t care what 
the circumstances are. He’s given us more trouble 
than he’s worth. He tried to pass himself off for a 
white man, but he couldn’t come that, and now he’s 
had the impudence to strike a white man. Lock him 
up! lock him up! and keep him locked up until 
further orders from me. I’ll teach him a lesson that he 
hever leaVnt before he came to South Carolina; and 

then let Consul Mathew sweat over him, and raise 

* . 

another fuss if he can.” 

“If he’s guilty of violating the rules of the jail, 
Daley is guilty of piisdemeanour, and the thieving has 
heeii, aggravatingly continued. If we put one, we must 
put both up,” said the jailer. t 
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“Just obey my orders, Mr. Jailer. I will repri¬ 
mand Daley to-morrow. I shall just go to the extent of 
the law with that feller,” said Grimshaw peremptorily. 

“ You may lock me up in a dungeon, do with me as 
you will, if the power is yours*$ but my feelings are my 
own, and you cannot crush them. I look to my consul, 
and the country that has protected me around the 
world, and can protect me still,” said Manuel, resign¬ 
ing himself to the jailer, whose intentions he knew to 
be good. 

Poor little Tommy stood begging and crying for his 
friend and companion, for he heard Mr. Grimshaw give 
an imperative order to the jailer not to allow visitors 
into his cell. “Never mind, Tommy, we shall soon 
meet again, and sail companions for the old owners. 
Don’t cry; the jailer will let you sec me to-monx^” 
said Manuel. 

“No, I can’t do that; you heard my orders, I must 
obey them. I should like to do it, but it’s out of my 
power,” returned the jailer, waiting with a bunch of 
keys in his hand. 

Manuel turned to the little fellow, and, kissing him as 
he would an affectionate child, bade him adieu, and 
ascended the steps leading to the third storey (Mount 
Rascal) in advance of the jailer, to be confined in a dark, 
unhealthy cell, there to await the caprice of one man. 
To describe this miserable hole would be a*task too har¬ 
rowing to oui* feelings. We pass it for those who will 
come after us. He little thought, when he shook the 
hand of his little companion, that it was the last time he 
should meet hftn for many months, and then only to take 
a last parting look, under the most painful circumstances. 
But such is the couvse of life! 
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Copeland had received notice to hold himself in readi¬ 
ness, as his vessel would be ready for sea the next morn 
ing. He was not long in getting his few things in order, 
and when morning came he was on hand, prejjared to 
bound .from the iron confines of the Charleston jail, like 
a stag from a thicket. As he bade good-bye to his fellow- 
prisoners in the morning, he said, “ This is my last 
imprisonment in Charleston. I have been imprisoned in 
Savannah, but there I had plenty to eat, comfortable 
apartments, and everything I asked for, except my liberty. 
Never, so long as I sail the water, shall I ship for such a 
port as this again.” He requested to see Manuel, but 
being refused, upon the restraint of orders, he left the jail. 
It was contrary to law; and thus, in pin-suing his vocation 
within the limits of South Carolina, his owners were made 
pay the following sum, for which neither they nor the 
man who suffered the imprisonment received any com- 
jjensation. 

* u Contrary to Law. 

Schooner Oscar Jones, | For William H. Copeland, 

Captain Kelly, /' Coloured Seaman. 

To Sheriff of Charleston District. 

1852. To Arrest, dols. 2; Registry, dols. 2 . . 4.00 dols. 
„ Recog., dols. 1.31; Constable, dols. 1. 2.31 „ 

„ Commitment and Discharge.1.00 „ 

„ 15 Days’ jail maintenance of Wm. 

H. Copeland, at 30 cts. per day . . 4.50 „ 

i ________ 

Received payment * 11.81 dols. 

J. D-, 

Per Charles E. Kaqppeaux, Clerk.” 

God save the sovereignty of South Carolina, and let 
her mercy and hospitality be known c on earth ! 
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* 

IMPRISONMENT OF JOHN PAUL AND JOHN BAPTISTE 

PAMERLIE. 

In order to complete the four characters* as we designed 
in the outset, we must here introduce the persons whose 
names fill the cation. The time of their imprisonment 
•was some two months later than Manuel’s release; 
but we introduce them here for the purpose of furnishing 
a clear understanding of the scenes connected with 
Manuel’s release. ® 

John Paul was a fine-looking French negro, very 
dark, with well-developed features, and very intelligent^- 
what would be called in South Carolina “ a very prime 
feller.” He was steward on, board of the French bark 

Semgalj Captain-. He spoke excellent French and 

Spanish, and read Latin very well—was a Catholic, and 
paid particular respect to devotional exercises; but, un¬ 
fortunately, he could not speak or understand a word of 
English. In all our observation of different characters 
of coloured men, we do not remember to have seen one 
whose pleasant manner, intelligence, ancUcivility attracted 
more general attention. But he Ooultl not comprehend 
the meaning of the law imprisoning a peaceable man 
without crime, and why the authorities should fear him 
when he could not speak their language. He wanted to 
see the city,'what sort of people were in it, if they bore 
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any analogy to their good old forefathers in France, and 
whether they had inherited the same capricious feelings 
as the descendants of the same generation on the other 
side of the water. There could be no harm in that; and 
although he knew something of French socialism, he was 
ignorant of Carolina’s peculiar institutions, her politics, 
and her fears of abolition, as a “ Georgia cracker”* would 

* A sort of semi-civilised native, wearing a peculiar homespun dress; 
with a native dialect strongly rosembling many of the Yorkshire phrases. 
They are generally found located in the poorer parishes and districts, 
where their primitive-looking cabins are easily designated from that of 
the more enterprising agriculturist. But few of them can read or write; 
and preferring the coarsest mode of life, the# habits ore extrem^ 
dissolute. Now and then one may be found owning a nigger or two ; 
but a negro would rather be sold to the torments of hell, or a Louisiana 
sugar-planter, than to a Georgia cracker. You will see them approaching 
Qp city on market-days, with their travelling-cart, which is a curiosity in 
itself. It is a two-wheeled vehicle of the most primitive description, 
with long, rough poles for shafts or thills. Sometimos it is coverod with 
a blanket, and sometimes with a white rag, under which are a fow things 
for market, and the good wife, with sometimes one or two wee-yans; for 
the liege lord never fails to bring his wife to market, that she may see 
the things of the city. The dejected-looking frame of some scrub-breed 
horse or a half starved mule is tied (for we can’t call it harnessed) 
between the thills, with a few pieces of ropo and withes; and, provided 
with a piece of wool-tanned sheep-skin, the lord of the family, with pecu¬ 
liar dress, a drab slouched hat over his eyes, and a big whip in his hand, 
mounts on the back of the poor animal, and, placing his foet upon the 
thills to keep them down, tortures it through a heavy, sandy road. The 
horses are loaded so much beyond their strength that they will stop to 
blow, every tailor fifteen minutes, while the man will sit upon their backs 
with perfect uncoLcem. Remonstrate with them in regard to the suf¬ 
ficient draught, added to the insupportable weight upon their backs, and 
they will immediately commence demonstrating how he can draw easier 
when there is an immense weight upon his back. The husband generally 
exchanges his things for whiskey, rice, and tobacco, while the wife buys 
calico and knick-knacks. Sometimes they get “ a right smart chance o’ 
things” together, and have a “ jfarty at home,” which moans a bloto-out 
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be of Greek. Like his predecessors in confinement, he 
fell into the hands of the veritable Dunn, \s4thout the 
assistance of his friend Duse, as he called him; but had 
it not been for the timely appearance of a clerk in the 
French consul's office, who explained the nature of the 
arrest, in his native tongue, Mr. Dunn would have found 
some trouble in making the arrest. Already had the 
officers and crow of the bark gathered around him, making 
grimaces, and gibbering away like a flock of blackbirds 
surrounding a hawk, and just ready to pounce. “ Don’t 
1’se be tellin' yees what I wants wid ’im, and the divil a 
Jut ye’ll understand me ? Why don’t yees spake so a body 
™n understand what yees be blatherin’ about. Sure, 
here’s the paper, an’ yees won’t read the English of it. 
The divil o' such a fix I was ever in before wid yer Jo]|n 
o’ Crapues an’ yer chatter! Ye say, ‘we—we—we;’ sure, 
it’s but one I wants. Ah! whist now, captain, and don’t 
Jre be makin’ a bother over it. Shure, did ye nivir hear o’ 
South Carolina in the wide world ? An’ ye bees travellin’ 
all over it, and herself's such a great State, wid so many 
great gintlemon in it,” said Dunn, talking his green- 
island Greek to the Frenchman. 

among themselves. Sometimes they have a shucking, which is a great 
affair, even among the little farmers in Upper Georgia, where only cofn- 
shuckings ore kept up with all the spice of old custom, and invitations are# 
extended to those at a distance of ten or fifteen miles,*who repay .the 
compliment with t^eir presence, and join in the tevelry. There are 
two classes of the cracker in Georgia, according to our observation, 
differing somewhat in their dialect, but not in their hafiits. One is 
the upper, and the other the low country, or rather what some call the 
“ co-u-n-try-b-o-r-n” cracker. The up-country erabker gives more at¬ 
tention to fanning, inhabits what is known as the Cherokee country and 
its vicinity, and is designated by the soubriquet of “ wire-grass man** 
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“ We, n>e ! man Dtieu, ah F said the Frenchman. 

“ Ah, Inure, there ye are again. What would I be 
doin’ wid de ’hole o’ yees ? It’s the nager I want. Don’t 
ye know that South Carolina don’t allow the likes o’ him 
to be cornin’ ashore and playing the divil wid bar slaves'?’' 
continued Dunn, stretching himself up on his lame leg. 

The clerk 8tepj>ed up at this moment. “ It’s ’imselfll 
he telling yees all about it, for yer like a parcel of geese 
makin’ a fuss about a goal in’.” Mr. Dunn had got his 
Corkonian blood up; and although the matter was ex¬ 
plained, he saw the means at hand, and fixed his feelings 
for a stiff compensation. The clerk, after explaining to 
the captain, turned to John Paul and addressed him. 5s 
soon as he was done, John commenced to pack up hi* 
dunnage and get money from the captain, as if he was 
bound on an Arctic expedition. Dunn’s eyes glistened 
as he saw the money passing into Paul’s hand; but he 
was not to be troubled with the dunnage, and, after 
hurrying him a few times, marched him off. He went 

i 

through the regular system of grog-shop sponging; but 
his suavity and willingness to acquiesce in all Mr. DunnV 
demands saved him some rough usage. There was this 
difference between John .Paul and Manuel-—that the 
former, not understanding the English language, mistook 
Dunn’s deception for friendship, and moved by that 
extreme French politeness and warmth of feeling, which 
he thought doing the gentleman pa/r excellence ; while the 
latter, wi£h a quicker perception of right and wrong, and 
understanding our language, saw the motive and dis¬ 
dained its nefarious object. For when Paul arrived at 
t)ie jail he was minus p. five-dollar gold-piece, whioh'his 
very amiable official companion jo ok particular caw of, 
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lest something should befall it. Poor John Paul 1 He 
was as harmless as South Carolina's secession and chivalry 
—two of the most harmless things in the world, not ex¬ 
cepting Congressional duelling. 

As soon as he entered the jail,'and found that the jailer ’ 
could spjpk French, he broke out in a perfect tornado of 
enthusiasm, 11 Je serai cfmrme de tier connaissance avec 
nn si aimable compagnon” said he, and continued in a 
strain so swift and unabated that it would have been im¬ 
possible for an Englishman to have traced the inflections. 

The jailer called Daley, and telling him to take his 
blanket, the States allotment, ordered him to be dhown 
to his cell. Daley took the blanket under his arm and 
the keys in his hand, and Paul soon followed him up-stairs 
to be introduced to his cell. 11 There, that's the place for 
yees. We takes the shine off all ye dandy niggers whin 
we gits ye here. Do you see the pair of eyes in the head 
o’ me n said Daley, pointing to his blackened eyes ; “ an’ 
he that done that same is in the divil’s own place above. 
Now, if ye have ever a drap of whiskey, don’t be keepin’ 
it shy, an’ it’ll be tailin’ ye a good many favours.” 

{ * Ah 1 mmi Dieu ! Cela fait dresser les clteveux <t la 
tete,'' said Paul, shrugging his shoulders*. 

4 4 Bad luck to the word of that IV1 be umlerstandin* 
at all, at all! Can’t ye spake so a body ’d understand 
what ve’d mane ?” * 

to t 

u (Test mu grande consolation d 1 avoir. * * * Le& 

Etats-Unis eat um models de perfection rejpublicaine,” said 
he, taking the blanket from Daley* aifcT throwing it upon 
the floor. He was but a poor companion for his fellow- 
prisoners, being deprived of the means to exercise his 
social qualities. He went through the same course of 
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suffering that Manuel did; but, whether from inclination 
or necessity, bore it with more Christian fortitude,* 
chanting vespers every morning, and reading the Latin 
service every evening. The lesson which Manuel taught 
Daley proved of great service to Paul, who gave Daley 
the jail-ration which it was impossible for himQto eat, 
and was saved from his pilfering propensities. Thus, 
after John Paul had suffered thirty-five days’ imprison¬ 
ment, in nvute confinement, to satisfy the majesty of South 
Carolina, he was released upon the following conditions, 
and taken to his vessel at early daylight, lest he should 
see the city or leave something to contaminate the slaves. 

“ Contrary to Law. 

State v. Contrary to Law. 

French bark Senegal , ) For John Paul, 

Capt.- ) • Coloured Seaman. 

To Sheriff Charleston Dist. 

July 18, 1852. To Arrest, dols. 2 ; Registry, dols. 2 . 4.00 
„ „ Recog., dol. 1.31; Constable, dol. 1 . 2.31 


Commitment and discharge.1.00 

35 Days’-maintenance of* John Paul, 
at 30 cents per day. 10.50 

Received pajihent, dols. 17.81 

J. D-, S. C. D. 


Per Charles E. Kanapeaux, Clerk.” 

A very nice item of disbursements to present to the 
owners—a premium paid for the advanced civilisation of 
South Carolina! 

We have merely noticed the imprisonment of John 
Pau|, our limits excluding the details. We must now 
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turn to a little, pert, saucy French boy, eleven years old, 
who spoke nothing but Creole French, and that as rotten 
as we ever heard lisped. The French* bark NouveUe 
Amelie, Gilliet, master, from .Rouen, arrived in Charleston 
on the twenty-ninth of July. • The- captain was a fine 
specimen of a French gentleman. He stood upon the 
quarter-deck as she was being “ breasted-in” to the wharf, 
giving orders to his men; while the little child stood at 
the galley looking at the people upon the wharf, making 
grimaces and pointing one of the crew to several things 
that attracted his attention. Pi*esently the vessel hauled 
alongside of the dock, and Dusenbeny, with hi£ com¬ 
panion Dunn, who had been watching all the move¬ 
ments of # the vessel from a hiding-place on the wharf, 
sprang out and boarded her ere she had touched the piles. 

The “ nigger,” seeing Dusenbeny approach him, waited 
until he saw his hand extended, and then, as if to 
save himself from impending danger, ran aft and into 
the cabin, screaming at the top of his voice. The crew 
began to run and move up into close quarters. The issue 
was an important one, and rested between South Carolina 
and the little “ nigger.” Dusenbeny attempted to 
descend into the cabin. “ Vat you \fant wid my John, 
my Baptiste? No, you no^do dat, ’z my cabin; never 
allow stranger go down *im,” said the captain, placing 
himself in the companion-way, while the little tefrified 
nigger peeped above the combing, and rolled his large 
eyes, the whiijp glowing in Contrast, from behind the 
captain’s legs. In this tempting 9 position the little 
darkie, knowing he was protected by the captain and 
crew, would taunt the representative of the State with 
his bad French. Dunn stqod some distance behind 
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Dusenberry, upon the deck, and the mission seemed to he 
, such a mystery to bo^h. captain and crew, that their 
presence aroused *a feeling of curiosity as well as anxiety. 
Several of the sailors gathered around him, and made 
antic grimaces, pointing their fingers at him and swearing; 
so that Dunu began to be alarmed by the incomprehen¬ 
sible earnestness of their gibberish, turned pale, and 
retreated several steps, to the infinite amusement of those 
upon the wharf. 

“ Vat ’e do, eh, you vant ’im ? Vat you do vid ’im 
ven zu gets him, oh l - Cette affaire delicate demanded 
said one of the number, who was honoured \frith the title 
of mate, and who, with a terrific black moustache and 
beard, had the power of contorting his face into ^ie most 
repugnant grimaces. And, at the moment, he drew his 
sheath-knife and made a pretended plunge at Dunn’s 
breast, causing him to send forth a pitiful yell, and 
retreat to the wharf with quicker movements than he 
ever thought himself capable of. 

i( II tvy a pas grand mat ct cela ,” said the Frenchman, 
laughing at Dunn, as he stood upon the ca]>sill of the 
wharf. 

“ Bad luck to ye, a pretty mess o’ murderous Frinch- 
min that ye are! Do yecs be thinkin’ yo’d play that 
trick in South Carolina ? Ye’ll get the like o’ that taken 
out o’ ye whin yer before his honour in the mornm,” 
said Dunn. • 

Dusenberry had stood parleying with the captain at the 
companion-door, endeavouring to make the latter under¬ 
stand that it Was not a case which required the presence 
of the silver oar. There is a prevailing opinion among 
sailors that no suit in Admiralty can be commenced, or 
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.seaman arrested while on board, without the presence of 
the silver oar. And thus acting upoli this impression, the 
captain and officers of the Nowodk Amelie contended for 
what they considered a right. The mate and crew drew 
closer and closer toward Dusef^berry, until he became 
infected with the prevailing alarm. “ Captain, I demand 
your protection from these men, in the name of the State 
of South Carolina,” said he. 

“ Who he ? Be State Souf Ca’lina, vat I know ’bout 
him, eh ? Bring de silver oar when come take my man. 
II y a de la nudJiomme, tPie dam son jjrocea” said Captain 
Gilliet, turning to his mate. 

Avaunt ! avaunt!” said the big man with the large 
whiskers, ^nd they all made a rush at Busenberry, and 
drove him over the rail and back to the wharf, where ho 
demanded the assistance of those anxious spectators, for 
aud in the name of the State. It was a right good vaude¬ 
ville comique, played in dialogue and pantomime. The 
point of the piece, which, with a little arrangement, might 
liave made an excellent production, consisted of a misun¬ 
derstanding between an Irishman and a Frenchman about 
South Carolina, and a law so peculiar that no stranger could 
comprehend its meaning at first; aud as neither could un¬ 
derstand the language of the other, the more they explained 
the more confounded the object became, until, from 
■piquant comique , the scene was worked into the appear¬ 
ance of a tragedy. One represented his ship„aifd to him * 
his ship was hi* nation; the other rerfreseated South 
Carolina, and to him South Carolina was the United 
States ; and the question was, which had the best right to 
the little darkie. . 

The spectators on the wharf vere not inclined to move, 
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either not wishing to meddle themselves with South Caro¬ 
lina's affairs—wanting larger game to show their bravery— 
or some indite respectable officer to act in command. The 
little darkie, seeing Dusenbeny driven to the wharf, ran 
to the gangway, and, protruding his head over the rail, 
worked his black phiz into a dozen pert expressions, 
showing his ivory, rolling the white of his eyes, and 
crooking his finger upon his nose in aggravating contempt. 

“ Shure, we’ll turn the guard out and take ye an’ yer 
ship, anyhow. Why don’t yees give the nager up dasently, 
an* don’t be botherii^’ ? An’ isn’t it the law of South 
Carolina, bedad ? An’ be the mortis ! ye’d be gettin* no 
small dale of a pinalty for the same yer doin’,” said Dunn. 

A gentleman, who had been a silent looker-on,,thinking 
it no more than proper to proffer his mediation, perceiving 
where the difficulty lay, stepped on board, and, introducing 
himself to the captain, addressed him in French, and ex¬ 
plained the nature of the proceeding. The captain shook 
his head for some time, and shrugged his shoulders. u La 
police y est Irien administree” said he, with an air of 
politeness; and speaking to his mate, that officer again 
spoke to his men, and Dusenbeny was told by the gentle¬ 
man that he could come on board. Without further 
ceremony he mounted the rail, and made a second attempt 
at the young urchin, who screamed and ran into the 
cook’s galley amid the applause of the seamen, who made 
all sorts of shouts, inciting him to run, crying out, “ Run, 
Baptiste! run, Baptiste!” In this manner the little 
darkie kept the officer at bay for more than fifteen minutes, 
passing out of one door as the officer entered the other, 
to the infinite delight of the crew. At length his patience 
became wearied, and as he was about to call Dunn to his 
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assistance, the captain came up, and calling the child to 
him—for such he was—delivered him up, the little fellow 
roaring at the top of his voice as the big officer carried 
him over the rail under his arm. This ended the vaude¬ 


ville comique on board of the French bark Nouvelle A mdlie, 
Captain Gilliet. 

The dignity of the State was triumphant* and the 
diminutive nigger was borne off under the arm of its 
representative. What a beautiful theme for the painter’s 
imagination! And how mutely sublime would have 


been the picture if the pencil of a Hogarth could have 
touched it! ♦ The majesty of South Carolina carrying a 


child into captivity! 

After carrying John Baptiste about half-way-up the 
wharf, they put him down, and made him “ trot it” until 
they reached the Dutch grog-shop we have described in 
the scene with Manuel. Here they halted to take a 
“ stiffher," while Baptiste was ordered to sit down upon 
a bench, Duun taking him by the collar and giving him 
a hearty shake, which made the lad bellow right lustily. 
“ Shut up, ye whelp of a nigger! or ye’ll get a doz for 
yeer tricks beyant in the ship,” said Dunn; and after 
remaining nearly an hour, arguing- politics and drinking 
toddies, Mr. Dunn got very amiably fuddled, and was for 
having a good-natwred quarrel with every customer that 
came into the shop. He laboured .under a spirit-inspired 
opinion that they must treat or fight; and accordingly 
would attempts reduce his opinions to practical demon¬ 
strations. At length the Dutchman made a courteous 
remonstrance; but no sooner had he done it than Dunn 
drew his hickory-stick across the Dutchman’s head, and 
levelled him upon the floor. The Dutchman was a double- 
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fisted fellow, and, springing up almost instantly, returned 
the compliment. Dusehberry was more sober, and stepped 
in to make ft reconciliation ; but before he had time to 
exert himself, the Dutchman running behind the counter, 
Dunn aimed another blow<£it him, which glanced from his 
arm and swept a tin drench, with a number of tumblers 
on it, into a smash upon the floor. This was the signal 
for a general melee, and it began in right earnest between 
the Dutch and the Irish; for the Dutchman called the 
assistance of several kinsmen who were in the front store, 
and Dunn, with the assistance of Duseuberry, mustered 

i 

recruits from among a number of his cron ms who were 
standing at a comer on the opposite side of the street. 
Both came to the rescue ; but the O’Nales and Finnegans, 
outnumbering the Dutch, made a Donuybrook onset, dis¬ 
arming and routing their adversaries, and eapsising barrels, 
boxes, kegs, decanters, and baskets of onions, into one 
general chaos, taking possession of the Dutchman’s cala¬ 
bash, and proclaiming their victory with triumphant 
shouts. 

They had handcuffed the boy Baptiste as soon as they 
entered the store; and, in the midst of the conflict, he 
escaped without being observed, and ran for his vessel, 
handcuffed, and crying at the top of his voice. He 
reached the NouveUe A mSlie, to the consummate surprise 
of the officers and crew, and the alarm of pedestrians 
asi he passed .along the street. “ Mon Dim /” said the 
mate; and, taking the little fellow -to the. windlass-bits, 
succeeded inj severing the handcuffs with a cold-chisel, 
and sent him down into the forecastle to secrete himself. 

When Dunn’s wild Irish had subsided, Dusenberry. 
began* to reason with him upon the nature of the affair, 
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and the matter was reconciled upon the obligations that 
had previously existed, and a promise to report no vio¬ 
lations of the ordinances during a specified time. Looking 
around, Dunn exclaimed, “ B§d manners till ye, Swizer, 
what a ye done with the little nager'? Where did ye 
put him i Bedad, Duse, he’s gone beyant!” An in¬ 
effectual search was made among barrels and boxes, and 
up the old chimney. u Did ye see him T inquired Dunn 
of a yellow man that had been watching the affray at 
the door, while Dusenberry continued to poke with his 
stick among the boxes and barrels. • 

“ Why, massa, T segs him when he left de doo, but I no 
watch him till ’e done gone,” said the man. 

Dunn was despatched to the vessel in search, but every¬ 
thing there was serious wonderment, and carried out with 
such French naivete that his suspicions were disarmed, 
and he returned with perfect confidence that he was not 
there. A search was now made in all the negro houses in 
the neighbourhood ; but kicks, cuts, and other abuses 
failed to elicit any information of his whereabouts. At 
length Dunn began to feel the deadening effects of the 
liquor, and was so muddled that he -could not stand up; 
then, taking possession of a bed in one of the houses, he 
stretched himself upon it in superlative contempt o.f every¬ 
thing official, and almost simultaneously fell into a profound 
sleep. In this manner he received the attention of the 
poor coloured woman whose bed he oqpupied, and whom 
he had abused in searching for the boy. In this predica¬ 
ment Dusenberry continued to search alonb, and kept it 
, up until sundown, when he was constrained to report "the 
case to the sheriff, who suspended. Mr. Dunn for & few 
days. The matter rested until the next morning, when 
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the case of the little ^aucy nigger v. South Carolina was 
renewed nyith fresh vigour. Then Mr. Grimshaw, ac¬ 
companied by Dasenberry, proceeded to the barque, and 
there saw the boy busily engaged in the galley. Mr. 
Grimshaw went on board, followed by Duse, and, ap¬ 
proaching the cabin door, met the captain ascending the 
stairs. “ Captain, I want that nigger boy of youm, and 
you may just as well give him up peaceably,” said he. 

“ Yes, monsieur; but you no treat ’im like child wen 
you get ’im,” said the captain. Retiring to the cabin, 
and bringing back the broken manacles in his hand, he 
held them up to Mr. Grimshaw^ “You put such dem 
thing on child like ’im, in South Carolina, eh? What 
you tink ’im be, young nigger, ox, horse, bull, eh ! what ? 
Now you take’e him; treat him like man, den we no 
’struct to laws what South Carolina got,” continued he. 

Mr. Grimshaw thanked the captain, but made no reply 
about the manacles; taking them in his hand, and hand¬ 
ing the boy over into the charge of Dusenberry. In a 
few minutes he was ushered into the sheriff’s office, and 
the important points or his dimensions and features 
noted in accordance with the law. We are not advised 
whether the pert characteristics of his nature were 
emblazoned; if they were, the record would describe 
a singular specimen of a frightened French darkie, more 
amusing than judicial But John Baptiste Pamerlie 
passed the orde$l, muttering some rotten Creole, which 
none of the officials could understand, and was marched 
off to the jail, where the jailer acted as his interpreter. 
Being so small, he was allowed more latitude to ware and 
hmd than the others; while his peculiar bon point and pert 
chattier afforded a fund of amusement for the prisoners, 
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who made him a particular butt, aqd kept up an incessant 
teawing to hear him jabber. The second day, of his im¬ 
prisonment he received a loaf of bread in the morning, 
and a pint of greasy water, iqisnamed soup. That was 
the allowance when they did not take meat. He ran down 
stairs with the pan in hand, raising an amusing fuss, 
pointing at it, and spitting out his Creole to the jailer. 
He was disputing the question of its being soup, and his 
independent manner had attracted a number of the pri- 
soners. Just at the moment, the prison dog came fond¬ 
ling against his legs, and, to decide the question, quick as 
thought, he set the pan before him; and, as if acting upon 
an instinctive knowledge of the point at issue, the dog 
put his nose to it, gave a significant scent, shook his head 
and walked off, to the infinite delight of the prisoners, 
who sent forth a shout of acclimation. Baptiste left his 
soup, and got a prisoner who could speak Creole to send 
for his captain, who came on the next morning, and made 
arrangements to relieve hiR condition from the ships 
stores. The following day he whipped one of the jailer’s 
boys in a fair fight, and on the next he killed a duck, 
and on the fourth he cut a white prisoner. Transgressing 
the rules of the jail in rejecting his soup, violating the 
laws of South Carolina making it a heinous offence for a 
negro to strike or insult a white person, commuting 
murder on a duck, endeavouring to get up & fandango 
among the yard niggers, and trying the,, qualities of cold 
steel in a prisoner’s hand, thus exhibiting all the versa¬ 
tility of a Frenchman’s genius with a youthful sang-froid , 
he was considered decidedly dangerous, and locked up for 
formal reform. Here he remained until the seventeenth 
of August, when it was announced that the good barque 
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NouveUe A melie , Captain Gilliet, was ready for sea, and 
he was forthwith led to the wharf between two officers, 
and ordered to bo transferred beyond the limits of the 
State, the captain paying the following nice little bill of 
costs- 


“ Contrary to Law. 

French Barque NouveUe T , , , 

. / »or John Baptiste Pamer- 

A me he. Captain Gilliet, > ,. ~ ~ 

„ ’ \ lie, Coloured Seaman, 

from Rouen, J 

18/52. To Sheriff of Charleston District. . 


Aug. v 26th. To Arrest, dols. 2 ; Registry, dols. 2, 4.00 dols. 
„ Recog., dol. 1.31 ; Constable, dol. 1 2 ; 31 ., 

„ Commitment and Discharge. 1.00 


jj 


Twenty Days’ jail maintenance 
of John Baptiste Pamerlie, at 
30 cts. per day . 0.00 


Received payment, 13.31 dols. 

J. D-, S. C. Jj. 

Per Charles E. Kanapeaux, Clerk.” 

Thus ended the scene. The little darkie might have 
said when he was'in jail, “ Je meurs de /aim, et l 1 on ne 
mapporte risen /” and when he left, “ Tl est fanfle avec les 
chevaliers tlIndustrie” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TJIE JAI^ON CONDEMNED. 

Wi>* must now return to Manuel. He was in close 

confinement, through Mr. Grimshaw’s orders. Tommy 

continued to bring him food from day to day, but was 

not allowed to see him. The mate and several of the 

* 

crew were also refused admittance to him. This was 
carrying power to an unnecessary limit, and inflicting a 
wanton punishment without proper cause, at the same 
time exhibiting a flagrant disrespect for personal feelings. 
Tommy did not report the affair to the captain, lest it 
should be misconstrued, and worse punishment be in¬ 
flicted ; but when the men were refused, they naturally 
mistrusted something, and made inquiries of the jailer, 
who readily gave them all the information in his power 
concerning the affair, and his orders. This they re¬ 
ported to the captain, who immediately repaired to the 
consul’s office, where he found Mr. Mathew reading a 
note 'which he had just received from Manuel. It stated 
his grievances in a clear and distinct manner, and begged 
the protection of that Government under whose flag he 
sailed, but said nothing about his. provisions. The 
consul, accompanied by the captain, proceeded to the 
sheriff’s office, but could get no satisfaction. “ I never 
consider circumstances when prisoners violate the rales 
of the jail—he must await my orders; but I shall keep 
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him closely confined for two weeks, at least,” said Mr. 
Grimshaw. And here we leave that functionary carrying 
out the sovereign rule of a sovereign State. 

This incensed the consul still more, for he saw the 
manner in which a clique of officials were determined to 
show their arbitrary power. It was impossible for him 
to remain indifferent to this matter, affecting, as it did, 
the life and liberty of his fcliow-countryman. He could 
invoke no sympathy for the man, and the extent of 
punishment to which he had beeu subjected was 
evidently excited by vindictive feelings. He applied for 
a writ of habeas corpus ; but mark the result! 

The captain proceeded to the jail and demanded to see 
his steward; the jailer, hesitating at first, at length 
granted his permission. He found Manuel locked up in 
a little, unwholesome cell, with scarcely a glimmer of 
light to mark the distinction of day and night ; and so 
pale and emaciated that, had he met him in the street, 
he should scarcely have recognised him. “ Gracious God! 
What crime could have brought such an excess of 
punishment upon you V* inquired the captain. 

Manuel told him the Whole story; and, added to that, 
the things which had been sent to him during the seven 
dayB he had been confined in that manner had seldom 
reached him. He had lost his good friend Jane, and the 
many kind acts which she was wont to bestow upon him, 
and had bean compelled to live upon bread and water 
nearly the whole time, suffering the mosfr intense hunger. 
Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that the few tilings 
lent to make him comfortable had been intrusted to 
Daley to deliver, who appropriated nearly the whole of 
them to his own use, as «T sort of retaliatory measure for 
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the castigation he received from ISjanuel. He had not 
failed to carry him his pan of soup at twelve o'clock 
every day, but made the “ choice bite” serve his own 
digestion. The jailer felt the pain of the neglect, and 
promised to arrange a safer process of forwarding his 
things by attending to it himself, which he did with all 
the attention in his power; when Manuel’s condition 
became more tolerable. The captain told Manuel how 
his affairs stood—that he should probably have to leave 
him in charge of the consul, but to keep up good spirits; 
that he would leave him plenty of means, and, as soon as 
his release was effected, to make the best of his way to 
Scotland and join the old owners. And thus he left him 
with a heavy heart, for Manuel did read in his counte¬ 
nance what he did not speak. 

The *Tanson had been discharged, a survey held upon 
the cargo, protest extended, and the whole sold for the 
benefit of whom it might conoern. Necessary surveys 
were likewise held upon the hull ; and finding it so old 
and strained as to be unworthy of repair, it was con¬ 
demned and sold for the bonefit of the underwriters. 
Thus the register de novo was given up to the consul, 
the men discharged and paid off according to the Act ot 
William IV., which provides that each man shall receive 
a stipend to carry him to the port in Great Britain f$om' 
which he shipped, or the consul to provide passage for* 
him, according to his ^inclination, to proyeed* to a point 
where the voyage would be completed. The consul 
adopted the best means ir his power to make them all 
comfortable,, and satisfied with their discharge. Their 
several register-tickets were given up to them, and one 
by one left for his place of destination; Tommy and the 
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second-mate only preferring to remain and seek some new 
voyage. r The old chief mate seemed to congratulate him¬ 
self in the condemnation of the unlucky Jamon. He 
shipped on board an English ship, laden with cotton and 
naval stores, and just ready for sea. When he came on 
board to take a farewell of the captain, he stood upon 
deck, and, looking up at the dismantled spars, said, 
“Skipper, a shadow may save a body after all. I’ve 
always had a ^presentiment that this unlucky old thing 
would serve us a trick. I says to mesclf that night in 
the Gulf, ‘ Well, old craft, yer goin’ to turn yer old libs 
into a coffin at last; but I’ll praise the bridge that carries 
me safe over, because I’ve an affection for the old thing 
after all, and can’t pari without saying, Clod bless her! 
for it’s an honest death to die in debt to the underwriters. 
J hope her old bones will rest in peace on terra-firina. 
Good-bye, captain—remember me to Manuel; and let us 
forget our troubles in Charleston by keeping away from it.” 
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GEORGE THE SECESSIONIST, AND HIS FATHER'S SHIPS. 

As we have said, the second mate and little Tommy 
remained to seek new voyages. Such was the fact with 
the second mate; but Tommy had contracted a violent 
cold on the night he was locked up in the guard-Jfouse, 
and had been a subject for the medicine-chest for some 
time; and this, with his ardent attachment for Manuel, 
and hopes to join him again as a sailing-companion, was 
the chief inducement for his remaining. The captain 
gave them accommodations in the cabin so long as he had 
possession of the ship, which afforded the means of saving 
their money, of which Tommy had much need; for 
notwithstanding he received a nice present from the 
consul, and another from the captain, which, added to the 
few dollars that were coming to him for wages, made him 
feel purse-proud, it was far from being adequate to sustain 
him any length of time, or to protect him against any 
sudden adversity. 

The captain had not seen little George the secessionist, - 
since his assurance that he would make everything right 
with Mr. Grimshaw, and have Manuel out ki less than- 
twenty-four hours. It was now the fourteenth of April, 
and the signs of his getting out were not so gqpd as they 
were on the first day he was committed; for the vessel being 
condemned, if the law was carried to* the strictest literal 
construction; Manuel would be'tied up among the human 
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things that are articles of merchandise in South Carolina. 
He was passing from ».he wharf to the consul's office about 
ten o’clock in the morning, when he was suddenly sur¬ 
prised in the street by little George, who shook his hand 
as if he had been an old /riend just returned after a long 
absence. He made all the apologies in the world for 
being called away suddenly, and consequently unable to 

■ i 

render that attention to his business which his feelings 
had promoted. Like all secessionists, George was very 
fiery and transitory in his feelings. He expressed unmea¬ 
surable surprise when the captain told him the condition 
of his man in the old jail. “ You don’t say that men are 
restricted like that in Charleston 1 Well, now, I never 
was in that jail, but it’s unsuited to the hospitality of our 
society,” said he. 

<l Your prison groans with abuses, and yet your people 
neyer hear them,” replied the captain. 

George seemed anxious to change the subject, and 
commenced giving the captain a description of his journey 
to the plantation, his hunting and fishing, his enjoyments, 
and the fat, saucy, slick niggers, the fine corn and bacon 
they had, and what they said about massa, ending with 
an encomium of the “ old man’s ” old whiskey, and how 
he ripened it to give it smoothness and flavour. His 
description of tho plantation and the niggers was truly 
wonderful, tantalising the captain’s imagination with the 
beauties of a growing principality in itself. “We have 
just got a new vessel added to our ships, and she sails for 
the Pedee f.his afternoon. We got the right strijn? of a 
captain; but we have made him adopt conditions to be 
true to the secession party. As soon as 1 get another man, 
we’ll despatch her in grand style* and no mistake.” 
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The captain thought of his second mate, and suggested 
him at once. # 

“ Just the chap! My old man would like hifti, I know,” 
said George; and they returned directly to the * Tamm, 
where they found the second faate lashing his dunnage. 
The proposition was made and readily accepted. Again 
the captain parted with little George, leaving him to take 
the mate to his father s office, while he pursued his busi¬ 
ness at the consul’s. 

George led the mate into the office. “Here, father, 
here’s a man to go in our vessel,” said he. The old man 
looked upon him with a serene importance, as if he was 
fettered with his own greatness. 

“ My shipping-interests are becoming very extensive, 
my man. I own the whole of four schooners, and a share 
in the greatest steam-ship afloat—I mean screw-ship—the 
South Carolina. You’ve heard of her, I suppose T said 
the old man. 

Jack stood up with his hat in his hand, thinking over 
what he meant by big interests, and “ reckoning he hadn’t 
seen the establishment of them shipowners about Prince’s 
Dock what owned more ships a-piece than there were 
days in the month.” 

“ Now, my man,” continued the old man, “ I’m mighty 
strict about my discipline ; for I want every man to do 
his duty for the interests of the owners. But how many 
dollars do you want a month, my man 1” * 

“ Nothing less than four pounds starlftig ; that’s twenty 
dollars your currency, if I reckon right,” said Jack, giving 
his hat a twirl upon the floor. 

“ Wh-e-w! you belong to the* independent sailors. 
You’ll come down from that afore you get a ship in this 
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port. Why, I can get a good, prime nigger feller sailor for 
eight dollars a month tad his feed.” 

Jack concluded not to sail in any of the old man’s biy 
ships, and said, “ Yes, I joined them a long time ago, and 
I ha’n’t regretted it neither; wouldn’t pull a bow-line a 
penny less. I don’t like drogging, nohow. Good morn¬ 
ing, sir,” said he, putting on his hat and backing out of the 
door. 

“ I wish you’d a taken a chance with my father, old 
fellow; he’d a made you captain afore a year,” said George, 
as he was leaving the door. 

, “ The like o’ that don’t signify. I’ve been skipj>er in 
the West Ingic trade years ago. There isn’t much dif¬ 
ference between a nigger and a schooner’s captain,” said 
Jack, as he walked off to the Jmwon, preparatory to 
taking lodgings ashore. 

That afternoon, about five o’clock, a loud noise was 
heard on board a little schooner, of about sixty tons 
register, that lay in a bend of the wharf a few lengths 
ahead of the Jcmson. Captain Thompson and his second 
mate were seated on a locker in the cabin, conversing 
upon the prospects ahead, When the noise became so loud 
that they ran upon deck to witness the scene. 

George stood upon the capsill of the wharf with mor¬ 
tification pictured in his countenance. “Well, captain, 
you needn’t'make so much noise about it; your conduct *is 
decidedly uhgentlemanly. If you don’t wish to sail in 
father’s employ, leave like a gentleman,”* said George, 
pulling up tlye corners of his shirt-collar. 

It was the great craft that George had distended upon, 
and the veritable captain of the right stripe, who promised 
to toe the mark according <to secession principles, but 
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made no stipulations for the nigger feed that was the 
cause of the excitement. The <Aaptain, a Baltimore 
coaster, and accustomed to good fare in hii? vessels at 
home, had been induced, by large representations, to take 
charge of the craft and run lier in the Pedee trade, 
bringing rice to Charleston. On being tola the craft was 
all ready for sea, he repaired on board, and, to his chagrin, 
found two black men for a crew, and a most ungainly old 
wench, seven shades blacker than Egyptian darkness, for 
a cook. This was imposition enough to arouse his feel¬ 
ings ; for but one of the men knew anything about a 
vessel. But on examining the stores, the reader may 
judge of his feelings, if he have any idea of supplying 
a vessel in a Northern port, when we tell him that all 
and singular the stores consisted of a shoulder of rusty 
Western bacon, a half-bushel of rice, and a jug of molasses ; 
and this was to proceed the distance of a hundred miles. 
But to add to the ridiculous farce of that South Carolina 
notion, when he remonstrated with them, he was very in¬ 
differently told that it was what they always provided for 
their work-people. 

“ Take your little jebacca-boat, and j*o to thunder with 
her !” said the captain, commencing to pick up his duds. 

u Why, captain, I lent you my gun, and we always 
expect our captains to make fresh provision of game as 
you run up the river/' said George. 

“ Fresh provisions, the devil!” said the captain. “ I’ve 
enough to do to* mind *my duty, without. Minting my living 
as I pursue my voyage, like a hungry dog. don’t do 
business on your nigger-allowance system in Maryland.” 
And here we leave him, getting one of the negroes to cany 
his things back to his boarding-house. We here take 
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leave of little George, who vanishes in that peculiar little* 
ness of the South, wlfcich strives to build great things 
upon straw!}, and tapors down into the reality of small 
sound. 

A few days after the. occurrence we have narrated 
above, little Tommy, somewhat recovered from his cold, 
shipped on board a little centre-board schooner, called the 
Three Sistet's, bound to the Edisto River for a cargo of 
rice. The captain, a little, stubby man, rather good- 
looking and well dressed, was making his maiden voyage 
as captain of a South Carolina craft. He was “ South 
Carolina bom,” but, like many others of his kind, had 
been forced to seek his advancement in a distant State* 
through the influence of those formidable opinions which 
exiles the genius of the poor in South Carolina. For ten 
years he had sailed out of the port of Boston, had held 
the position of mate on two Indian voyages under the 
well-known Captain Nott, and had bailed with Captain 
Albert Brown, and received his recommendation; yet 
this was not enough to qualify him for the nautical ideas 
of a pompous South Carolinian. 

Tommy got his baggage* on board, and, before leaving, 
made another attempt at the jail to see his friend Manuel. 
He presented himself to the jailer, and told him how 
much he wanted to see his old friend before he left. The 
jailer’s orders were imperative. He was told if he came 
next week' h>e would see him; that he would then be 
released, and allowed to occupy the cell on the second floor 
with the other stewards. Recognising one of the stewards 
that had joined with them when they enjoyed their social 
feelings around the ^festive barrel, he walked into the 
piazza to meet him and hid him good-bye. While he stood 
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shaking hands with him, the poor negro • who had suffered 
with him in the guard-house carlo up and saluted him 
with a friendly recognition. Some two weekS had passed 
since the occurrence, and yet his head presented the 
effects of bruising, and was bandaged with a cloth. “ Good 
young massa, do give me a fo’pence, for I’se mose starve,’* 
he said, in a suppliant tone. Tommy put his hand into 
his pocket, and, drawing out a quarter, passed it to the 
f>oor fellow, and received his thanks. Leaving a message 
for Manuel that he would be sure to call and see him 

* The name of this pool* fellow was George Fairchild. After being 
sent to tlio workhouse to receive twenty blows with the paddle when he 
was scarcely able to stand, he was taken down from the frame and sup¬ 
ported to the jail, where ho remained several weeks, fed at a cost of 
eighteen cents a day. His crime was “ going for whiskey at night/’ and 
the third offence; but there was a variety of pleadings in his favonr. 
His master worked his negroes to the very last tension of their strength, 
and exposed their appotites to all sorts of temptation, especially those 
who worked in the nigbt-gang. His master dogged him once, while he 
was in the jail, hilnsell', giving him about forty stripes with a raw hide on 
the bare back : not satisfying his feelings with this, he concluded to send 
him to New Orleans. Ho had an affectionate wife and child, who were 
forbidden to see him. His master ordered that he should be sent to the 
workhouse and receive thirty-nine paddles before leaving; and on the 
morning ho was to be shipped, his distressed wife, hearing the sod news, 
came to the jail; but. notwithstanding the in treaties of several debtors, 
the jailer could not allow her to come in, but granted, as a favour, that 
she should speak with him through the grated door. The cries and 
lamentations of that poor woman, as she stood upon the outside, folding 
her bond-offspring in her arms, taking a last sorrowing farewell of him 
who was so dearly cherished and beloved, woyld have Ariel ted a heart of 
stone. She could 1 not embrace him, but waited until he was led out to 
torture, when she threw her arms around him, and was dragged away by 
a ruffian’s hand. 

Poor George Fairchild! Wc heard him moaning under tho acute pain 
of the padrlle, and saw him thrust into a carf like a dog, to be shipped a» 
a bale of merchandise for a distant $>rt. 
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when he returned, he passed from the house of misery and 
proceeded to his vessel. •* 

The capta&L of the schooner had been engaged by parties 
in Charleston, who simply acted as agents for the owners. 
He had been moved to return to Charleston by those 
feelings which are so inherent in our nature, inspiring 
a feeling for the place of its natiyity, and recalling the 
early associations of childhood. Each longing fancy 
pointed back again, and back ho came, to further fortune 
on his native soil. His crew, with the exception of 
Tommy, consisted of three good, active negroes, one of 
whom acted as pilot on the Edisto River. Accustomed 
to the provisioning of Boston ships, he had paid no atten¬ 
tion to his supplies ; for, in fact, he only took charge of 
the little erafo as an accommodation to the agents, and 
with the promise of a large vessel as soon as he returned ; 
and, sailing with a fine stiff breeze, he was far outside the 
light when the doctor announced dinner. “What have 
you got that’s good, old chap V- said he to the cook. 

“Fust stripe, Massa Cap’en. A right good chance o’ 
hominy and bacon fry,” returned the negro. 

“ Hominy and what ? Nothing else but that ?” 

“ Why, massa! gracious, dat what Massa Whaley give 
all he cap’en, an’ he tink ’em fust-rate,” said the negro. 

As they were the only whites on board, the captain 


took little Tommy into the cabin with him to sit at the 
same table ; but there was too much truth in the negro's 
statement, and, instead of sitting down to “One of those 
nice dinners which are spread in Boston ships, both great 
and small, there, on a little piece of pine-board, swung 
with a preventer, was c a plate of black hominy covered 
with a few* pieces of fried porit, so rank and oily as to be 
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really repulsive to a common stomach. Beside it was an 
earthen mug, containing about atpint of molasses, which 
was bedaubed on the outside to show its quality. The 
captain looked at it for a minute, and then taking up the 
iron spoon which stood in iff, and letting one or two 
spoonfuls drop back, said, Old daddie, where are all your 
stores ? Fetch them jppt hem” 

u Gih, massa! here ’em is; Vs jus’ as Massa Stoney 
give ’em,” said the negro, drawing forth a piece of rusty 
and tainted bacon, weighing about fifteen pounds, and, in 
spots, perfectly alive with motion; about a half-bushel of 
corn-grits ; and a small keg of molasses, with a piece of 
leather attached to the bung. 

“Is that all ?” inquired the captain peremptorily. 

“Yes, massa, he all w’at ’em got now, but git mom at 
Massa Whaley plantation win ’em git da.” 

“Tlirow it overboard, such stinking stuff; it’ll breed 
pestilence on board,” said the captain to the negro (who 
stood holding tin* spoiled.bacon in his hand, with the 
destructive macalia dropping on the floor), at the same 
time applying bis foot to the table, and making wreck of 
hog, hominy, molasses, and plates. 

“ Gih-c-wh-ew! Massa, 1 trow *im o’board, Massa 
Wlmley scratch ’em back, sartin. lie tink ’em fust-rate. 
Plantation nigger on’y gits bacon twice week, Massa 
CJap’en,” said he, picking up tile wreck and carrying it 
ujK>n deck, where it was devoured with great gusto by 
the negroes, who fully appreciated tjip iappy God-send. 

Tho captain had provided a little priyate store of 
crackers, cheese, cigars, and a bottle of brandy; and 
turning to his trunk, he opened*it, and drew them out 
one by one, parsing the crackers and cheese to Tommy, 
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and imbibing a little of the deacon himself, thus satisfying 
the cravings of natul c. Night came on: they were 
crossing the bar and approaching the outlet of the Edisto, 
which was broad in sight; but there was neither coffee 
nor tea on board, and no prospect of supper—nothing 
but a resort to the crackers and cheese remained, the 
stock of which had already dimin^hed so fast, that what 
was left was treasured among the things too choice to be 
• eaten without limitation. They reached the entrance, 
and, after ascending a few miles, came to anchor under a 
jut of wood that formed a bend in the river. The baying 
of dogs during the night intimated the vicinity of a 
settlement near, and in the morning the captain sent one 
of the negroes on shore for a bottle of milk. “M&ssa 
dat man what live yonder ha’n’t much nohow, alwa’s 
makes ’em pay seven-pence,” said the negro. Sure enough 
it was true; notwithstanding he was a planter of some 
property, he made the smallest things turn to profit, and 
would charge vessels going up the rive? twelve and a half 
cents per bottle for milk. 

The captain had S}>ent a restless night, and found him¬ 
self blotched with . innumerable chinch-bites; and, on 
examining the berths and lockers, he found them swarming 
in piles. Calling one of the black men, he commenced 
overhauling them, and drew out a |>erfect storehouse of 
rubbish, which must have been deposited there, without 
molestation, from^ thp day the vessel was launched up to 
the present time, as varied in its kinds as the stock of a 
Jew-shop, and rotten with age. About nine o’clock they 
got under weigh again, and, proceeding about twenty 
miles with a fair wind and tide, they came to another 
point in the river, on which a concourse of men had 
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assembled, armed to the teeth with guns, rifles, and 
knives. As he passed up, they wire holding parley with 
a man and boy in a canoe a few rods from the shore. At 
every few minutes they would point their rifles at him, 
and, with threatening gestures; swear vengeance against 
him if he attempted to land. The captain, being excited 
by the precarious situjjion of the man and his boy, and 
anxious to ascertain the particulars, let go his anchor and 
“ came to” a few lengths above. 

Scarcely had his anchor brought up than he was hailed 
from the shore by a rough-looking man, who appeared to 
be chief in the manoeuvre, and who proved to be no less 

a personage than a Mr. S-k, a wealthy planter. 

“Don’t take that man on board of your vessel, at the peril 
of your life, captain. He’s an abolitionist,” said he, ac¬ 
companying his imperative command with a very Southern 
rotation of oaths. 

The man paddled his canoe on the outside of the vessel, 
and begged the captain, “ for God’s sake, to take him on 
board and protect him; that an excitement had been 
gotten up against him very unjustly, and he would ex¬ 
plain the circumstances if he would allow him to come on 
board.” ~ 

“ Gome on board,” said the captain. “ Let you be abo¬ 
litionist or what you will, humanity will not let m$ see 
you driven out to.sea in that manner; you would be 
swamped before you crossed the bar*” » 

He came on board, trembling and, wet, tKe little boy 
handing up a couple of carpet-bags, and following him. 
No sooner had he done so, than three or four balls whizzed 
past the captain’s head, causing him to retreat to the cabin. 
A few minutes intervened, and he returned to the deck. 
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‘‘ Lower your boat, and come on shore immediately !” 
they cried out. 9 

The captain, not at all daunted, lowered his boat and 
went on shore. “Now, gentlemen, what do you want 

with me ?” said he, when S-k stepped forward, and 

the following dialogue ensued— 

“ Who owns that vessel, and what right have you to 
harbour a d-d abolitionist ?” 

“ I don’t know who owns the vessel; I know that I .sail 
her, and the laws of God and man demand that I shall 
not pa,ss a man in distress, especially upon the water. He. 
protests that he is not, and never was an abolitionist; 
offers to prove it if you will hear him, and only asks 
that you allow him to take away his property,” re- 
jpined the captain. 

“ What! then you are an abolitionist yourself ?” 

“No, sir. I’m a Southern-born man, raised in Charles¬ 
ton, where my father was raised before me.” 

“ So much, so good; but just turn that d-d 

scoundrel ashore as quick as seventy, or we’ll tie your 
vessel up and report you to the Executive Committee, and 
stop you getting on more freight on the Edisto.” 

That I shall not do. You should have patience to 
investigate these things, and not allow your feelings to 
become so excited. If I turn him and his son adrift, I’m 
answerable for their lives if any accident should occur to 
them,” rejoined the captain. 

“Are you a seppssionist, captain, or what are your 
political principles? You seem determined to protect 
abolitionists. That scoundrel has been associating with 
a nigger, and eating- at his house ever since he has been 
here.” 
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“ Yes, yes! and we’ll be d-d if he isn’t an aboli¬ 

tionist,” joined in a dozen voices; * for he dined at Bill 
Webster’s last Sunday on a wild turkey. Nobody but an 
infernal abolitionist would dine with a nigger.” 

u As for politics, I never had Auch to do with them, and 
care as little about secession as I do about heathen mytho- 
logy; but I like to see jnen act reasonably. If you want 
anything more of me, you will find me at Colonol Whaley’s 
plantation to-morrow. Thus saying, he stepped into His 
boat and returned on board of his vessel. Just as he was 
getting under weigh again, whiz ! whiz ! whiz !• came 
three shots, one in quick succession after the other, the 
last taking effect and piercing the crown of his hat, at 
which they retired out of sight. Fearing a return, lie 
worked his vessel about two miles farther up, and came 
.to anchor on the other side of the channel, where he 
waited the return of the tide, and had an opportunity to 
put his affrighted passengers on board a schooner that 
was passing down, bound to Charleston. 

The secret of such an outrage is told in a few words. 
The man was a timber-getter from the vicinity of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, who, with his son, a lad about 
sixteen years of age, had spent several winters in tffe 
vicinity of the Edisto, getting live-oak, which he considered 
a laudable enterprise. He purchased the timber on* the 
stump of the inhabitants, at a price which left him veiy 
little profit, and had also been charge^ an*.exorbitant 
price for everything he got, whether labour or provisions; 
and so far had that feeling of South Carolina’s self-suf¬ 
ficiency boon carried out against him in all its cold repul- 
siveness, that he found much more honesty and true hos¬ 
pitality under the roof of a poor coloured man. This so 
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enraged some of the planters, that they proclaimed against 
him, and ( that mud Slog cry of abolitionist was raised 
against him. His horse and buggy, books and papers, 
were packed up and sent to Charleston—not, however, 
without some of the most important of the latter being 
lost. His business was destroyed, and he and his child 
taken by force, put into a littia canoe with one or two 
carpet-bags, and sent adrift. Tn this manner they had 
followed him tw r o miles down the river, he begging to be 
allowed the privilege of settling his business and leaving 
respectably, they threatening to shoot him if he attempted 
to near the shore, or was caught in the vicinity. This 
was his position when the captain found him. He pro¬ 
ceeded to Charleston, and laid his case before James L. 
Petigru, Esq., United States District Attorney, and, upon 
his advice, returned to the scene of “ war on the banks of 
the Edisto, 5 ’ to arrange his business; but no sooner had 
he made his appearance than he was thrown into prison, 
and there remained when we last heard of him. 

This is one of the many cases which afford matter for 
exciting comment for the editors of the Charleston Mer¬ 
cury and Courier, and which reflect no honour on a people 
who thus set law and order at defiance. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A SINGULAR RECEPTION. 

It was about ten o’clock on the night of the fifteenth 
of April, when the schooner Three Sisters lay anchored 
close alongside of a dark jungle of clustering brakes, that 
hung their luxuriant foliage upon the bosom of the stream. 
The captain sat upon a little box near the quarter, ap¬ 
parently contemplating the scene ; for there was a fairy-like 
beauty in its dark windings, mellowed by the shadowing 
foliage that skirted its borders in mournful grandeur, 
while stars twinkled on the sombre surface. 

The tide had just turned, and little Tommy, who had 
rolled himself up in a blanket and laid down close to the 
captain, suddenly arose. “ Captain, did ^you hear that f 
said he. 

“ Hark! there it is again,” said the*captain. “ Go and 
call the men ; we must get under weigh.” 

It was a rustling noise among the brakes ; and, when 
little Tommy went forward to call the men, two halls 
came whistling over the quarter, and then a loud rustling 
noise indicated that persons were retreat jgig. * The captain 
retired to the cabin and took Tommy with him, giving 
orders to the negro pilot to stand to the dfeck, get her 
anchor up, and let her drift up stream .with *bhe tide, 
determined that if they shot % any person it should be the 
negroes, for whose value they yould be held answerable. 
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Thus she drifted up the stream, and the next morning 
was at the 9-reek at Colonel Whaley’s plantation. 

A number of ragged negroes came down to the bank in 
high glee at the arrival, and making sundry inquiries 
about corn and bacon. One old patriarchal subject cried 
out to the pilot, “Ah, Cesar, I ’now’d ye wah cumin’. 
Massa an’ young Massa Aleck bi» promis* bacon mor’ den 
week ; gess he cum now.” 

“ Grot sum corn, but ven ye gets bacon out o’ dis craf 
ye kotch wesel dat an’t got no hair on ’im,” said Cesar. 

The* scene around was anything but promising— 
disappointing to the captain’s exalted ideas of Colonel 
Whaley’s magnificent plantation. The old farm-house 
was a barrack-like building, dilapidated, and showing no 
signs of having lately furnished a job for the painter, 
and standing in an arena surrounded by an inclosurc of 
rough slats. Close examination disclosed fragments of 
gardening in the arena, but they showed the unmistake- 
able evidences of carelessness. At a short distance from 
this was a cluster of dirty-looking negro-huts, raised a few 
feet from the ground on palmetto piles; and strung along 
from them to the brink of the river were numerous half- 
starved cattle and hogs, the latter rooting up the sod. 

It was now nearly slack water, 011 a high flood, and the 
schooner lay just above the bend of the creek. Presently, 
a large, portly-looking man, dressed like a Yorkshire 
farmer, came to the bank, and, in a stentorious voice, 
ordered the captain- to haul into the creek at once ! The 
manner in which the order was given rather taxed the 
captain’s feelings, yet he immediately set his men to work 
heaving up the anchor, and,carrying out “a line” to warp 
her*in. But that slow motion with which negroes execute 
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all orders caused some delay; and no sooner had he begun 
to heave on the line than the tide set strong ebb, and 
carried him upon the lower point, where a strong eddy 
made by the receding water from the creek, and the strong 
undertow in the river, baffled till his exertions. There 
she stuck, aud all the warps and tow-lines of a seventy- 
four, hove by the combined strength of the plantation, 
would not have started her. When the tide left, she 
careened over toward the river, for there was no means*at 
hand to shore her up. 

One of the drivers wont up and reported “ Massa, 
captain got ’im ship ashoreand down came Colonel 
Whaley, with all the pomp of seven lord mayors in 
his countenance. “What sort of a feller are you to 
commaud a ship '/ I’d whip the worst nigger on the 
} dan tat ion if he couldn’t do better than that, llig a 
raft out and let me come aboard that vessel!” said 
ho, accompanying liis demands with a volley of vile 
imprecations that would have disgraced St. (J ilex’s. 

“ Do you know who you’re talking to ? You mus’n’t 
take me for a nigger, sir! I know my duty if you 
don’t good manners,” rejoined the captain. 

“ Do you know who owns that ship, you impudent feltff, 
you 1 Take the sails off her, immediately—at once! or 
I’ll shoot you, by heavens!” he bawled out again. 

“Why didn’t you say mud-scow? Call such a thing 
as this a ship! I don’t care who ^wns* her, I only 
know it’s a disgrace to sail her; but* d’ve got the papers, 
and you may help yourself. When you pay me for my 
time, and give me something for myself and these men 
.to eat, you may take your old jedbacca-boat; but you 
don’t put a foot aboard her till you do !” 
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This made the colonel rage worse. 11 I’ll teach you a 
lesson how jm. disobey my orders. Go get my rifle, 
Zeke,” said the colonel, turning to an old negro who 
stood close by; and then calling to the men on board, 
he ordered them to take* charge of the vessel and take 
the sails ofl* her at once. 

“ Don’t you move a hand to ^inbend a sail, Cesar! I 
don’t know that man ashore there. This vessel is mine 
until further orders from the persons who shipped me,” 
rejoined the captain, with an imperative demand to his 
men. . * 

“ Why, la! massa, he own ’em dis ere vessel, an’ he 
shoot ’em sartin if’ we done do him : vc done know dat 
massa as I does,” said Cesar. 

“ Don't touch a hand to those sails, I command one 
and all of you ! There’s two can play at shooting, and 
I’ll shoot you if you disobey my orders.” Then turning 
to those on shore, he warned them that he would shoot 
the first nigger that attempted to make a raft to come 
on board. The reader will observe that the poor negroes 
were in a worse dilemma than the captain—goaded on 
the one side by a, ruthless master, who claims owner¬ 
ship and demands the executions of his orders, while 
on the other extreme the hired master proclaims his 
right, and warns them against the peril of varying 
one iota .from his commands. Here the clashing 
‘feelings of Arbitrary men come together, which have 
placed many a good negro in that complex position, 
that he wo*ld be punished by one master for doing 
that which he would have been punished by the other 
if he had left undone/ 

It may be said to the t colonel^ credit, he did not 
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return, rifle in hand, nor did the captain see him after¬ 
ward ; but a young gentleman, at son, who represented 
the father, came to the bank about an hour after the 
occurrence, and, making a lame apology for his father’s 
temper, requested the captain *to come on shore. The 
latter had concluded to await the return of the tide, 
run the vessel back to Charleston, report his reception, 
and deliver the vessel up to the agents; but, on further 
consideration, there was nothing to eat on board, rflid 
what could he do t He went on shore, and held a 
parley with the young man, whom he found much 
more inclined to respect Ms colour. “ Your father took 
me for a nigger, and as such he presumed upon the 
dignity of his plantation. Now, I know my duty, and 
have sailed in the finest ships and with the best masters 
in the coutltry. All I want is proper respect, some¬ 
thing to eat, what there is coming to me, and my 
passage paid back to Charleston by land. No! I will 
not even request so much as that; give me something 
to eat, and my passage to Charleston, and you may do 
what you please with the vessel, but I shall deliver the 
papers to nobody but the persons .who shipped me. 
And I shall want you to see this little boy attended^To, 
for he’s quite sick now,” said the captain, pointing to 
Tommy, and calling him to him. % 

“Oh, yes,” replied the young man, “ wc’l] take care 
of the little fellow, and see him sent $afel/back 1” and 
took leave, promising to have another interview hi the 
afternoon. About twelve o’clock a negro boy came to 
the vessel with a tin pan covered with a towel* and pre¬ 
sented it to Cesar, for “ Mas^a Cap*en and buckra boy.” 
Cesar brought it aft and set jt upon the < companion. It 
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contained some rice, a piece of bacon, corn-cake, and three 
sweet potatoes. 

“ Coarse Vare; but I can get along with it. Come, 
Tommy, I guess you’re hungry, as well as myself,” said 
the captain; and they sat' down, and soon demolished the 
feast of Southern hospitality. About five o’clock in the 
evening, the young man not making his appearance, the 
captain sent Tommy ashore to inquire for him at the 
house, telling him (in order to test their feelings) that he 
could stop and get his supper. Tommy clambered ashore, 
and up. the bank, wending his way to the house. The 
young man made his appearance, offering an apology for 
his delay and inattention, saying the presence of some 
very particular friends from Beaufort was the cause. “ My 
father, you are aware, owns this vessel, captain ! You 
got a good dinner* to-day, by-the-bye,” said h£. 

"Yes, we got along with it, but could have eaten 
more,” rejoined the captain. 

“Ah! bless me, that was the niggers fault. These 
niggers are such uncertain creatures, you must watch 

’em over the least thing. Well, now, captain, my father 

• ** 

has sent you five dollars to pay your passage to 
Charleston!” 

“Well, that’s a small amount, but I’ll try and get 
along with it, rather than stop here, at any rate,” said 
the captaip, taking the bill and twisting it into his 
pocket, and giving particular charges in regard to taking 
care of the boy. • *That night, a little after sundown, 
he took passage in a downward-bound coaster, bade a 
long good-bye to the Edisto and Colonel Whaley’s plan¬ 
tation, and arrived 'in Charleston the next night. On 
the /ollowing morning he presented himself to the agents, 
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who generously paid him all his demands, and expressed 
their regrets at the circumstance. # Acting upou the smart 
of feeling, the captain inclosed the five-duilar bill and 
returned it to the sovereign Colonel Whaley.* 

• 

* The Savannah Republican, of the 11th September, says, “ Wo have 
been kindly furnished with the particulars of a duel which came off at 
Major Stark's plantation, opposite this city, yesterday morning, between 
Colonel £. M. Whaley and E. £. Jenkins, of South Carolina.” Another 
paper stated that “ after a single exchange of shots .... the gffair 
terminated, but without a reconciliation.” The same Colonel Whaley! 
Either of these journals might have given particulars more grievous, and 
equally as expressive of Southern life. They might have described a 
beautiful wife, a Northern lady, fleeing with her two children, to escape 
the abuses of a faithless husband—taking shelter in the Charleston Hotel, 
and befriended by Mr. Jenkins and another young man, whose name we 
shall not mention—and that famous establishment surrounded by the 
police on a Sabbath night, to guard its entrances—and she dragged forth, 
and carried hock to the home of unhappiness. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE HABEAS CORPUS. 

The Captain of the Jamori had settled his business, 
and was anxious to return home. He had done all in his 
power fog Manuel; and, notwithstanding the able exertions 
of the consul were combined with his, he had effected 
nothing to relieve him. The law was imperative, and, if 
followed out, there was no alternative for him, except 
upon the ground of his proving himself entitled to a white 
man's privileges. To do this would require an endless 
routine of law, which would increase his anxiety and 
suffering twofold. Mr. Grimsliaw had been heard to say 
that, if an habeas coiyus were ■ sued out, lie should stand 
upon the technicality of an Act of the Legislature, refuse to 
answer the summons or give the man up. No, he would 
himself stand the test upon the point of right to the 
haCfajiS corpus; and, if he was committed for refusing to 
deliver up the prisoner, he would take advantage of 
another Act of the Legislature, and, after remaining a 
length of tinie in jail, demand his release according to 
the statutes. * So fpr f was Mr. Grimshaw impressed with 
his own important position in the matter' and of the 
course which he should pursue, that he several times told 
the prisoners that he should be a prisoner among them in 
a few days, to partake of the same fare. 

Judge Withers, however, ( saved Mm the necessity of 
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sucli important trouble. To those acquainted with Judge 
Withers it would be needless to dKvell upon the traits of 
his character. To those who are not, wc can say that 
his were feelings founded upon interest—-moving in the 
foremost elements of secession—arbitrary, self-willed, and 
easily swayed by prejudice—a man known to the public 
and the bar for his frigidity, bound in his own opinions, 
and yielding second to the wishes and principles of none 
—fearful of his popularity as a judge, yet devoid of thbse 
sterling principles which deep jurists bring to their aid 
when considering important questions where, life or 
liberty is at stake—a mind that would rather reinstate 
monarchy than spread the blessings of a free Government. 
What ground have we here to hope for a favourable 
issue ? 

Thus when the consul applied for the writ of habeas 
corpus , the right was denied him, notwithstanding the 
subject was heir-inherent to all the rights of citizenship 
and protection which the laws of his own nation could 
clothe him with. To show how this matter was treated 
by the press—though we are happy to say the feelings of 
the mercantile community arc not reflected in it—we 
copy the leader from the /Southern Standard , a jodftifl 
published in Charleston, the editor of which professes to 
represent the conservative views of a diminutive minority. 
Here it is:— * % 

“ 0a AiwESTON, April 23,'18o2.* 

• • 

“ Coloured Seamen and State ltighty. 

“Our readers have not forgotten the correspondence 
which some time since took jplace between his Excellency 
Governor Means an# her British Majesty’s Consul, Mr. 
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Mathew. , Wp ■ published in the Standard of the 5th 
December .last the vei*/ temperate, dignified, and well- 
argued report of Mr. Mazyck, Chairman of the Special 
Committee of the Senate, to whom had been referred the 
message of the Governor, transmitting the correspondence. 
Tn our issue of the 16th December, we gave to our readers 
the able report of Mr. McCready* on behalf of the Com¬ 
mittee of the other House, on the same subject. 

^ We have now to call the attention of the public to 
the fact, that the practical issue has been made, by which 
the validity of the laws in regard to coloured seamen 
arriving in our port is to be submitted to the judicial 
tribunals of the country. For ourselves, we have no fears 
for the credit of the State in such a controversy. The 
right of the State to control, by her own legislation, the 
whole subject-matter, can, as we think, by a full discus¬ 
sion, be established upon a basis which, in the South at 
least, will never hereafter be questioned. If there be 
defects in the details of the regulations enacted, the con¬ 
sideration of them is now precluded, when the issue 
presented is the right of the State to act at all times in 
the premises. « 

^The writ of luvbeas corpus was applied for before 
Judge Withers, during the term of the court which lias 
just closed, by the, British consul, through his counsel, 
Mr. Petigra in behalf of one Manuel Pereira, a coloured 
sailor, who claims to be a Portuguese subject, articled to 
service ou board an English brig driven into this port by 
stress of weather ; the said Manuel Pereira being then in 
jail undei f the provisions of the Act of the Legislature of 
this State jiassed in ‘1835, amendatory of the previous 
acts pn the subject. Judge WitheH, in compliance with 
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the requirements of the Act of 1844, refused the writ of 
habeas corpits, and notice of api>eak has boeii*giv6h. «Thus 
is the issue upon us. m 

“We have but one regret in the matter, and that is, 
that the case made is one where the party asking his 
liberty has been driven into our harbour involuntarily. 
Great Britain, it is true, is the last power which should 
complain on this account, with her own example in the 
case of the Enterprise before her eyes ; but we do liot, 
we confess, like this feature of the law. We have no 
doubt, however, that this fact being brought to the notice 
of the executive, it will interfere promptly to release the 
individual in the present case, provided the party petitions 
for the purpose, and engages at once to leave the State. 
But we shall sec nothing of this. Mr. Manuel Pereira, 
like another John Wilkes, is to have settled in his person 
great questions of constitutional liberty. The posterity 
which in after-times shall read of his voluntary martyr¬ 
dom and heroic self-sacrifice in the cause of suffering 
humanity must be somewhat better informed than Mr. 
Pereira himself; for we observe that his clerkly skill 
did not reach the point of enabling Jiim to subscribe his 
name to the petition for habeas corpus which is to fljjure 
so conspicuously in future history, it being more primi¬ 
tively witnessed by his mark” % 

We are willing to give the legal gentleman^who fills the 
editorial chair of ^that journal ezpdty for* thef singular 
erudition of *his article. The question is, whether he 
intended it for a specimen of the fruits of Ilia deep thought 
upon human and national law r , or as h specimen of eompo- , 
sition 1 His reasoning seeips both Expanding and retract¬ 
ing ; and so unlimited in metaphor that it is impossible 
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to trace a sequence of ideas. We have giveu the article 
verbatim, but can inform the editor that he has made 
some gross errors. A man taken from a dungeon, as it 
were, reduced to an emaciated skeleton, wearied with the 
dark prospect before him, and sick at heart that each 
hope vanished in disappointment, he may have marked 
his name, and not disgraced that intelligence which the 
learned editor would have found him endowed with, had 
he taken the trouble of walking to the jail. A mark may 
to some indicate most lamentable ignorance, and some 
men profit by it; while others mark themselves sad fools 
with wasted words. 

An appeal was taken from this refusal, and carried 
before the Appeal Court, sitting at Columbia, the capital 
of the State. How was this treated ? Without enlisting 
common respect, it«sustaincd the opinion of J udge Withers ? 
who was one of its constituted members. Under such 
a state of things, where all the avenues to right and 
justice were clogged by a popular will that set itself above 
law or justice, where is the unprejudiced mind that will 
charge improper motives in asking justice of the highest 
judicial tribunal in the country ? 

the year 1445, a petition was presented, or entered 
on the rolls of the British Parliament, from the commons 
of two neighbouring counties, praying the abatement of 
a nuisance which promised fearful interruptions to the 
peace and quiet of c their hamlets, in consequence of the 
number of attorneys having increased from eight to 
twenty-four, .setting forth that attorneys were dangerous 
to the peace and happiness of a community, and praying 
that there should be ho more than six attorneys for each 
county. The king granted the petition, adding a clause 
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which left it subject to the approval of the judgos. Time 
works mighty contrasts. If those peaceable old commoners 
could have seen a picture of the nineteenth century, with 
its judiciary dotted upon the surface, they would certainly 
have put the world down as a‘very unhappy place. Tho 
people of Charleston might now inquire why they have 
so much law and so little justice ? 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE CAPTAIN’S DEPARTURE AN*) MANUEL’S RELEASE. 

After remaining nearly three weeks in close confine¬ 
ment in a cell on the third storey, Manuel was allowed 
to come-down and resume his position among the stewards, 
in the “ stewards' cell.” There was a sad change of faces. 
But one of those he left was there ; and he, poor fellow ! 
was so changed as to he hut a wreck of what he was when 
Manuel was confined in the cell. 

After little Tommy left, the captain deposited a sum 
of money with the jailer to supply Manuel’s wants. The 
jailer performed his duty faithfully, hut the fund was 
soon exhausted, and Manuel was forced to appeal to his 
consul. With the care for its citizens that marks the 
course of that Government, and the characteristic kind¬ 
ness of its representative in Charleston, the appeal was 
prdfnptly responded to. The consul attended him in 
person, and even provided from his own purse things neces¬ 
sary to make him comfortable. We could not hut admire 
the nobleness of many acts bestowed upon this humble 
citizen through tho .consul, showing the attachment and 
faith of a Government to its humblest subject. The ques¬ 
tion now was, would the Executive release him 1 Mr. 
GrimshaW had interposed strong objections, and made 
unwarrantable statements in regard to his having been 
abandoned by his captain,, the heavy expenses incurred 
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to maintain the ‘man, and questioning the validity of the 
British consul’s right to protect him. Under the effect 
of these representations, the prospect began to darken, 
and Manuel became more discontented, and anxiously 
awaited the result. ** 

In this position a petition was despatched to the 
Executive, asking that ^he man might be released, on 
the faith of the British Government that all expenses be 
paid, and he immediately sent beyond the limits of the 
State. 

But we must return and take leave of Captain XThomp- 
son, before we receive the answer to the petition. The 
day fixed for his departure had arrived, lie had all his 
papers collected, and arose early to take his accustomed 
walk through the market. It was a little after seven 
o’clock, and, as he approached the singular piece of wood¬ 
work that we have described in a previous chapter as the 
Charleston whipping-post, he saw a crowd collected around 
it, and negroes miming to the scene, crying out, <s Buchra 
gwine to get whip 1 buchra get ’e bach scratch F <fcc. &c. 
He quickened his pace, and, arriving at the scene, elbowed 
his way through an immense crowd until he came to 
where ho had a fair view. Here, exposed to view, were 
six respectably-dressed white men, to be whipped according 
to the laws of South Carolina, which flog in the market 
for petty theft. Five of them were chained together, and 
the other scientifically secured to tbe^machuie, with his 
bare back exposed, and Mr. Grimshaw (dressed with his 
hat and sword of office to make the dignity of the punish¬ 
ment appropriate) laying on the stripes with a Trig whip, 
and "rising on tip-toe at eaqji blow*to add force, making 
the flesh follow the lash. Standing around were about 
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a dozen huge constables, with long-pointed tipstaffs in 
their hands, while two others assisted in chaining and 
unchaining the prisoners. The spectacle was a barbarous 
one, opening a wide held for reflection. It was said that 
this barbarous mode of punishment was kept up as an 
example for the negroes. It certainly is a very singular 
mode of inspiring respect for thejaws. 

He had heard much of T. Norman Gadsden, whose 
famb sounded for being the greatest negro-seller in the. 
country, yet he had not seen him, though he had witnessed 
several pegro-sales at other places. On looking over the 
papers after breakfast, his eye caught a flaming advertise¬ 
ment with u T. Norman Gadsden’s sale of negroes” at the 
head. There were plantation negroes, coachmen, house- 
servants, mechanics, children of all ages, with descriptions 
as various as the kinds. Below the rest, and set out with 
a glowing delineation, was a description of a remarkably 
fine young sempstress, very bright and very intelligent, 
sold for no fault. The notice should have added an 
exception , that the owner was going to get married. 

He repaired to the place at the time designated, and 
found them selling, an old plantation negro, dressed in 
ragged grey clothes, who, after a few bids, was knocked 
down for three hundred and fifty dollars. “We will give 
tip-top titles to everything we sell here, to-day ; and, 
gentlemen, we shall now offer you the prettiest wench in 
town. She i& too .well-known for me to say more,” said 
the notorious auctioneer. 

A number of the first citizens were present, and among 
them the captain recognised Colonel S-, who ap¬ 

proached and began td descant upon the sale of the woman. 
“Ite a d-d shame to .sell that girl, and that fellow 
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ought to be hung up,” said he, meaning the owner; and 
upon this he commenced giving a lfistory of the poor girl. 

“ Where is she ? Bring her along! Lord ! gentlemen, 
her very curls are enough to fjtart a bid of fifteen hun¬ 
dred,” said the auctioneer. £ 

" Go it, Gadsden, you’re a trump !” rejoined a number 
of voices. • 

The poor girl moved to the stand, pale and trembling, 
as if she was stepping upon the scaffold, and saw tier 
executioners around her. She was veiy fair and beautiful 
—there was something even in her graceful motions that 
enlisted admiration. Here she stood almost motionless 
for a few moments. 

“ Gentlemen, I ought to charge all of you sevenpence 
a sight for looking at her,” said the auctioneer. She 
smiled at the remark, but it was the srifile of pain. 

“ Why don’t you sell the girl, and not be dogging her 
feelings in this manner ?” said Colonel S-. 

Bids continued in rapid succession from eleven hundred 
up to thirteen hundred and forty. A well-known trader 
from New Orleans stood behind one of the eitv brokers, 
motioning him at every bid, and she-was knocked dowi^ 
to him. We learned her history, and know the secpieT 

The captain watched her with mingled feelings of pain 
and regret, and would fain have said, “ Good God ? and 
why art thou a slave 1 No art could give thee more of 
beauty than thou hast, nor change 1 thdJfc .face, with smiles 
of pensive love—beaming with dowfibast pride, beneath 
those flowing tresses ; no nature could have *blcsscd thee 
more, or given of all that makes the love of woman; and 
yet thou canst not say those beauties are thiue own— 
given by nature as the gifts of God, and by mail stolen, 

• m 
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that the merchandise of lust may bring its price to serve 
the love of jjold.” Beneath that swelling bosom once 
burned a transient hope that cheered the transport of her 
bondage, and gave to fancied pleasure a fresh-born spell 
of joy; but now man h^ melted it into sorrow, drop by 
drop, like deadly poison, wasting away the threads of her 
life. c 

The histoiy of that unfortunate beauty may be compre¬ 
hended in a few words, leaving the reader to draw the 
details from his imagination. Her mother was a fine 
mulatto, slave, with about a quarter Indian blood. She 
was the mistress of a celebrated gentleman in Charleston, 
who ranked among the first families, to whom she bore 
three beautiful children, the second of which is the ono 
before us. Her father, although he could not acknowledge 
her, prized her highly, and unquestionably never intended 
that she should be considered a slave. Alice, for such 
was her name, felt the shame of her position. She knew 
her father, and was proud to descant upon his honour and 
rank, yet must either associate with negroes or nobody ; 
for it would be the death of caste for a white woman, 
however mean, to, associate with her. At the age of 
sixteen she became attached to a young gentleman of 
high standing but moderate means, and lived with him 
as his mistress. Her father, whose death is well known, 

t 

died suddenly away from home. On administering on 
his estate, it' proved that, instead of ljeing wealthy, as was 
supposed, he was insolvent; and the creditors insisting 
upon the children being sold, alice was purchased by 
compromise with the administrator, and retained by her 
lord under a mortgage, the interest and prenwum on 
which he had regularly paid for more than four years. 
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Now that he was about to get married, the excuse of the 
mortgage was the best pretext ifi the world to got rid 
of her. * 

The heartlessness of such acts, and the true affection of 
these unfortunates, are proverbial. The association is an 
evil of great magnitude—it destroys the natural affections, 
spreads the seeds of licentiousness deep and broad, striking 
a deadly blow at the root of the social system, and causing 
it to bear the withered fruits of libertinism, and pro¬ 
voking malevolence in its worst form. 

All the pleasures that were strewn before him on the 
first night, and the many voices that clamoured to bestow 
attention upon him, dwindled into the perspective of a 
dark speck, when contrasted with such exhibitions. They 
were trinket sounds, without sentiment or feeling, over¬ 
shadowed by cold thought and feeling, priding in its 
stoicism, without exhibiting a warm or tender regard 
for human feelings. 

The captain turned from* the scene with feelings that 
left deep impressions upon his mind, and that afternoon 
took his depart are for his Scottish home*. 

Time passed heavily at tho jail, .and day after day 
Manuel awaited his fate with anxiety. At every of 
the prison-bell he would spring to the door and listen, 
asserting that he heard the consul’s voice in every passing 
sound. Day after day the consul would call upon him 
and quiet his fears, re-assuring him Jihat he "was safe, dnd 
should not bo* sold as a slave. At length, oil the seven¬ 
teenth day of May, after nearly two monijis’ imprison¬ 
ment, the glad news was received that Manuel Pereira 
was not to be sold, according to the statutes, but to be 
released upon payment of all # costs, <fcc. &c., and imme- 
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diately sent beyond the limits of the State. We leave it 
to the reader’s fancy to picture the scene of joy on the 
reception of* the news in the “ stewards’ cell.” 

The consul lost no time in arranging his affairs for him, 
and at five o’clock on the‘afternoon of the 17th of May, 
1852, Manuel Pereira, a poor shipwrecked mariner, who, 
by the dispensation of ari all-v&ise Providence, was cast 
upon the shores of South Carolina, and imprisoned because 
hospitality to him was “ contrary to law ,” was led forth, 
pale and emaciated, by two constables, thrust into a closely- 
covered vehicle, and driven at full speed to the steamboat 
then awaiting to depart for New York. This is but n 
faint glimpse of the suffering to which coloured stewards 
are subjected in the Charleston jail.* 

* There were no less than sixty-throo cases of coloured seamen im¬ 
prisoned on this charge of “contrary to law,” during the calendar year 
ending on the twelfth of September, 1852. And now that abuses had 
become so glaring, a few gentlemen made a representation of the wretched 
prison regimen to his Excellency Governor M»ans, who, as if just nwokc 
from a dream that had lasted a generation, addressed a letter to the At¬ 
torney* General, dated on the 7th of September, 1852, requesting a 
statement in regard to the jail—how many prisoners there were confined 
on the 12th day of September, under sentonco and awaiting trial, the 
‘nature of offences, who committed by, and how long they had awaited 
trial; what the cost of the jail was, how much was paid by prisoners, and 
how much by the State, &c. «fec. In that statement, the number of 
coloured seamen was, for reasons best known to Mr. Grimshaw, kept out 
of the statement; so also was vhc difference between tldrty cents and eight 
cents a day, paid for the ration for eaoh man. The real statement showed 
a bounty to the shcrigfcf fourteen hundred and sixty-three dollars on the 
provisions alone—a sad* premium upon misery. &ow, add to this :t 
medium amount for each of these sixty-three sailors, and we have between 
eight and nine hundred dollars more, which, with sundry jail-fees and 
other cribbagc-money, makes the Charleston jail a nice little appendage 
to the sheriff’s office, and will fully,account for the tenacity with which 
those functionaries cling to the “ oil system” 
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We conclude the bills by giving Manuel’s as it stands 
upon the books :— • 

u Contrary to Law. 

British brig Janson, \ For Manuel Pereira, Coloured 
Capt. Thompson. ) Seaman. 

1852. To Sheriff of Charleston District. 

May 15tli. To Arrest, dols. 2; Register, dols. 2 4.00 dols. 
„ Recog., dol. 1.31; Constable, dol. 1 2.31 • „ 

„ Commitment and Discharge . 1.00 „ 

„ Fifty-two days’ maintenance of 
Manuel Pereira, at 30 cents per 
day . 15.60 


22.81 dols. 

Received payment, # 

J. D--, S. C. D. 

Per Charles Kanapeaux, Clerk.” 

This amount is exclusive' of all the long scale of law- 
charges and attorney’s fees that were incurred, and is 
entirely the perquisite of the sheriff. 

Now, notwithstanding that high-sounding clamour 
about the laws of South Carolina which every South 
Carolinian, in the redundance of his feelings, strives to 
impress you with the sovereignty^ of its justice, its shored 
rights, and its pre-eminent reputation, we never were in 
a country or community where the privileges of a certain 
class were so much abused. Everything is made to 
conserve popular favour, giving to those*in influence 
power to do what they please with a destitute class, 
whether they be white or* black. Official departments 
are turned into dep6ts for miserable espionage, where 
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the most unjust schemes are practised upon those whose 
voices cannot be heard in their own defence. A 
magistrate is clothed with, or assumes a power that is 
almost absolute, committing them without a hearing, and 
leaving them to waste in Jail; then releasing them before 
the court sits, and charging the fees to the State; or 
releasing the poor prisoner on receiving “ black mail” for 
the kindness; giving one man a i>eace-warraiit to oppress 
andther whom he knows cannot get bail; and where a 
man has served out the penalty of the crime for which he 
was committed, give a peace-warrant to his adversary 
that he may continue to vent his spleen upon him. In 
this manner, we have known a man who had served 
seven months’ imprisonment for assault and battery, by 
an understanding between the magistrate and the plain¬ 
tiff, continued in*jail for several years upon a peace- 
warrant, issued by the magistrate from time to time, 
until, at length, he shot himself in jail. The man was a 
peaceable man, and of a social temperament. He had 
been offered thq,alternative of leaving the State; but he 
scorned to. accept it. To show that we are correct in 
what we say respecting some of the Charleston officials, 
we ‘insert an article which appeared in the Charleston 
Cowrier of Sept. 1, 1852 :— 

[For Lhtf Courier.] 

O 

“ Many of the quiet and moral portion of our com¬ 
munity can form no* adequate conception df the extent to ' 
which those, who sell liquor and otherwise trade with our 
slaves are now plying their illegal and demoralising 
traffic. At no period within our rocollection has it 
prevailed to such an alarming extent; at no period has 
its influence upon our slave • population been more 
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palpable or more dangerous; at no period has the 
municipal administration been so wilfully blind to these 
corrupt practices, or so lenient and forgiving when such 
practices are exposed. . . . 

“We have heard it intinShted that, when General 
Schnierle is a candidate for the mayoralty, they are 
regularly assessed for means to defray the expenses of 
the canvass. Instances are not wanting where amounts 
of money are paid monthly to General Sehnierle’s police 
as a reward for shutting their eyes and closing their lips 
when unlawful proceedings are in progress. We have 
at this moment in our possession a certificate from a 
citizen, sworn to before Mr. Giles, the magistrate, de¬ 
claring that he, the dejxment, heard one of the city 
police-officers (Charlock) make a demand for money upon 
one of these shop-keepers, and promised that, if he would 
pay him five dollars at stated intervals, 1 none of the 
police-officers would trouble him.’ This affidavit can be ■ 
seen, if inquired for, at -this office. Thus bribery is 
added to guilt; and those who should enforce the laws 
are made auxiliaries in their violatibn. Said one of 
these slave-destroyers to us, ‘ General Schnierle suits us 
very well. I have no trouble with General Schnierle’- 4 — 
remarks at once repugnant and suggestive. ... We are 
told by one that Mr. Hutchinson, when in power, fined 
him heavily (and, as he tfioiqjht, unjustly) for selling 
liquor to a slave; hence he would not votedor him. 'An 
additional reason for this animosity .toward *Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son arises from the fact that the names of pfienders were 
always published during that gentleman’s administration, 
while under that of General Schnierle they arc screened 
from public view. On any # Sunday evening, light may 
be seen in the slfbps <of these dealers. If the passer-by 
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will for a few moments stay his course, he will witness 
the ingress and egress* of negroes; if he approach the 
door, he will* hoar noise as of card-playing and revelry 
within. And this is carried on unblushingly; is not 
confined to a shop here dud a shop there, hut may be 
observed throughout the city. The writer of this article, 
some Sundays since, witnessed foom his upper window a 
scene of revelry and gambling in one of these drinking- 
shops which will scarcely be credited. A party of 
negroes were seen around a card-table, with money 
beside them, engaged in betting; glasses of liquor were 
on the table, from which they ever and anon regaled 
themselves, with all the nonchalance and affected man¬ 
nerism of the most fashionable blades of the bean invade. 

“ This may not be a ‘ desecration of the Sabbath’ by 
the municipal authorities themselves, but they are assu¬ 
redly responsible for its profanation. Appointed to guard 
the public morals, they are assuredly censurable if licen¬ 
tiousness is suffered to run its'wild career unnoticed and 


unchecked. We, do not ask to bo believed. We would 
prefer to have sceptical ^rather than credulous readers. 
We should prefer tljat all would arise from the perusal 
of this article in doubt, and determine to examine for 


themselves. We believe in the strength and sufficiency 
of ocular proof, and court investigation. . . . 

“We are abundantly repaid if we succeed in arousing 
public attention to the alarming and dangerous condition 
of our city. . . . Jjet inquiry be entered into. Wc 
boldly challenge it. It will lead to other and more 
astonishing developments than those we have revealed. 


(Signed) “A Responsible Citizen.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
manuel’s arrival in new york. 

When we left Manuel, he was being hurried onboard 
the steamship, as if he was a bale of infected goods. 
Through the kindness of the clerk in the consul’s office, 
he was provided with a little box of stores to supply his 
wants on the passage, as it was known that he would 
have to “go forward.” He soon found himself gliding 
over Charleston bar, and took a last look of what to 
him had been the city of injustice. On the afternoon of 
the second day, he was sitting upon the forward deck 
eating an orange that had been given to him by the* 
.steward of the ship, probably as a token of sympathy 
for his sickly appearance, when a number of ]>assengers, 
acting upon the information of the clerk of the ship, 
gathered around him. One gentleman from Philadelphia, 
who seemed to take more interest in the mail th^p any 
other of the passengers, expressed his indignation in 
no measured terms, that such a man should be jun- 
prisoned as a slave. “Take*care,” said a bystander, 

“ there’s a good many Southerners ^011 belt’d.” 

“ I don’t eare if every slaveholder in the South was 
on board, holding a knife at my throat; I’m on the 
broad ocean, where God spreads the breezes ^of freedom 
that man cannot enslave,” said hp, sitting down beside 
Manuel, and getting him* to recount the details of his 
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shipwreck and imprisonment. The number increased 
around him, and all •listened with attention until he 
had concluded. One of the spectators asked him if he 
would have something good to eat; but he declined, 
pulling out the little bbx that the consul had sent 
him, and, opening it before them, showed it to be well 
stored with little delicacies. * 

The Philadelphian motioned that they take up a 
subAription for him, and almost simultaneously took 
his hat off and began to pass it around ; but Manuel, 
mistaking the motive, told them that he never yet 
sought charity—that the consul had paid him his wages, 
and he had money enough to get home. But if he did 
not accept their contributions, he had their sympathies 
and their good wishes, which were more prized by liim, 
because they were*contrasted with the cold hospitality 
he had suffered in Charleston. 

On the morning of the twentieth ho arrived in New 
York. Here things wore a different aspect. There 
were no constables fettering him with irons, aggravating 
his feelings, and dragging him to a miserable cell over¬ 
run with vermin. ,Hc had no scientific ordeal of the 
s£atiffees to pass through, requiring the measure of his 
form and features ; and he was a man again, with life 
and liberty, and the dark dread of the oppressor’s power 
far from him. He went to his comfortable boarding¬ 
house, and laid his weary limbs down to rest, thanking 
God that he could .now sleep in peace, and awake to 
liberty. His system was so reduced that he was unable 
to do duty, although he was anxious to proceed on his 
way to join the old ' owners,, but wanted to work his 
way in the capacity of steward. Thus he remained in 
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New York more than four weeks, gaining* vigour and 
strength, and with a lingering hope that he should meet 
his little companion. # 

He did not forget Jane’s kindness during his im¬ 
prisonment ; and, by the return of the steamer, sent her 
a flashy calico dress, and a dozen bandanas of the 
choicest colours—a great many good wishes, and happy 
deliverances for those he left in prison, and a heap o' 
how ’di for the old folks, w 


On the 21st of June, being well recruited, he sailed 
for Liverpool, and, after a remarkably calm. passage 
of thirty-four days, arrived in the Mersey, and in forty- 
eight hours more the ship was safely within the Princess’ 
Dock, and all hands ready to go on shore. In the same 
dock was a ship taking in cargo and passengers for 
Charleston, South Carolina. Manuel went on board, and 
found, in conversation with the steward, that she had 
sailed from that port on the 23rd of May. A short con- * 

versation disclosed that they had been old shipmates from 
the Thames, on board of the Indiamaji, Lord William 
Beutinck, and were on board of that ship when an unfor¬ 
tunate circumstance occurred to heron entering a British 
North American port, many years ago. Hero thej’- sat 
recounting the many adventures through which thc^ had 
passed since that period, the shijis they had sailed in, the 
sufferings they had gone through, and the narrow escapes 
they had had for their lives, qpfiil pafet midnight 
Manuel wound up by giving a detailed account of his suf¬ 
ferings in Charleston. • 

“ What!” said the steward of the Charleston ship, "then m 
you must have known our jcabin-b<5y • he belonged to the 
same vessel ?” • 
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*■ What was his name ?” inquired Manuel. 

“ Tommy Ward ! and as nice a little fellow as ever 
served the ca\>in. Poor little fellow, we could hardly get 
him across.” 

“Gracious ! that’s iny Tommy,” said Manuel. “Where 
ife he l He loves me as he does his life, and would run to 
me as a child would to his father.* Little as he is, he has 
been a friend through my severest trials, and a companion 
in pleasures, liut it cannot be him, for he was full of 
cheerfulness and hearty when wo parted.” 

a Here.! you may know him by this; he pulled it 
from his neck and gave it to me to keep for him when 
we were mid-way across. It seemed a keepsake.” Thus 
saying, the steward drew from his pocket the silver 
crucifix and necklace which Manuel had given him in 
the South. « 

Manuel stared at it for a moment, and then grasping 
it from the steward’s hand, he exclaimed, “This has 
been my guide through the trials of the ocean and the 
land I I gave if. to rny little companion, and now iz 
calls me to the ^hardest. trial of my life. This is the 
certainty ! It is him. Tell me where I sliall find him i” 

“ Ah, poor child ! I’m afraid you wouldn’t kuow him 
now. He has suffered much since you saw him.” 

*■' Is he not aboard ? Where can I find him ?” inquired 
Manuel hastily. 

“ No, he fe not' q,board; he is at the hospital in 
- street. Go there to morrow, and you will find 


him.” 



CHAPTER XXXI*. 


THE SCENE OF ANGUISH. 

We are sorry that, having traced the details olGour 
narrative as they occurred, without adding for dramatic 
effect, we are constrained to conclude with a picture at 
once painful and harrowing to the feelings. We do this 
that we may be sustained by records in what we have 
stated, rather than give one of those more popular con¬ 
clusions which restore happiness and relieve the readers 
feelings. . > 

Manuel retired to his berth, full of meditation. His 
little companion was before him, pictured in his child-like 
innocence and playfulness. *He saw him in the youthful 
zeal and freshness of the night when he brought the well- 
laden haversack into his dreary cell, and which kind act 
was repaid by a night of suffering ,in the guard-house. 
There was too much of life and buoyancy in the picture 
liis imagination called up, to reconcile the belief that ^any¬ 
thing serious had befallen him ; and yet the man spoke in 
a manner that aroused the intensity of bis feelings. It 
was a whisper full of fearful forebodings, aiid filled his 
mind with anxious expectation. He could not sleep; 
the anxiety of his feelings had awakened a nervous rest¬ 
lessness that awaited the return of morning 3 with im- a 
patience. - * 

Morning came. He proceeded to the hospital and 
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rang the belb An aged gentleman came to the door, and, 
to his questions about -Tommy being there, answered in 
the affirmative, and called an attendant to show him the 
ward in which the little sufferer lay. He followed the 
attendant, and, after ascending several flights of stairs, 
and following a da'rk, narrow passage nearly to its end, 
was shown into a small, single rpom on the right. The 
result was suggestive in the very atmosphere, which had 
a sif%ular effect upon the senses. The room, newly- 
whitewashed, was darkened by a green curtain tacked over 
the frame of the window. Standing near the window 
were too wooden-stools and a little table, upon which 
burned the faint light of a small taper, arranged in a 
cup of oil, and shedding its feeble flickers on the evidences 
of a sick-chamber. There, on a little, narrow cot, lay the 
deatli-like forirr of his once joyous companion, with the 
old nurse sitting beside him, watching his last pulsation. 
Her arm encircled his head, while his raven locks curled 
over his forehead, and shadowed the beauty of innocence 
even in death. , 

“ Is he there ? is he there V ’ inquired Manuel in a low 
tone. At the sam§ time a low, gurgling noise sounded 
in hfe^ears. The nurse started to her feet as if to inquire 
for what he came. “He is my companion—my com¬ 
panion,” said Manuel. 

I s 

It was enough. The Voman recognised the object of 
the little suflwrer’s * anxiety. “ Ah ! it is Manuel. How 
often he has called that name for the last week !” 

He ran to,the bedside and grasped his little fleshless 
hand as it lay upon the white sheet, bathing his cold 
brow with kisses of grief. Life was gone—the spirit had 
winged its way to the God who gave it. Thus closed 
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the life of poor Tommy Ward. He died as*one resting 
in a calm sleep, fax* from the boisterous sound of the 
ocean’s tempest, with no proud words to s<ftind his last 
exit, but God’s love to shield his spirit in another and 
brighter world. 


CONCLUSION. 

In a preceding chapter, we left the poor boy on'»the 
plantation of Colonel Whaley, affected by a pulmonary 
disease, the seeds of which were.planted on the (right he 
Was confined in the guardhouse, and the signs of gradual 
decay evinced their symptoms. After Captain Williams 
—for such was the name of the captain of the Three 
Sisters —left the plantation, no person appeared to care 
for him ; and on the second day he was attacked with a 
fever, and sent to one of the negro cabins, where an old 
mulatto woman took care of him and nursed him as well 
as her scanty means would admit. The fever continued 
for seven days, when he became convalescent and able to 
walk out; but feeling that he was an incumbrance to 
those around him, he packed his clothes into a little 
bundle and started for Charleston on foot. He reached 
that city after four days’ travelling over a heavy, sandy 
road, subsisting upon the charity of poor negroes, whom 
he found much more ready to supply his wants than the 
opulent planters. Qnc night he compelled to make 
a pillow of his little bundle, and lay«down in a corn-shed, 
where the planter, aroused by the noise pf his dogs, 
which were confined in a kennel, came with a lantern 
and two negroes and discovered hiifi. At first he ordered 
him off, and threatened to sqjt the dogs upon him if he 
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did not instantly comply with the order ; but his mise¬ 
rable appearance affected the planter, and before he had 
gone twenty rods one of the negroes, overtook him, and 
said his master had sent him to bring him back. He 
returned, and the negro made him a coarse bed in his 
cabin, and gave Kim some hominy and milk. 

His hopes to see Manuel had buoyed him up through 
every fatigue ; but when he arrived, and was informed at 
the jail that Manuel had left three days before, his dis¬ 
appointment was extreme. A few days after he shipped 
as cabin-boy on board* a ship ready for sea and bound to 
Liverpool. Scarcely half-way across, lie was compelled 
to resign himself to the sick-list. The disease had struck 
deep into his system, and was rapidly wasting him away. 
The sailors, one by one in turns, watched over him with 
tenderness and care. As soon ,as the ship arrived, he 
was sent to the hospital, and there he breathed his last 
as Manuel entered the sick-chamber. We leave Manuel 
and a few of his shipmates following his remaips to the 
last resting-plaqe of man. 



APPENDIX. 


Since the foregoing was written. Governor Means, in his message to 
the Legislature of South Carolina, refers to the laws under which 
tf coloured seamen” are imprisoned. We make the subjoined extract, 
showing that he insists upon its being continued in force, on the ground 
of “ self-preservation” -a right which shipowners will please regard 
for the protection of their own interests :■+- 

“ I feel it my duty to call your attention to certain proceedings which 
have grown out of the enforcement of that law of our State which 
requires the Sheriff of Charleston to seise and imprison coloured seamen 
who axe brought to that port. You will remember that the British 
Consul addressed a communication to the Legislature in December, 1850, 
on the subject of a modification of this law. A committee was ap¬ 
pointed by the House and Senate to report upon it at the next session of 
the Legislature. These cnmJhittees reported adverse to any modification. 
On the 24th March, 1852, Manuel Pereira was imprisoned in accordance 
with the law alluded to. The vessel in which he sailed was driven into* 
the port of Charleston in distress. This was looked upon as a favourable 
case upon which to make an issufe, as so strong an element of sympathy 
was connected with it. Accordingly, a motion was made before Judge 
Withers for a writ of habeas corpus, which was # tefused by him. These 
proceedings were instituted by the British Consul, it is said, tinder in¬ 
structions from his Government, to test the constitutionality of the Act. 
t think it here proper to state that Pereira* was at perfect libdrty^to 
depart at any moment that he could get a vessel to transport hi#beyond 
the limits of the State. In truth, in consideration of the fact that his 
coming into the State was involuntary, the Sheriff of Cliarleston, with 
his characteristic kindness, procured for him a (dace in a ship ftbout to 
sail for Liverpool. Early in April Pefefira was actually released, and 
on his way to the ship, having himself signed the shipping articles, 
when, by mterposition,pf the British ConiqJ, %ie was Again consigned to 
the custody of the sheriff. A few days alter this the British Consul 
insisted no longer on his detention, bnt voluntarily pud his passage to 
New York. This was looked upon as an abandonment of that case. 
The statement of Mr. Yates, together with the letter the British 
Consul, are herewith transmitted. a • 

“ While these proceedings wej*e pending* the Sheriff of Charleston had 
my instructions not to give up the prisoner, even if a writ of habeas 
corpus had been granted. I considered that the Act of 1844, entitled, 
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‘ An Act more effectually to prevent Negroes and other Persons of Colour 
from entering into this State, and for other purposes/ made it my duty 
to do so. '■ 

“ On the Iffuli May Reuben Roberts, a coloured seaman, a native of 
Nassau, arrived in the steamer Clyde, from Baracou. The Sheriff of 
Charleston, in conformity with the law of the State, which has been in 
force since 1823, arrested and lodged him in the district jail, where he 
was detained until the 28th of May, when, the Clyde being ready to 
sail, Rotarts was put on board, and sailed the same day. 

“ On the 9th of June a writ in trespass for assault and false imprison¬ 
ment, from the Federal Court, was served upon Sheriff Yates, laying 
the damage at 4000 dollars. 

“The Act of 1844, 1 take it, was intended to prevent all interference 
on the part of any power on the face of the earth with the execution of 
this police regulation, which is so essential to the peace and safety of 
our community. Had the legislature which passed it ever dreamed 
that the Sheriff was to be subjected to the annoyance of being dragged 
before the Federal Court for doing his duty under a law of the State, 1 
am sure it would have provided for his protection. As no such provi¬ 
sion has been made for so unexpected a contingency, I recommend that 
you so amend this Act of 1844 that it may meet any case that may arise. 

“It is certainly wrong to tolerate this interference with the laws 
enacted for the protection of our institution. In the generul distribu¬ 
tion of power between *the Federal and State Governments, the right 
to make their own police regulations was clearly reserved to the States. 
In fact, it is nothing more nor less than the right of nelf-presn'ration 
-a right which is above all constitutions, and above all laws, and one 
which never was, nor never will be, abandoned by a people who are 
worthy to be free. It is a right which has never yet been attempted 
to be denied to .any people, except to us. 

“ The complaint against this law is very strange, and the attempt to 
bring us in conflict with the General Government on account of it is 
still more remarkable; v. hen, so far from its being at variance with 
tne lav: >of the United States, it is only requiring the State authorities 
to enforce an Act of Congress, approved February 28th, 1803, entitled, 

4 An Act to prevent the importation of certain persons into certain States, 
where, by the laws thereof their importation is prohibited.’ By 
referring to this Act, you will see that the plaintiff in the action alluded 
to was prohibited by it from entering into this State. I deem it un¬ 
necessary, however, to tutor fully into the argument. If any doubt 
should be entertained by you, as to its constitutionality, I beg leave to 
refer to the able opinion of the Hon. J. McPherson Berrien, delivered 
at the time he jvas Attorney-General of the United States, which I 
herewith send you. 

“ On the shbject of the modification of this law, I am free to say that, 
when her B. M.‘s Government, through its consul, made a respectful 
request* to our Legislature to that effect, I was anxious that it should be 
made. It was with pleasure that L transmitted his first communication 
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to the last Legislature. I weuhl have made a recommendation of its 
modification a special point in my first message, but that I thought it 
indelicate to do so, us the matter was already tieforc the Legislature, 
and committees had been appointed to report upon it. Another reason 
for the neglect of this recommendation was the then excited state of 
party politics, which might have precluded the possibility of a calm 
consideration of the subject. But for tne proceedings instituted in the 
premises, I would even now recommend a modification of the law, so 
as to require captains to confine their coloured seamen to their vessels, 
and to prevent their landing uyder heavy penalties. For while I think 
the State has a jierfect right to pass whatever laws on this subject it 
may deem necessary for its safety, yet the spirit of the age requires 
that, while they should be bo formed as to be adequate to our protection, 
they should be at tbe same time as little offensive as possible to other 
nations with whom we have friendly relations. But since an attempt 
has been made to defy our laws, and bring us in conflict with the 
Federal Government, on a subject ui>on wliich we are so justly*sensitive, 
our own self-respect demands that we slionld not abate (me jot or tittle 
o# that law, which was enacted to protect us from the influence of 
ignorant incendiaries.” 

We are under many obligations to Governor Means for bis remarks 
upon this subject. We esteem his character too highly to entertain an 
idea that he would knowingly make an incorrect statement; but, with 
a knowledge of the facts, w* can assure hiiubthat lie was misled by 
those whom he depended upon for information ; and also, though his 
name deserves to stand pre-eminent among the good men of Carolina 
for recurring to that frightful state of things which exists in the 
Charleston prison, that he did not receive a correct statement in regard 
to it. In this wont, his remarks lose much of their value. Subjects 
and grievances exist there which lie should knowmost of, and yet he 
knows least, because he intrusts them to the* caretakers, who make 
abuses their medium of profit. 

Under the influence of that exceedingly suspicious, and yet ex¬ 
ceedingly credulous characteristic of a people, few know the poiygr that 
is working beneath the sunshine of South Carolina, and those who do 
stand upon that slave-worn ostentation which considers it beneath 
notice. ^ 

We have no interest nor feeling Ixfyoncithat of humanity, and a right 
to expose the mendacity of those who have power to execute it over the 
prisoners in Charleston. That mendacity nasAxisted •too long for the 
honour of that Cbmmunity, and for the feelings of those who have 
suffered under it. ' " 

It may be true that tills case was considered a favouiyble one to try 
the issue upon; but no elements of sympathy were sought by tbe 
consul. That functionary to whom the governor hds attributed “cha- — 
racteristic kindness” said, in our presence, fcnd we have the testimony 
of others to confirm what we say* that, if Judge Withers had granted 
the habeas corpus, he would not have given up the prisoner, but rather 
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gone to jail and suffered the same regiipen with the prisoners. Had 
he tried the accommodations, he would have found the “profits” more 
than necessary to appease coinmon hunger. 

The govemomuiys, ‘ ‘ Pereira was at liberty to depart at any moment 
that he could get a vessel to transport him beyond the limits of the 
State.” How are we to reconcile this with the following sentence, 
which appears in the next paragraph : “While these proceedings were 
pending [meaning the action instituted by the consul, to release the pri¬ 
soner], the Sheriff of Charleston had my instructions not to give up 
the prisoner, even if a writ of habeas corpus bad beeu granted T ’ 
According to this, the sheriff assumed a power independent of and 
above the governor’s prerogative. We have attempted to picture the 
force u of this in our work, and to show that there are official abuses 
cloaked by an honourable dishonesty , assimilating to that which dig¬ 
nifies the business of the local factor and vendor of human property, 
and which should be stayed Ijy the power of the Executive. 

The singular fact presents itself that, while Judge Withers was deli¬ 
berating upon the question of granting the habeas corpus , the pro¬ 
ceedings pending, and the governor’s instructions to the contrary liefose 
him, the sheriff takes it upon himself to smuggle the prisoner out of 
port. Now, what was the object of this secret and concerted movement t 
Was it “kindness” on the part of that functionary, who has grasped 
every pretence to enforce this law ? We think not. The reader will 
not require any extended- comments from us to explain the motive; yet 
we witnessed it, und cannot leave it without a few remarks. 

, It is well known that it has been the aim of that functionary whose 
“ characteristic kindness" has not failed tQ escape the governor’s notice 
to thwart the consul in all his proceedings. In this instance, he 
engaged the services of a “shipping-master” as a pretext, and with 
him was ubout to send the man away when his presence was essential 
to test his right to thd habeas corpus, and at this very time, more than 
two months’ wages, due him from the owners, lay in the hands of the 
consul, ready to he paid on his release. 

* The <™jfariouK design speaks for itself. 

The consul was informed of the proceeding, and very properly refused 
to submit to such a violation of authority, intended to annul his pro¬ 
ceedings. He preferred to await the r ‘ test,” demanding the prisoner’s 
release through the proper autljpritifcs. That release, instead of being 
“a few days afjj&r this,” as the message sets forth, was not effected 
until the fifteenth of May* 

Let the governor institute an inquiry into *the treatment of these 
meu by the officials, and tile prison regimen, and he will fiqjl the truth 
of what we have said. Public opinion will not credit his award of 
“ characteristic kindness” to those who set up a paltry pretext as an 
apology for tttfeir wrong-doing. 

If men are to be imprisoned upon this singular construction of law r 
(which jp no less than arming the feArs of South Carolina), is it any 
more than just to ask that she shonjd pay for it, instead of imposing it 
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upon innocent persons ? Or, to say the least, to make such comfort¬ 
able provision lor them as is "made in the port of Savannah, and give 
them what they pay for, instead of changing thirty cents a day for 
their board, and making twenty-two of that profit ? • 

Had the governor referred to the “ characteristic kindnc#!' of the 
jailer, his remarks would have been bestowed upon a worthy man, who 
has been a father to those unfortunate* who chanced within the turn of 
his key. 

In another part of hi;! message, commenting upon the existence of 
disgraceful criminal laws, the management and wretched state of 
prisons, he says, “The Attofciey-Goneral, at my request, has drawn 
up a report on the subject of prisons and prison-discipline.” Now, if 
such were the facts, the rejwrts would lie very imperfect to he drawn 
up by one who never visits the prisons. * 

We are well aware that he called for this report, and further that 
the Attorney-General, in a letter to the sheriff (of which we have a 
copy), propounded numerous questions ki*regard to the jail,*calling for 
a statement in full, particularly the amount of fees paid to certain 
functionaries ; those charged to the State ; and the average number of 
prisoners per month, from Sept. 1851 to Sept. 1852, &c. &c. That 
letter was transmitted to the jailor—a man whose character and inte¬ 
grity is well known, and above reproach in Charleston—with a request 
that he would make out his report. He drew up his report iu 
accordance with the caleudjy and the facts, Jmt that report was not 
submitted. Why was it not submitted ? Simply because it showed 
the profit of starving men in South Carolina prisons. 

We have the evidence iu our possession, «nd can show the Executive * 
that he lias been misled. We <pily ask him to call for the original 
statement, made out in the jailer’s handwriting, and compare it with 
the calendar ; and when he has done that, let us £sk, Why the average 
of prisoners per month docs not corres|H)ud ?. mud why the enormous 
amount of fees accruing from upward of fifty “coloured seamen,” 
imprisoned during the year, and entered upqp the calendar “ contrary 
tn law," was uot included ? • 

It is a very unhealthy state of things, to say the least; but^ as the 
sheriff considers it his own, perhaps we have no right to meddle with it. 

All this clamour about the bad influence of “coloured seamen”, is 
kept up by a set of mendicant officials, who harvest upon the fees, 
and falls to naught, when, at certain hours of the day during their 
imprisonment, they are allowed to associate with* *‘ bad niggers,” 
committed for .erimiiml offences and sale. .If tjieir presence is 
“dangerous,” it certainly would be more dangerous iu its connexion 
with criminals of the feared class. 

Take away the fees—the mercantile community ❖ill nob murmur, 
and the official yentry will neither abuse nor trouble themselves about 
enforcing the law to imprison f reemen. • - m 
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FROM THR 

- i 

‘ Charleston Southern Standard ,” December 5, 1851, refijicctUy 

THE LAW OF COLOURED SEAMEN. 


[At the request, and in order to gratify the feelings of those who 
have taken an interest in the repeal of the laws imprisoning coloured 
seamen in the Slave States, we have inserted the correspondence 
between Mr. Mathew, her Britannic: Majesty’q Consul, and the Govern¬ 
ment of South Carolina, Reaving the reader to judge of the manner in 
which he was treated by the authorities.] ° 

• The Special Committee to whom were referred the 
message of his Excellency the Governor, transmitting 
communications received by him from George B. Mathew, 
Esq., her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the States of 
North and South Carolina, relative to the law of this 
State, to prevent free negroes and other persons of colour 
from entering into it, ask leave respectfully to make the 
following 

RETORT. 

The grounds of complaint suggested by her Majesty’s Consul, against 
the law in question, are substantially as follows :— 

1st. That it ta'xps from pnder the protection of the British Hag, and 
imprisons in the common jails until the vessels in which they come are 
ready to depart, a class of her Majesty’s subjects entering into the ports 
of South Carolina under the security of the treaty of commerce 
between her Majesty and the United States, in pursuit of lawful com¬ 
merce, or in distress, thereby violating one of the provisions of the 
trijaty, which is the supreme law of the land. 

2nd. That it bears with peculiar hardship and inequality upon her 
Majesty’s West Indian Colonies, which mainly depend for their supplies- 
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of lumber, provisions, and pther material articles, upon their Iradc 
with the United States, vthich is carried on in small vessels, chiefly 
manned by coloured crews, and for which ^he ports of North and South 
Carolina are especially suitable. • 

3rd. That it conflicts with the general principle of international law; 
that police or municipal regulations, co-existent with treaties, should 
extend to foreigners the same restrictions, and no more, which are 
applied to natives or subjects of the same class or calling. 

The first article of the treaty declares that there shall be between 
the territories of the United States of America and all the territories of 
her Britannic Majesty in flurope a reciprocal liberty of commerce. 
The inhabitants of the two countries respectively shall have liberty, 
freely and securely, to come with their ships and cargoes to alj such 
places, ports, and rivers, in the territories aforesaid, to which other 
foreigners arc permitted to come, to euter into the same, and to remain 
and reside in any part of the said territories respectively ; also, to hire 
and occupy houses and warehouses, for the purposes of their*Commeree ; 
and, generally, the merchants and traders of each nation, respectively, 
shall enjoy the most complete protection and security for their com¬ 
merce, but subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries 
respectively. 

This is, no doubt, the provision of the treaty with which our law is 
supposed to be at variance. 

Such general language as*is here used has never been, nor can it be, 
justly understood to deprive the contracting parties of the right to 
exclude, from their respective territories, any class of persons who mighty 
he burdensome to the public, or dangerous to the health, or to the jteace, 
good order, and security of the community. Laws to provide against 
the ingress of persons labouring under contagious or infectious diseases, 
or coming from places where such diseases prqyail, and laws for the 
exclusion of foreign paupers, and convicts, and persons of vicious cha¬ 
racter, are almost universal, and are not deemed inconsistent with the 
most liberal treaties of reciprocal commerae. Our law against the 
entrance of free persons of colour into the State fall® strictly jpfhin the 
principles of these exceptions. Of the degree of necessity for the 
enactment of such laws, and their fitness for the purposes for which 
they are inteuded, each Government m\ist judge for itself. Ji^this, as 
in all other matters concerning th# execution of treaties, the contracting 
paities are bound to the observance of gfeod faith. If under the pre¬ 
text of excluding a dangerous class of persona, one party should exclude 
a material portion of the subjects of the “other, usually employed in 
commerce and navigation, so as seriously to obstruct or embarrass the 
intercourse which the treaty was intended to sanction and secure, this 
would be a fraud upon the treaty, and might justly b? complained of as 
such. But no such objection can be made to the law iif question. It 
is certainly very far from being unreasonable or surprising that free 
persons of colour, coming from jfbroad into tliis State, should be deemed 
a dangerous class of persons, and,dealt with accordingly. And they 
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constitute bo inconsiderable a portion of ,the subjects of the British 
Empire that their exclusion cannot occasion, any serious inconvenience 
to the commerce carried on tn British vessels with the ports of such 
South Carolina. «Nor can it be said, with a due regard to the proper 
sense of the words, that persons of this class, coming into our ports in 
British vessels, are taken from under the protection of the British flag. 
On the high seas, which are comriion to all nations, and not subject to 
the jurisdiction of anyone, a ship, and the persons on board of her, are 
under the protection of tfte nation to which she belongs, and the national 
flag is the emblem of this protecting power. But there is no principle 
of international law which carries the authority of one nation repre¬ 
sented by its flag within the territorial limits of another. Foreign ships 
and their crews, in the ports of South Carolina, are therefore not under 
the protection of their own national flag, but subject to the authority 
and under the protection of our laws. 

To so much of the coinmuuipationa of her Majesty’s Consul as relate 
to the British West India Colouies, in particular, it is a sufficient 
answer that they are not embraced in the treaty with which our law is 
supposed to conflict; for the treaty provides only for a reciprocal liberty 
of commerce “between the territories of the United States of America 
and all the territories of her Britannic Majesty in Europe.” 

The complaint that British subjects of the class to which the law in 
question relates are put upon a different footing from persons of the 
same class, natives and subjects of this State, is entirely without foun¬ 
dation, and could only have arisen from inattention to the provisions of 
the law. In truth, all free coloured persons of the negro race, whether 
loreigners or natives, and whether they come in foreign or domestic 
vessels, are subjected to precisely the same rules; so that a free person 
of colour, bom and brought up in tliin State, and only lately resident 
here, coming in a vessqj owned by citizens of the State, would receive 
the same treatment as if he were a native subject of Great Britain, and 
came in a British vessel. 

If the prevention of free persons of colour from entering into this 
"State opqgfttes in any degree as an impediment to the commerce of 
British vessels with our ports, it can only be by very slightly diminish¬ 
ing the number of competitors for employment in the service of sucli 
vessels, and thereby proportionally enhancing the cost of the service ; 
but as the same prohibition extends k> all other vessels, its effect must 
be the same upon our whole import and export trade. A thorough 
analysis would therefore ]A*obably show that the whole or nearly the 
whole of the burden, whatever it may be, is boriie by ourselves; but, 
at all events, it cannot be questioned that wo bear at least an equal 
share of it. 

The law which fre are invited to surrender was originally introduced 
soon after the detection and suppression of an insurrectionary movement, 
deVised and set on foot by a free negro who had been for some time in 
the habit of leaving the State, and returning to it at pleasure, and 
whose frequent excursions were provpd to be connected with K’ s bloody 
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designs. The law has existejl for nearly thirty yours, qpd during ^hat 
time no similar conspiracy lyia occurred. How for it has contributed to 
this result we cannot pretend to estimate. But we know that the 
experience of our predecessors led them to adopt it, and there is cer¬ 
tainly nothing in our'experience to induce us to abandon it. 

It was originally enacted and has been continued solely and exclu¬ 
sively with a view to our owu interaftl good order and security, and 
without the remotest intention to trespass‘upou the rights or obstruct 
the commerce of any other people. If it has Served in any degree to 
preserve the peace and welfare of the Sti^te, it is certainly of great 
importance to us, and ought *not to be abandoned on account of any 
slight inconvenience it may occasion to others. Indeed, there is too 
much reason to believe that the murmurs and complaints against it, 
which come to uh from abroad, are prompted much less by incon¬ 
veniences actually felt than by a spirit of unfriendliness to our social 
order and institutions. The Committee ore very far from intending to 
impute any such spirit to her Majesty’s Government, or thef gentleman 
who represents them here. They are, undoubtedly, actuated by no 
other motive than an honourable zeal to watch over and protect the 
rights of British subjects, wherever they are supposed to be infringed. 
But it may be safely assumed that such overtures as the one now under 
consideration are not made by the Executive Government, unless at the 
instance of other persons brought to bear upon them through the usual 
channels. And when one member of the poplar branch of the British 
Legislature is seen actively engaged in the work of exciting the people 
of some of the States with which we are politically connected against^ 
our property and social order, it cannot l« deemed extravagant or 
offensive to surmise that there may be individuals in that body quite 
capable of endeavouring to make the Government ol‘ their own country 
subservient to the same hostile designs. Nor i% it at all improbable 
that such movements should be instigated *aftd encouraged by our 
enemies on this side of the Atlantic. 

It is not now for the first time that the opinion of Mr. Wirt, while 
Attorney-General of the United States, cited by her Majesty Consul, 
lias been brought to the view of the Legislature. In 18‘24| it was, 
with the correspondence which led to it, communicated by Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, then Secretary 8f Statt^ to the Governor of tips State, 
who laid it before the Legislature • ancj, they then, after mature consi¬ 
deration, expressly dissented from and repudiated i^. That opinion 
proceeds entirely upon the assumption thht, by delegating t6 the 
Federal Government *the power to regulhte oommwvo and to make 
treaties, the several States divested themseh*es of the right to exclude 
from their respective territories such persons os might be deemed dan-' 
gerouB to the security and welfare of their people, ft appears to the 
Committee that such an interpretation of the federal ftmipact is not 
demanded by its purposes nor justified bv its terms, and is utterly 
inconsistent with the safety aifli even the distinct sovereignty of the 
State. • 
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Tills view of the Constitution is strongly, supported by the opinion of 
the Chief Justice of the United States, judicially delivered, in a cause 
which received the fullest consideration, and expressed in the following 
unequivocal language: “I think it very clear, both upon principle and 
the authority of adjudged cases, that the several States have a right 
to remove from among their peoplp, and to prevent from entering the 
State, any person, or class or description of persons, whom it may deem 
dangerous or injurious to ( the’interests and welfare of its citizens; and 
that the State has the exclusive right to determine, in its sound dis¬ 
cretion, whether the danger /loes or does nj>t exist, free from the control 
of the General Government.” “ No treaty or Act of Congress has been 
produced, which gives, or attempts to give, to all aliens the right to 
land iq a State.” “ 1 cannot believe that it was ever intended to vest 
in Congress, by the general words in relation to the regulation of com¬ 
merce, this overwhelming power over the States; for if the treaty stipu¬ 
lation before referred to can receive the construction given to it in the 
argument, hnd luis that cnmnfanding power claimed for it over the 
States, then the emancipated slaves of the West Indies luive at this 
hour the absolute right to reside in, hire houses, and traffic and trade 
throughout the Southern States, in spite of any State law to the con¬ 
trary, inevitably producing the most serious discontent, and ultimately 
leading to the most painful consequences. It will hardly l>e said that 
such a power was granted to the General Government in the confidence 
that it would not be abusdH. The statesmen of that day were too wise 
and too well read in the lessons of history, and of their own times, to 
^onfer unnecessary authority under any such delusion. And 1 cannot 
imagine any power more unnecessary to the General Government, and 
at the same time more dangeromt and full of peril to tlie States.” 

The Committee submit, for the consideration of the Senate, the 
following resolutions ■* 

Resolved —That, in thtf opinion of tills Legislature, the law of this 
State to prevent free negroes and other persons of colour from entering 
into the same, docs not conflict with the treaty of commerce lietween 
Gr&t Britain and the United States, nor with the Constitution of the 
United States, nor any law mode in pursuance thereof. 

Resolved —That it iB inexpedient to repeal or alter the said law. 

Resolved —That his Excellency thj Governor be requested, in com¬ 
municating the foregoing resolutions tft her Britannic Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, through fyer consul, to assure them that the law to which 
exception has been taken ^vas passed and is maintained in no spirit 
of unfriendliness to tho British nation, nor from any "desire to em¬ 
barrass their commerce, or tf> offend their just pride, but because it is 
deemed important to the internal peace and security of the State; and 
also to assure them, in response to the intimation that our adherence 
tojfche obnoxioifl regulation may lead to heavier impositions upon the 
importation of our products iftto the British dominions, that the people 
of this State are firmly attached to thh principles of free-trade, and 
fully appreciate the pre-eminent importance of an unrestricted com- 
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lacrce with the subjects of h^r Britannic Majesty. But, highly a^hey 
value this most important Jbrancli of their trade, they value still more 
highly the exercise of their own untramiftelled judgment in the selec¬ 
tion of the necessary and proper means for securing stheir own safety 
and welfare, not inc6nsistent with a due regard to the rights of others. 
If they are compiled to choose between a commercial interest and an 
essential attribute of independent sovereignty, they will unhesitatingly 
prefer the latter; and they believe that their choice will command the 
.sympathy of the Government and people of Gfeat Britain. 

# A. Massycjc, Chairman >. 


II.B.M's Consulate, 

Charleston , December 10th, 1851. 

Sik,—I t became my duty during the lost year, as the local func¬ 
tionary of II. B. M’s Government recognised by the President for the 
States of North and South Carolina, to Invite the friendly consideration 
of your Excellency, and of the Legislature, to the State enactments 
respecting free persons of colour arriving in the ports of South Caro¬ 
lina, which were found to be seriously injurious to British commerce, 
and to aifect, in a high degree, the liberties of a class of H.B.M.'s 
subjects. 

The Select Committee tb whom the matter was referred by the Legis¬ 
lature (consisting, I believe,*of the Honourable Messrs. Mazyck, Porter, 
and Townsend, of the Senate, and of the Hon. Messrs. Mitchell, Read, 
MeOready, Memtninger, Middleton, Heyward, Cruikshank, 131um, # 
and Munigault, of the House of Assembly), are, I am well aware, 
responsible solely to their constituents for their view's; but a “Report,” 
with certain proposed resolutions, from the three first mimed gentlemen 
to the Senate, having appeared in the public prints, I trust I may be 
permitted, without impropriety, to offer to ydhr Excellency and the 
Legislature a few observations upon a document ns adverse to my 
expectation as it is to the desire I have heard generally expressed. 

The first of these resolutions, proposed for the adoption of ^e Legis¬ 
lature, declares that the law of South Carolina “does, not conflict with 
the treaty of commerce between Great Britain and the United States, 
nor with the Constitution of tl& Unit<gl -States, nor any law ^uade- in 
pursuance thereof.” • 0 

The State Law of 1835, now' enforced against HJLM.’s coloured 
subjects, at this port, is as follows :— ^ 1 • 

An Act, more 'effectually to prevent Fr&$ ffegroex and other Persons 
of Colour from entering into this State, and for ether purposes. 

I. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re^esentatives, now 
met and sitting in General Assembly, and by the authority of the samg, 
That from and after the passing of this Act, it shall not he law*ful tor 
any free negro or person of ediour to migrate into this State, or be 
brought, or introduced into its linpts, under any pretext whatever, by 
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lam^ or by wator ; and in case any free pegro or person of colour (not 
being a seaman on board any vessel arriving in this State) shall 
migrate into, or be introduced into this State, contrary to this Act, it 
shall and may tie lawful for any white person to seize and convey hftn 
or her before any magistrate of the district or parish, where he or she 
may be taken ; and it shall be the duty of the sheriff or constable in 
the parish or district in which the said entry shall be made, and of the 
city marshals in the City of Charleston, should the entry be made in 
Charleston, upon information of the migration or introduction of any 
such free negro or person, of colour, to, arrest and bring before some 
magistrate of the district or parish, where the said free negro or [lerson 
of colour shall be taken, which magistrate is, by this Act, empowered 
to commit to prison, or at his discretion to hold to bail, such free negro 
or person of colour, and to summon three freeholders, and form a court 
as the law directs for the trial of persons of colour, and examine such 
free negro or person of colour, within six days after his or her arrest, 
and, on conviction, to order "him or her to leave the State, and to 
commit such free negro or person of colour so convicted to close prison, 
until such time as lie or she oan leave*the State, or to release him 
or her, on sufficient bail, tor any time not exceeding fifteen days, at 
the discretion of the magistrate. And every free negro or person of 
colour so bailed, and ordered to leave the State, as aforesaid, who 
shall not have left the State, within the time for wliicfi he or she shall 
have been released on ht&l, or who having 'eft the State, after conviction 
as aforesaid, shall return into the same, shall be arrested and com- 
mitted to close prison oh aforesaid, and upon proof before a court, to 
be constituted as this Act directs, of his or her having failed to leave 
the State as aforesaid, or of his or her having returned into the State 
after having left the State as aforesaid, he or she shall he subject to 
such, cot'porpal- punishment, as the_said court , in their discretion , shall 
think fit to order. Arfd if, after sentence or punishment, such free 
negro or person of colour shall still remain in the State longer than the 
tyne allowed, or, havingieft the State, shall thereafter return to the 
same, tu, du proof* and conviction thereof, before a court, to be con¬ 
stituted as hereinbefore directed, he or she shall he sold at public 
salt as a slave, and the proceeds of such sale shall be appropriated 
and applied, one-half thereof to the use of the State, and the other 
half to the use of the informer, * 

Sro. II. And. be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
it shall not be lawful ftfr any free negro or person of colour to come 
into this State, on board of any vessel, as a cook, steward, or mariner, 
or in any other employment on board such vessel; and, in case any 
vessel shall arrive in any port (Jr harbour of this State, from any other 
State or foreign port, having on board any free negro or person of 
colour, employed on hoard such vessel as a cook, steward, or mariner, 
or in qpy other employment, it shall be the duty of the sheriff' of the 
district in which such port or harbour is situated immediately on the 
arrival of such vessel to apprehend cjnch free negro or person of colour 
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so arriving, contrary to th^ Act, ami to coniine him*or her dcfely in 
jail, until such vessel sliajl 1>e hauled off from the wharf and ready to 
proceed to sea. And that, when said* vessel is ready to sail, the 
captain of the said vessel shall be bound to carry *way the said free 
negro or person of colour, and to pay the expenses of his or her 
detention. And in every such case, it shall be the duty of the sheriff, 
aforesaid, immediateljPon the apprefibnsion of any free negro or person 
of colour, to cause said captain to enter into a recognisance, with good 
and sufficient security, in the sum of one thousand dollars for each free 
negro or slave so brought or introduced jnto this State, that he will 
comply with the requisitions of this Act; and that, on his neglect, 
refusal, or inability to do the same, he shall be compelled by the sheriff, 
aforesaid, to haul said vessel into the stream, one hundred yards # distant 
from the shore, and remain until said vessel shall proceed to Bea. And 
if said vessel shall not be lmuled off from the shore as aforesaid, on the 
order of the sheriff, aforesaid, within tyenty-four hours after the said 
order, the captain or commanding 'officer of said vesBel shall be 
indicted therefore, and, on conviction, forfeit and pay one thousand 
dollars, and suffer imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

Sec. III. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That, 
whenever any tree negro or person of colour shall be apprehended and 
committed to jail, as having arrived in any vessel, in the capacity o£ 
cook, steward, mariner, ‘ or otherwise, contrary to this Act, it shall be 
the duty of the sheriff, during the confinement in jail of such free negro 
or person of colour, to call upon some justice of the peace or quorum, 
to warn such free negro or person of colour never to outer the sadf[ 
State, after he or she shall have departed therefrom, and such justice of 
the peace or quorum shall, at .the time of warning such free negro or 
[>erson of colour, insert his or her name in a book, to lie provided for 
that purpose by the sheriff, and shall thereby specify his or her age, 
occupation, height, and distinguishing marks? fthich book shall be good 
and sufficient evideuce of such warning. And said book shall be a public 
rocord, and be subject and open to the examination of all persons who 
may make application to the clerk of the Court of General jj^psionsf iu 
whose office it shall be deposited. And .such justice Bhall receive the 
sum of two dollars, payable by the captain of the vessel in which said 
negro or person of colour shall be introduced into this State,* for the 
services rendered in making sn*h qjitay. And every free negro or 
pel son of colour who shall not depart the State, in c-ase of the captain 
refusing or neglecting to carry him or her%way, o% having departed, 
shall ever again enteff into the limits of Tihis State,, by land or water, 
after having been warned as aforesaid, shsdl be dealt with as the first 
section of this Act directs , in regard to persons of colour who shall 
migrate or be brought into this State. 

9 

The amendment passed in 1844 declares that no persons apprehended 
under the Act shall be entitled* to the writ of habeas corpus .. 

In 1815, a commercial treaty vyus passed between the United States' 
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and Great Britain) in renewal of the Treaty of 1794, commonly known 
as “Jay’s Treaty,” the first article of whic\is in these words-- 

*■ There shall be between tfiie territories of the United States and of 
his Britannic Majesty in Europe a reciprocal liberty of commerce.” 

“The inhabitants of the two countries respectively shall have liberty 
freely and securely to come with their ships and cargoes to all such 
places, ports, and rivers, in the territories afm-esaid, to which other 
foreigners are permitted to come, to enter the same, and to remain and 
reside in parts of the skid territories respectively; also, to hire and 
occupy houses and warehouses for the lmrposes of their commerce. 
And, generally, the merchants and traders of each nation, respectively, 
shall enjoy the most complete protection and security) for their com¬ 
merce : but subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries.” 

The difference between the language of this article and that used in 
Jay’s Treaty consists in the substitution of the word “ nation” for one 
less clearly expressing that the latter paragraph applied “generally” 
to each nation—in any part of" the world. 

The view taken in the “Report” of this Treaty, that H.B.M.’s 
subjects out of Europe were without protection under federal law, 
would then, I apprehend, be easily proved to be erroneous, were it 
necessary to do so ; but the Committee have strangely overlooked the 
»fact that, in pursuance of powers reserved, the commercial privileges 
(restricted under the treaty to vessels from’Europe) were specifically 
extended to the British West Indies, by Act of Congress, of the 29tii 
of May, 1830, and by the consequent proclamation of the President, on 
4ihe 5th of October of that year. 

The Constitution of the United States reads thus— 

“This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
snpreme law of the ltfad ; and _the judges in every State shall he 
bound thereby, any tiling in the constitution or Jaws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

““The «enators and representatives before mentioned, and tbe mem¬ 
bers of tbe several State Legislatures, and all executive and jndicial 
officers, both of tbe United States and of the several States, shall lie 
bound by oath or affirmation to,-supportthis Constitution.” 

The 9th Section, Art. 1, states— 

“The privilepe of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus¬ 
pended, unless when in cifbes s of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
requires it. « 

And tbe 8th clause expf/essly provides that “ Congress shall hare 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States .” 

, It will not,* I conclude, be disputed that the Act of Congress of 
August, y l 842, especially confirms to tbe masters and mariners of 
British vessels arriving in the ports of the United States, under the 
certified “ sanction ” of the British .Government and customs’ officers, 
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and arrested when claiming the privileges of a treaty, yliich if il^be 
of doubtful import, must be ‘decided by the laws of nations, the writ 
of habeas corpus. * • 

Nor can I imagine that it will be contended that the seizure of a 
coloured British subject on the entrance into port of the vessel in which 
he is serving, and his transfer to jail, at the risk of corporeal punish¬ 
ment, or of being sold f#a slave, sholdd he be recognised as having 
previously been in this port, is not a violation of a treaty which 
guaranteed to British subjects the right ‘ ‘ to c<ftne freely and securely 
with their ships and cargoes,” and under which it is indisputable that 
up to a certain year persons of this class landed without hindrance. 

The commerce of the West Indies with Southern ports of the United 
States is (in winter especially) of great importance td those Islands, 
where the state of the population and the nature of the climate pre¬ 
clude the employment of any considerable number of white mariners. 
The injury to their commerce and the serious effect upon tlieir pro¬ 
vision markets, by a law which takes from the master of the vessel a 
portion of his paid and articled labourers, and forces him to employ 
others (while he has to maintain his own in jail) at a considerable cost, 
is undeniable. 

Your Excellency and the Legislature will perceive that a band fide 
and serious impediment to British commerce is caused by the present 
state of the law, which I cannot, therefore, but hold to be at variance 
with the treaties, law's, and (Constitution ot thetUnited States. 

I regret that the Committee of the Senate should have extended to 
my words respecting the concurrence of laws of a police or municipal 
nature with treaties a meaning beyond my intent, and which they 
have refuted with somewhat unusual strength. I was not unaware 
of a clause in the very law under discussion forbidding the return to 
this State of free negroes, and I referred to ^iat class who were 
■ resident within, the State. • * 

In support of my views upon these topics, it would be facile to quote 
the first legal authorities of all constitutional errantries. The judicial 
opinion of an eminent South Carolina judge, Mr. Justice ^g|maoikf 
upon these laws of the State, must be knowu to many members of the 
Legislature, nor will the clear official opinion ot Mr. Calhoun, that 
“ii cmnot be pretended that the lights guaranteed by treaty bttween 
two independent pow&'s may be abridged* or modified^ by the municipal 
regulations of one of the parties , without and against the consent xtf 
the other,” and that “ such a position is so iStterly wwenable that 11 
would he needless to dweH upon ft,” be without due weight. 

Mr. Justice Grier, I find, judicially states, “the United States 
have made treaties and have regulated our intercourse with foreign 
nations, prescribing its conditions.” “No single State, therefore, has 

the power to change them.” * • 

Mr. Justice McLean, in the same case, wiles, “a concurrent power 
to regulate commerce is an anomaly not found in the Constitution. 

“ Commerce includes in its meaning navigation and intercourse. 

. , 2 B 
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'^Except to. guard its citizens against diseases and paupers, the 
municipal powers of a State cannot prohibit the introduction of 
foreigners brought in the ♦■country under the authority of the Con¬ 
gress.” « 

The distinguished legal names of Chief Justices Marshall, of Jus¬ 
tice Story, Justice Wayne, and others, might. I find, be further ad¬ 
duced in support of these views*.' # 

I cannot, ujwm looking to the context, concur in the extreme mean¬ 
ing assigned by the Committee to the language of the eminent Chief 
Justice of the United States. I£ indeed, that meaning were the correct 
one, the legal course would have been the exclusion of all the parties 
alluded to, and not their confinement in jail—with the possibility of 
ulterior heavy penalties. Between the necessary business of a mariner 
in port> and his residence in the interior of the country, as a denizen 
thereof, there is a wide difference ; and my opinion of the Chief Justice’s 
views is strengthened by his ( judicial opinion in his own name, and in 
that of tire three brother justices in a recent case. 

“ All the powers that regulate our foreign commerce are confided to 
the General Government, where an authority is granted to the Union, 
to which a similar authority in the States would be absolutely and 
totally contradictory and repugnant ; then the authority to the Federal 
Government is necessarily exclusive, and the same power cannot be 
constitutionally exercised by the States.” ■ 

I cannot but hold, si*, that it is the dqj;y of a country to protect, by 
adequate laws, ami by a vigilant magistracy and constabulary, its in¬ 
stitutions, and not by a system of exclusion. The wide difference of 
religious and political opinions, and the natural tendency of the denizens 
of one country to disseminate their conscientious views in another, may 
at the present time justify the Governments of some countries in 
l>elieviug the transit or residence of the denizens of other lands to be 
dangerous to their institutions ; but public opinion would ultimately 
prove too powerful for any Government that (except in time of war 
or insurrection) resorted to a plan of exclusion, instead of (me of 
'vigilance. * 

The reference made b> the Committee of the Senate to the share 
borne by the State, in any commercial loss from the existing laws, 1 do 
not quite comprehend, unless allusion be intended to the undoubted 
transfer of a part of the West Indian trade to Wilmington, where an 
enlightened policy is not found dangerous to existing institutions, but 
conducive to commercial* prosperity. 

The second resolution proposed to the adoption of tJie Legislature is : 

“ That it is inexpedient to alter or repeal the said law.” 

Jf it were conceded that circumstances could sanction the authority 
claimed by tM Committee over . the riyhts of treaties, and the commesrcc 
of nations; 'it appears to me (and I assure myself that, y<mr Excellency 
ami the Lcyislatwre will concur %oith me) that every endeavour should 
be made, every mode cheerfully tried, to carry out the laws in their 
spirit, in the 'way the least offensive err detrimental to others. 
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There ore, I believe, mai^y plans by which the present laws on this 

subject might be modified, ^without in anv degree impairing their effi¬ 
ciency. The suggestion, among others, made some months since, in a 
leading journal of this State, that coloured persons sltbuld be restricted 
to their vessels, accepting when engaged in loading or unloading, wider 
a police passport or ticket, on the # wharfs, appeared to meet with 
approbation , even front those who mm strongly upheld the necessity of 
stringent enactments. * 

The Committee does no more than justice to her Britannic Majesty’s 
(fovemment, and tome individually, in'believing in the total absence 
•if any desire to interfere in the established institutions of the State ; but, 
while I feel certain of the conscientious adoption of their extreme 
opinions on this subject, I shall not, I believe, stand alone, in regretting, 
■in the best intevests of Mouth Carolina, a course on their part which, if 
acceded to by the Legislature, must lead to the immediate consideration 
of her Majesty’s (fovemment of ulterior measures, and must strongly 
influence public opinion in both countries. 

The conduct or language of individuals, wholly unconnected with 
the responsible government of a country, should not, I think, be per¬ 
mitted to enter into official or legislative communications : at the same 


time, the possibility of adverse intentions would seem to point out to 
true patriotism the prudence of endeavouring to remove the standiug 
ground of attack. 

I am bound, sir, to repudiate the classification (inferred by the 
language of the Committee) of her Majesty's coloured subjects, many 
of whom fill, with credit, the positions of members of the Legislature « 
and magistracy in the British colonies, with a class whom all nations 
deem themselves to be entitled to guard against. 

The third resolution tendered to the Legislature appears to me, in 
its first part, wholly at variance with the foregoing one. 

The recipient of, not the agent in inflicting Tin injury is the judge 
of its nature and extent; and I cannot but view the coloured law of 


South Carolina, in its present inode of enforcement, as most offensive 
towards Great Britain, and contrasting greatly with*ber libenri com¬ 


mercial policy. • 

Under these circumstances,*! entertain the sincere hope the 
Legislature will not act upon the iesoluti|n* proposed to it, but feeling 
the importance of the case, and its jfressi^g necessity, will not sejtarate 
without passing some adequate amendment to a law wigch I sincerely 
believe to be not only nugatory for its object, but liable ftom its working 
to increase the danger wllieh it was intended to counteract. 

My correspondence with your Excellency (apf&rently misunderstood in 
some quarters) was, I believe, the most correct, as it % was the most 
courteous course, by bringing, as duly authorised, in the fiigt instance, 
the reclamations of British subjects against the enactments of the State • 
before the local Legislature. It will be deejfly gratifying to me to find 
my views on this subject warranted by the result. 
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By the permission of your highly eminent* fellow citizen, Mr. Petigru, 
I beg to inclose his legal opinion upon the coloured laws of South 
Carolina. * 

With sentiments of high consideration, 

I have the honour to be, 

Tour Excellency’s .most obedient servant, 

George Mathew. 


OPINION. * 

As the Treaty of July, 1815, is the supremo law of the land, the 
Acts in question are unconstitutional in case they arc inconsistent with 
the due jterfonnance of the obligations of that treaty. The part of the 
treaty stipulations with which those Acts are supposed to conflict is that 
which guarantees to the inhabitants of each country liberty of entering 
the ports of the other with their ships and cargoes, the privilege of 
residing, without reference to the purpose of residence, of hiring houses 
for the purpose of trade, and enjoying the full protection of commerce. 
It cannot be denied that the Acts in question interfere with the right 
of entering the ports of South Carolina, for they render it highly penal 
to do so, unless the crew of the vessel come within a certain qualifi¬ 
cation. But the question is, whether such a qualification is not within 
the meaning of the express exception, or r ,proviso, that the privileges 
conferred by the treaty shall be subject to the laws and statutes of the 
two countries respectively ? It must be conceded that the laws and 
statutes of the State are comprehended under, and have the benefit of 
this proviso. But this does not solve the difficulty. The State has all 
the power over the subject which a sovereign could have, and which is 
consistent with the obligation of the treaty ; hut whether a sovereign 
can, of right, make Regulations, inconsistent with treaty stipulations, 
is the real question. 

k If that question be considered, in a legal point of view, the answer 
must be”in the negative. A treaty iB a contract; and there can be no 
such thing as a right, in a contracting party, to violate his contract. 
But, by the Constitution of the United' States, a treaty is not only a 
contract, but the supreme lavep The ’Government may put an end to 
a treaty; hut during a continiymceoof a treaty it has no right, by an 
Act of Congress, to do what the treaty forbids. This is not to be 
understood of public or 4 political rights without exception ; for many 
and very important questibns may arise under a treaty of which courts 
of justice can take notice. But when a case does arise for asserting 
a claim securfd by a treaty, no court of justice can recognise such 
a thing as a right to violate the obligations of a treaty—at least, no 
t oourt which' sits under the authority of the Constitution of the United 
States. Nor can there Hb, any where, a doubt as to the principle, 
which is well expressed in Mr. Ctfhoun’s note to Mr. Shannon, of 
20th June, 1844 ; “It co/mot be^ pretended that the rights gvia/ramteed 
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by treaty between- two independent powers inay be abridged oj* modi¬ 
fied by the municipal regulations of one of the parties, without and 
against the. consent of the other. Such a position is so utterly untenable, 
that it would be needless to dwell an it [Senate Documents, 28 Con. 
2nd Seas., page 23.] If tlie injured party fails of obtaining redress, in 
such a case, it is not because the right can be called in* question, bat 
for the want of an adeq uate tribunal tof administer the remedy. (Jongress, 
then, cannot by legislation, impair or dcstroy # rights secured by a treaty. 

But, if it is uot coinjjetent for Congress to do away rights acquired 
under a treaty, no reason exists why a^tyite should claim that power. 
Such rights are not to be impaired by municipal legislation, either on 
the part of Congress or of the States ; and it only remains to inquire 
whether the Act of 1835 does infringe the provisions of th^treaty, 
in respect to British vessels. It cannot he deuied that before the 
passage of the Act of 1822 a British ship, until a coloured crew, had 
a right to outer the ports of this Static; and that the master of the 
vessel was entitled to the benefit of the services of his crew in loading 
and unloading his cargo ; and the crew themselves were protected from 
any violence to their liberty. By that and the subsequent Acts their 
situation is materially changed for the worse. The interference with 
the employment of the crew has sometimes been defended by analogy 
to quarantine regulations. In a court of justice, such an argument 
could uot be heard. Treaties always sup]wise the existgpee of quarantine 
regulations, and never moan W> interfere \Pith them. There is no 
analogy l>ctweeu such a case and that of new regulations, or regulations 
of a different matter, interfering with the express provisions of a treaty* 
Neither can interference with the obligations of the treaty be justi¬ 
fied, in a court of justice, on the ground of necessity ; for the necessity 
which will excuse in a court of justice a strict performance of a contract 
must be a necessity of which the court oan jud^e ; but of the necessity 
of this law nobody can judge except thnsef who passed it. And if 
those who passed the Act claim an authority to interfere with rights 
held under treaty stipulations, whenever tlft public good may, in ijjeir 
opinion, require it, the claim would amount to thftt evasioB^of all the 
obligations of a treaty so justly condemned in Mr. Calhoun s letter to 
Mr. Shannon. * ^ 

On the other hand, for the Judges $o assume the province of deter¬ 
mining vr! en necessity authorise# a £ty»te to counteract a treaty would 
be to usurp the functions of the Legislature, and to .review their dis¬ 
cretion. The Legislature have either an absolute Authority over the 
subject, or they have none. Wo have seen tliapt they have not an abso¬ 
lute authority ; and, of course, they havefhune at all inconsistent with 
the fair exposition of the obligations of the treaty. # 

The validity of the Act of 1835 will then depend on the terms of the 
treaty, and it will he valid if there is no incompatibility between thqpa- 
But the discrepancy between them is obvibus ; and if the Act be tried 
by this, which is the only legW test, it must fall. This question was 
considered and dftided so long agy as 1823, by Mr. Justice Johnson, of 
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the Supreme Court of the United States, Tyho held the Act of 1822— 
which comes under the same head with the f Act of 1835—unconstitu¬ 
tional and void. I regret that* I could not obtain a copy of the opinion 
delivered by him, Vhich might have enabled me to present the matter 
under a better or more able view of the subject. At least, I have the 
satisfaction of being sustained by lvis opinion, and am not aware of any 
opposing authority in laying down, as I do, that the Act of 1835 is 
contrary to the rights secured to British vessels by the Treaty of 1815, 
and is so fur null and void. 

(Sigiied) « .T. L. Petigku. 


From the Charleston Southern Standard, December 16, 1851. 

IvKPOIlT. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Consul complains that, by the existing law 
of this State, a class of her Britannic Majesty's subjects (negroes and 
persons of colour), entering the ports of South Carolina, in trading 
vessels, or in cases of distress, are taken from the protection of the 
British flag and imprisoned in the common jail until the moment of the 
ship’s departure.* He insists that this is in contravention of treaty 
stipulations and the law of* nations, and*tliah this law is void under the 
Constitution of the United States, which provides that * ‘ treaties made 
under the authority of the United States shall be the supreme law of 
the land.” He also insists that this law is injurious to the interests of 
her Britannic Majesty’s subjects in general, but more especially those 
of her West India Colonies, “to whose small but numerous vessels, 
necessarily manned by <onixed and chiefly coloured crews, the porta of 
North and South Carolina? respectively, are more especially suited, and 
at all seasons accessible and intimates that, while a substitution of 
any more protecting basis *of commercial intercourse for the present 
treaty would be at Variance with the wishes of her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, such substitution may be expected, unless a perfect reci¬ 
procity in its advantages in the unrestricted trade of her Britannic 
Majesty’s West India Colonies with all'parts of the United States be 
admitted, and recounts the advantage.* we may lose in such an event. 

The law complained of has been in existence for near thirty years, 
under different Acts of the 'General Assembly, during all which time our 
courts, both State and Eederisl, have been open to all affected by it who 
might wish to put it to the*‘uest of a judicial decision. In that whole 
period, although the then Attorney-General of the United States, almost 
immediately after its first enactment, had given the opinion referred to 
in .the second communication of her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, but one 
attempt has been made to procure such a decision. That attempt was 
made by a British subject; and although it failed from fatal excep¬ 
tions taken to the process employed, it elicited a discussion which 
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illuminated the whole subject, and in the following year (1824)* when 
the opinion of Mr. A tton^y - General Wirt was submitted to the Legis¬ 
lature of the State, it was disallowed, anti its conclusions denied after 
respectful consideration. Ever since that time ol>edi!nce to the provi¬ 
sions of the law has been invariably and firmly exacted from all, of 
every State and nation, entering oujyjorts, without another challenge 
to judicial investigation. 

The direct course of communication with^ our State Government, 
adopted by her Britannic Majesty’s Government through her Consul 
here, which has attracted s<^ hirge a shares of public attention in all 
parts of the Union, while it is proffered and should l>e cordially ac¬ 
cepted as “a further proof of the consideration and goodwill of her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government towards South Carolina,” is onl§r to be 
explained and justified by (and of itself imports) the recognition of the 
absolute power of the State over the whole subject of complaint. If a 
law obnoxious to a foreign nation in anyjty with the United States be 
within the reach of the treaty-making power, the Executive Department 
of the Federal Government is the depository of that power, and should 
be invoked, as it alone is the proper organ for response. But where 
such law is beyond the reach of the treaty-making power, and within 
the executive control of a particular State, there the foreign power may 
apply directly to the State itself, which, “ with the consent of Congress,” 
may, under express provision of the Constitution of United States, 
“ enter upon agreement or •ompuct” upon the*subject, with such foreign 
power. The consent of Congress is not required to authorise negotiation 
in such case. Nogotiatiou must precedq agreement or compact, and* 
may result in nothing; but if it lead the foreign |>ower and the State 
to terms of compact, mutually acceptable, then that compact upon those 
terms must be submitted to Congress, and by Congress assented to and 
made binding and complete, or, if disapproved made null and void. 
Bat when a State is invited to such negothttioh, she stands on the same 
footing as any independent nation, free to ehoose and of full power and 
authority to grant or to withhold ; and th<? power that Invites woijld 
seem to admit her lawful jurisdiction over the whiSle subject of nego¬ 
tiation under her responsibility as a State. The want of accurate know¬ 
ledge of the division of power between the State and Federal Governments 
would generally lead (and wher& such Knowledge is possessed courtesy 
might incline) a foreign nation s&kir^; some change in the law of a 
particular State to make application in the first instance to the Execu¬ 
tive of the United States. In the case trader consideration, although 
not stated in either ot the communications of her Britanqic Majesty’s 
Consul, it is understood that this course was*jiursued, and her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government was referred to the Government of this State— 
a reference in strict accordance with the Constitution, respectful to the 
State, and, doubtless, prompted by a desire on the part of the President 
to preserve the amity which has now so l5ng and so happily subsisted 
between the two countries, but* only explicable, and therefore should 
directly have conveyed to her Britannic Majesty’s Government, and to 
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her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, too, the uy>st unqualified recognition of 
the constitutionality of the law. The objection to its validity is, under 
all these circumstances, very r extraordinary, and should be abandoned 
or referred to thtf'judges of the land, many of whom have already spoken 
with authority upon the principle involved. 

The existing treaty between (jreat Britain and the United States was 
made several years after the passage of our first Act of Assembly on this 
subject. The original Convention, made in 1815, was limited to the 
period of four years from its date. In 1818 its provisions were extended 
to a period of ten years, Jby the 4th Article of the Convention, made 
in that year, between the two nations. Tn 18#T another Convention 
was made, by which the provisions of the Convention of 1815 were 
extended indefinitely, subject to abrogation by either party upon giving 
twelve months’ notice of intention to annnl it. It is this last Treaty of 
1827 only which confers on British subjects any privileges in our ports. 
At its date ( our Act bad been in force for nearly five years ; bad been 
constantly enforced during all that time ; a British subject had ques¬ 
tioned it before a federal tribunal; tho opinion of the Attorney-General 
of the United States had been expressed, and our General Assembly 
had declared the dissent of the State from that opinion, and her deter¬ 
mination to maintain the law. Under these circumstances the Conven¬ 
tion of 1827 was entered into, with full knowledge of our intention to 
continue this l£r in force ; and there cannot now be any just cause of 
complaint. * « * 

As to her Britannic Majesty’s West India subjects, they never had 
'Any rights under the treaty,, from the date, of the first Convention up 
to the present time. The first article of the Convention of 1815 pro¬ 
vides for a reciprocal treaty of commetce only, between “the territories 
of the United States of America and all the territories of her 
Britannic Majesty in Europe and the second article, wldch provides 
for no higher or other drftics on the productions of each country than on 
those of other foreign nations, concludes with the express stipulation 

a at “the intercourse between the United States and her Britannic 
ajesty’arpossessions in the West Indies and on the Continent of North 
America should not be affected by any of the provisions of that article, 
but each party should remain in the complete possession of its rights, 
with respect to such intercourse.” in 1823, for the first time, was 
any lawful direct trade allowed between the United States and the 
West Indies, when an Ac$ of Congress was passed, opening our ports to 
the West Indies, *in acceptance of an offer made by an Act of Parliament 
of 3rd Geo. IV. to open certain ports in the West Indies to our vessels. 
The only rights her Britafmie Majesty’s West India subjects are now 
or ever have beep entitled to claim in our ports is, therefore, under the 
Act of Congress, and not under the treaty. Twenty years before that 
Act (in 1803), our Legislature had enacted that “no negro or other 
person of colour, whether* bonded or free, should be imported or 
brought into this State, or enter the same, from the Bahama or West 
India Islands and our Act of 1822 had been passed before our ports 
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were opened to the Went In^la trade. To yield our Act for the <>cncfit 
of the British West Indic^ would be to abandon a long settled policy of 
the State, and your Committee cannot rt commend it. Nothing could 
be more dangerous and aimoying than to give access, Without restriction 
“at all seasons," £o their “small but numerous vessels, necessarily 
manned by mixed and chiefly coloured crews,” many of which have 
been probably but recently emancipated. Such a course would tend 
rather to mutual suspicion, irritation, venation, and dispute, than to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship. 

There is but one feature in our law* v^hich can, in any view, be 
considered harsh, and of Chat her Britannic Majesty's Government 
should be last to complain. The provisions of our present Act extend 
alike to vessels driven upon our shores or into our ports, by stains or 
accidents at sea, as to trading vessels. Those coloured seamen who 
come in trading vessels come voluntarily, against our express prohi¬ 
bition, which they are bound to know a^d to respect. The only mode 
of preventing the repetition of the ottedee is to subject the # offemlers to 
some degree of punishment or inconvenience. Our law does this in the 
mildest manner consistent with our peace aud quiet, by imprisouing the 
seumau as a necessary precaution to prevent liis access to our slaves ; 
while the master of the vessel is at the expense of the seaman’s wages 
and maintenance, without the benefit of his services. The master aud 
the owner of the vessel’are generally more to blame, because they 
ought to be better informed of# the laws of the country to which they 
trade than the ignorant, seaman. But the vossel wlxich seeks refuge in . 
our harbours, fr om the power of the temyest or the dangers of the seas* 
is the object of commiseration rather than of condemnation. If 
possible, wc should receive such u vessel which had never contemplated 
so disastrous an aberration from her lawful voyage with kindness and 
hospitality, and give her aid, and leave herself and her crew in her 
distress to the exclusive law of her flag. Bui Great Britain cannot 
affirm that such is the law of nations, when she herself, enlightened 
aud potent as she is, has constantly refused *to admit the principle i^to 
her code. In- 1835, the brig Enterprise sailed frtan the district of 
Columbia for one of the ports of this State (Charleston), with slaves oil 
board. She was on a lawful Voyage, with regular papers, bufawas, un¬ 
happily, forced by stress of weatlfer into Tort Hamilton, Bermuda Island, 
where the negroes on board were fotcibly seized and detained by the local 
authorities. The owners of the negroes, after applying in vain tib the 
local authorities for their surrender, made application to the Federal 
Government- fo* redress; but, after a lohg negotiation, the British 
Government refused to make any compensation, on the ground thtfT 
their local law, emancipating slaves, justified the seizure of the 
property of our fellow-citizens. Even as late as-1842, when the case 
of the Creole (a vessel carried into the port of Nassau t?y negroes who 
had committed mutiny and murder) was Che subject of correspondence 
between our Secretary of St&te; and the British Minister, Lord 
Ashburton, declined to make a distinct recognition of the rule which 
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had Been unanimously agreed to in tlie ^euate of the United States, 
that the flag should protect a vessel driven r by stress of weather into a 
friendly port against the interference of the local authorities with the 
relations of the persons on board. 

Your Committee, nevertheless, while insisting' that, even in cases 
where British vessels are driven, into our ports by stress of weather, 
her Britannic Majesty’s Government cannot, with any justice, claim 
at our hands the recognition*of such a rule of the law of nations, wonld 
recommend that our law be made to conform to the opinion of the 
United States Senato, adopted at the suggestion of our own distin¬ 
guished and lamented statesman. 

Your Committee do not i>erccivc the necessity of confining the coloured 
seamep taken out of ships coming into our ports in the common jail. 
The object is certainly not so much to punish as to warn and seclude 
such persons from our coloured population ; and your Committee would 
therefore recommend that sqrne arrangement to that end should be 
made by t*he Sheriff and Commissioners of Public Buildings of the 
district in which our ports are situated. 

Your Committee beg leave to submit the following resolutions :— 

Resolved— That, in the opinion of this Legislature, the lau of the 
State to prevent free negroes and other persons of colour from entering 
into the same does not conflict with the treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and the United States, nor with the Constitution of the 
United States, nor any ldw made in pursuance thereof. 

Resolved —That it is proper so to amend our law as to exempt from 
cits operation vessels driven f into our ports by stress of weather, or 
other unforeseen accident, provided the coloured seamen on hoard 
strictly confine themselves within such vessel, under their own flag. 

Resolved —That it is expedient that some arrangement should be made 
by the Sheriff and the Commissioners of Public Buihliugs, in those 
districts wherein our Seaports arc situated, whereby coloured seamen, 
taken out of vessels coining into pur ports, shall be kept apart from 
ttye prisoners in onr jails. * 

RcsolrmL—Thatf bis Excellency the Governor be requested, in com¬ 
municating the .foregoing resolutions to her Britannic Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment, through her consul, to assuA them that the law to which 
exception lias been taken, was*passed find is maintained in no spirit of 
unfriendliness to the British nation, nor from any desire to embarrass 
their commerce* or to offend their just pride, but because it is deemed 
important to the^internal*peace and security of the State; and also to 
assure them, in response to the intimation tliAt our .adherence to the 
Obnoxious regulation may* lead to heavier impositions upon the im¬ 
portation of our products into the British dominions, that the people 
of this State are firmly attached to the principles of free-trade, and 
felly appreciate the pre-eminent importance of an unrestricted com¬ 
merce with the subjects of her Britannic Majesty. But, highly as they 
value this most important branch of their trade, they value still more 
highly the exercise of their owjn untrammelled judgment in the 
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selection of the necessary aryl proper means for securin'' their* own 
safety and welfare, not inconsistent witii a due regal'd to tire rights of 
others. Tf they are compelled to choose ifttween a commercial interest 
and un essential attribute of independent sovereignty, thej will un¬ 
hesitatingly prefer the latter; and they believe tliut their choice will 
’ command tins approbation and sympathy of the Government and people 
of Great Britain. 

Resole eA —That the law should be amended js indicated in the pre- 
ceiling report, and the second and third resolutions above, and a Bill 
for that purpose is herewith submitted. * . 

Edward McCready, In behalf of flu Comm if fee. 


From the Charleston Mercury, Thursday, Dec. 18, 1851. 

Our Legislature adjourned on Tuesday.* " In this morning 1 s*iss»e will 
be found a letter from our Columbian correspondent containing the list 
of Acts passed during the Session, and the resolution of thanks adopted 
by the House of Representatives to their Speaker, the Hon. James 
Simons, and his reply thereto. 

From the Columbia Carolinian and Telegraph we learn that on 
Tuesday, in the House of Representatives, in the progress of reports, 
the Committee on Coloured Population, to whom had been referred the 
Governor’if message transmitting a communication from the British 
Consul, made the following report:— « 

Tlie Committee on Coloured Population, to w hom was referred a 
message of his Excellency the Governor, with accompanying documents, 
re port- 

“That they have examined the communicatioi* transmitted by his 
Excellency, and received by him from her Britifliflic Majesty’s Consul, 
and they find that it refers to a subject treated of in a former com¬ 
munication from the same functionary. That*this matter was at that 
time referred to a Special Committee in this House, winch luy^made a 
report accompanied by a Bill; all of which was before J,his House for 
its consideration. • 

“ The present communication consists fdr the most part of such argu : 
meats and considerations as it wouldtseem ought, in the opinion of the 
writer, to induce a modification of our law,' together \jith comments 
on the report and resolutions submitted on the co-ordinate brand) of 
the Legislature. In thi# connexion your Cdhnniitee cannot suppress 
an expression of surprise at tlie course her Bfitannic Majesty’s Consul •* 
has thus thought proper to pursue in addressing to the Executive of 
the State arguments and comments upon proceedings* still pending 
before the Legislature. They deem it quite unnecessary make any „ 
remarks upon the tone or possible purpose of such a course, or enter 
upon an examination of the vievfs and arguments contained in tlie 
communication. Tlie whole matter Referred has already received full 
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consideration art the hands of a Special .Committee of the HouBe, and 
your Committee would therefore ask to, he discharged, and would 
recommend to the House afi indefinite postponement of the documents 
referred to then?. “ .Respectfully submitted, 

“ J. Harleston Read, Je., Ohaiiman” 

s * 

Mr. Ayer submitted the following resolutions :— 

Resolved —That his Excellency the Governor be, and he is hereby 
requested to receive ncT- further or other communication whatever from 
the British Consul, George B. Mathew, Esq. 

Resolved —That his Excellency the Governor be, and he is hereby 
requested strictly, promptly, and effectually to enforce, whenever 
occasion may require, the provisions of the Act of the Legislature, 
entitled, “ An Act to provide for the punishment of Persons disturbing 
the peace of this State in relation to Slaves and Free Persons of Colour,’’ 
passed on the 18th day of December, 1841. 

Mr. Ajer advocated the resolutions at some length. Mr. J. Izard 
Middleton, Mr. Read, Mr. Torre, and Mr. Memminger expressed their 
dissent to the resolutions. 

Mr. Torre moved to lay the resolutions of Mr. Ayer on the table, 
which was carried. 

The report of the Committee oil Coloured Population was then 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCready calledsup tbe report, of Jhe Special Committee on the 
same subject, which after some discussion, anxl the rejection of the last 
resolution reporting a Bill to amend the law, was adopted. 


AN ACT, 

To provide for the punishment of Persons disturbing the Peace of (hit, 
State, in relation to Slaves and Free Persons of Colour. 

(Referrod to in the Resolutions of Mr. Ayer.) 

I. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, now 
met antT^itting in General Assembly, and by the authority of the 
same, That any person or persons who shall, on his, her, or their own 
behalf, or under colour, or mi virtue of any commission or authority 
from any State or public authority’of any State in this Union 4 ," or of 
any foreign power, come within the limits of this State, for the purpose, 
or with intent to disturb, counteract, or hinder the operation of such 
laws and regulations as, have been or shall be made by the public 
authorities of this State, in relation to slaves or free persons of colour 
such person or persons snail l>e deemed guilty of a high misdemeanour, 
and shall be committed for trial to the common jail of the district, by 
anyone of the Judges of the Courts of Law or Equity, or the Recorder 
of the City of Charleston^ unless, admitted to bail by the said judge or 
recorder; and upon conviction thereof, by any court of competent 
jurisdiction, shall be sentenced to banishment from the State, and to 
such fine and imprisonment as may be deemed fitting by the court 
which shall have tried such offence. 
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II. That any person within this State who shall at guy time accept 
any commission or-authority from any State or public authority of any 
State in this Union, or fromPany foreign p»wer in relation to slaves or 
free persons of colour, and who shall commit any ovei$ act with intent 
to disturb the peace or security of this State, or with intent to disturb, 
counteract, or hinder the operation of the laws or regulations of the 
public authorities of this State, matV or to be made in relation to 
slaves or free persons of colonr, such person shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and upon due conviction thereof before any com¬ 
petent court shall he sentenced to pay, for the first offence, a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, and to l>£ imprisoned not exceeding 
one year; and for the second offence, he shall be imprisoned for seveu 
years, and pay a fine of not less than one thousand dollars, or be 
banished from the State, as the court shall see fit. 3 

ITT. That the governor for the time.being shall require any person 
or persons, who shall or may have come within the limits of this State, 
on his, her, or their own behalf, or uiwltfr colour, or in virtue of apy 
commission or authority from any State or public authority of any 
State in this Union, or from any foreign power, having relation to the 
laws or regulations of this State on the subject of slaves or free persons 
of colour, to depart from the limits of this State within forty-eight 
hours after such notice, and such j>er»ou shall thereupon bo bound to 
depart; and in case of his*neglect or refusal so to depart, as aforesaid, 
the said person shall be deemed, guilty of a high misdemeanour, and 
shall bo committed by the same authority hereinbefore stated, for trial, 
to the common jail of the district, unless admitted to l>ail as herein- 
before stated; and, iqM>h due conviction before any court of competent 
jurisdiction, shall be sentenced to.be banished from the State, and to 
such fine and imprisonment as the court shall think expedient. 

IV. That any person who shall be convicted a, second or subsequent — 
time under the provisions of the first or tlurti sections of this Act, 
shall be imprisoned for a term not less than seven years, and shall pay 

a fine not less than one thousand dollars, and .shall, in addition thereto, 
be banished from the State. * 

V. That it shall be the duty of the sheriff of the district To see that 
any sentence of banishment be*duly executed, and that the offender be 
sen^ without the limits of thg Stated and in case any person So 
banished shall return within this ,State ^unless by unavoidable acci¬ 
dent}, the sheriff of the district wheri he may be found shall hold 
him in dose confinement under the origiiJal sentence, until such 
offender shall enjer into recognisances before t\ie clejrk of the court, 
with sufficient sureties to comply with the terms of the said sentence^* 
and for ever to remain within the limits of this State. 

In the Senate House, the eighteenth day of December, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-foui* and in the 
sixty-ninth year of the sovereignty and independence of the United. 
States of America. * » 

Angus Patterson, President of the Senate. 

W. P. Coloock, Sjfeakefi of the Home of JReprexentative*. 
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fI.B.M.'s Consul atof N. and S. Carolina, 
Charleston ^ Jan. 5,' 1852. 

Sir,—I have JJur honour to acknowledge your Excellency's letter of 
the 13th ult., notifying tlic transmission of my communication of the 
10th to the Legislature. , 9 

The daily papers have subsequently made known to me the “Report” 
of the Select Committee to the House of Representatives, the adoption 
of the “Reports” and “Resolutions” presented to them by lx>th 
branches of the Legislature,* and the indefinite postponement of the 
matter. ' c 

The ensuing proceedings respecting my communication, and with 
regard to me in my official capacity, require no comment at my hands. 

While no personal considerations will ever deter me from the unhe¬ 
sitating performance of my duties (of which 1 know, and have no wish 
to outstrip, the limits), I trust always to avoid giving just ground of 
offence, by* tone or manner. * . 

For my acts, I am, I believe, legally amenable to the courts of the 
United States, and to these exclusively. 

I need scarcely lemark to your Excellency that the time when the 
subject ol‘ the coloured laws, mooted by my brief correspondence of 
last mission, was “under discussion,” when adverse resolutions had 
been offered, and when legislation was “pending,” presented an oppor¬ 
tunity the most appropriate, and the most consonant to usaye and 
etiquette, for submitting the arguments I jfidged most likely to conduce 
to the amendment of the enactments to which it had been my duty to 
r mvite attention. 1 

In now addressing yonr Excellency,. I am desirous of noticing briefly 
one or two points in the reports of the Select Committee, and of giving, 
with yonr permission^ publicity to my remarks, as the solo way open 
to me of removing a «ejy erroneous impression of the extent of the 
demand made, and of the nature of the course takeu, on this occasion. 

I apprehend that it w^-ia competent to her Majesty’s Government, 
either to press thejr just reclamations upon the authorities at Washing¬ 
ton, to diKfet legstl steps on the matter there or here, or to authorise 
a representation by the British local functionary, against a law* affect¬ 
ing the privileged commerce, a|d the ljl>ertics of British subjects, f in a 
part of his consular district, to the authorities from whom it emaiuited, 
and to take such ulterior steps -by legal* or federal appeal, or by reta- 
liatovy measures^ in the w-’ent of non-success, as they might think fit. 

The prescribed.duties of s British Consul have been correctly quoted, 

rrflS follows 

“In the event of any attempt being made to injure British subjects, 
either in their persons or property, he will uphold their rightful inte¬ 
rests and the privileges secured to them by treaty , by dn-‘ representation 
ih the proper offiedd quartQv;" and, “if redress cannot bo obtained 
from the local administration, or if the matter ‘»f complaint be not 
within their jurisdiction, the consul will apply to the Consul-General 
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or to H.M.’s Minister, if there be no Consul-General in the «>nntry 
where he resides/’ ,* 

I find that instructions flf a precisely Similar nature are given tu the 
consuls of the Uuited States. 

The.choice, then,* of the last-named course, which involved no con¬ 
nexion with the question of the position of a State of this Union, with 
regard to “compacts” or “negotiations” with a foreign power, evi¬ 
denced, I conceive, under the existing circumstances, marked senti¬ 
ments of consideration lor the Federal Govdfruinent and for the State, 
which the result has not shown to have been reciprocated by the latter. 

The pointed moderation fff Great Britain, in waiting from year to 
year, as the records of this office amply prove, from the good faith, the 
friendly sentiments, and the wiser policy of South Carolina, th^volun¬ 
tary alteration of her laws, merited, it will be conceded, from a State 
so largely benefited by the liberal basis of British commerce, higher 
appreciation, and should not have been made the subject of taunt. 

It would be inferred from the language of the “Reports” that a 
demand had been made upon the Stato to “surrender” and to “yield,” 
in tuto f the laws respecting free persons of colour ; but iny letter of 
the 10th specifically points out (without prejudice to the full rights 
of Great Britain) an amendment suggested by tbe press (restricting 
coloured persons to their vessels, except when under a police-pass on 
shore, and requiring bond' from the masters for their good conduct and 
departure), by which the clyef ground of national offence, and of com¬ 
mercial injury and injustice, would have been removed, without pos-mm 
siblc dawfcr to the peace of the State. * 

In 18411, in pursuance of a .“messagC” from Governor llammond, 
a Bill upon a similar basis was brought in by Mr. Hunt, Chairman of 
the Committee ou Federal Relations, who is stated to have ably ad¬ 
vocated it, and was supported “energetically* bj Mr. Memminger,<«■ 
who is reported to have “exposed the insufficiency of the Act of *1835 
to accomplish the object intended.” This Bill was carried in the 
House by no less than 08 to 32, but leas unfortunately defeated jn 
the Senate. * ^ 

Judge O’Neill, in his recently published digest of # the negro law of 
South Carolina, states— • I 

IgJThe 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 5 th* sections of the Act of 1835 art to' my 
mind of so questionable a policy, Jdiat I should be disposed to repeal 
them. They carry with them so maify elements of discord wdth our 
sister States, and foreign nations, that unldJsa they lire of paramount 
necessity, which J. havt? never believed, we Should at .once strilflS them 
«mt. I am afraid, too, there are many gmfrwi constitutional objectioufr* 
to them in,whole or in part.” 

To the opinions already quoted, of Mr. Calhoun, aiffl of Mr. Justice 
Johnson, might be added many others ; but it is sufficient^) have shovga 
to your Excellency that the reclamations^ recently made, in an un¬ 
feigned tone of goodwill and courtesy (and so differently responded to), 
might have been satisfactorily met by a measure which one of the 
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ablest Governors of South Carolina, and two-thirds of tlio House of 
Representatives believed would tend to strengthen, not to impair, the 
real efficiency of the law, aCd which conceded less than the most 
eminent jurists of the State deemed just and wise. 

It is very difficult, under these circumstances, to avoid beiiu? im¬ 
pressed by the idea that some ulterior object or concealed cause must 
have influenced a result so hostife to Great Britain, which my ex¬ 
tended communication with members of the Legislature, and the 
opinions I have heard generally expressed, led me to expect would 
have proved entirely different. 

With a population of nearly 9000 free*persons of colour, and with 
the constant transit of travellers from other States and countries, it 
cannot be imagined that any slave in this city or State is uninformed 
of the existence of negro freedom, or of the geographical limits of 
slavery, nor do I douht from your Excellency’s benevolent and wise 
views that you will concur in the opinion that it is by kindness and 
by security against ill-treatmelit, and not by evidently futile attempts 
to perpetuate ignorance, that the bondsman may be found resigned to 
the State in which Providence has placed him. 

I have had, on the other hand, opportunities of knowing how much 
ill-will, and what deep irritation, is caused among the whito part of a 
crew, whose coloured members have been earned to a prison, and who 
are consequently assisted by slave-labour, at great cost, in unloading 
and loading their vessels. - 

Repudiating, then, as I do, as wholly unworthy of credit, aud as of 
f’licidal policy, the allegation that the owners of wharf and dock 
labourers have attempted to *fexert an influence in this matter -repu¬ 
diating, too, the insinuation that it was feared to concede to some what 
it was wished not to grant to others, I am at a loss to understand 
the aim of those who would desire to maintain laws (were there legality 
even 'admitted), which ’ac t only are shown in their present shape to be 
unnecessary, but which will eventually be productive of the very danger 
they are designed to preelvde. 

On Saitfufday, and again on this very day } the spectacle has been 
exhibited in th$ streets of Charleston of unoffending British seamen 
taken forcibly from, the protection of the flag of their country, and 
marched along to a jail! •. 

Your Excellency may believe me- that exhibitions of this nature, 
were it possible to suppose their continuance, will not tend to the benefit 
or to the honour* of this State. 

I a detain from commenting upon the great and ejjjdent advantage 
“(bat the virtual admission'that laws so offensive and so repugnant are 
needful to the maintenance of the institutions of South Carolina, must 
give to the opponents of those institutions. 

I entertained the hope, sir, that this subject would be treated as one 
of a friendly consideration and concession, more than as a question of 
disputed law, or litigated rights; but i find thal the Select Committee 
have chosen to meet it solely upon this basis, and the Legislature, by 
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passing the reports and the resolutions annexed to them, have become 
parties to the views and sttftements conveyed by them. 

The “Report” and “ Resolutions” passed by tfce Senate are based 
upon the alleged support of an opinion of Chief Justice Taney, of the 
Supreilie Court of the United States. The Report adopted (with 
resolutions) by the Hou,s£^ states £hat any question of the 
validity of the law “ should be abandoned or referred to the judge* 
of the land, many of whom have already spoken with authority upon 
the principle involved • 

I am far, sir, from doing 4kc members fif the Legislature the gross 
injustice qf doubting but that they would therefore, individually and 
collectively, he guided by the lgw of^ithe United States, to which they 
have chosen to refer, should the subject, in accordance with thm* desire, 
be brought under its cognisance, and that they would in every way faci¬ 
litate a full ami speedy hearing of*the act ml legal point at issue, before 
the high tribunal to which they have aUftdcd. • 

The question of the x>rivileges, under the treaty, of colou red British 
subjects arriving from Europe would seem to be conceded in the 
Report” to the Senate, except upon the ground that in their case no 
real commercial impediment arose ; for it admits that, if the effect of the 
law was such “as seriously to obstruct or embarrass the intercourse 
which the treaty was intended to sanction and secure, this toould be a 
fraud upon the treaty, and it /night justly b%complained of as such 
I cannot assent to the priBcipfc that either a country, or a component^ 
part of a country, is thus entitled to a one-sided interpretation of th£ 
plain words of a treaty with another party, or to be the judge of what 
is, or what is not, of embarrassment or obstructic„. to other nations. 

The “serious obstruction” to the trade from the West Indies is not 
denied; but the claim of her Britannic Majesty’s subjects in those * 
Islands to protection against such obstruction under the treaty; and 
under the laws and Constitution of the United States, appears to have 
escaped, the notice of the Select Committee* . If it exists, the illegality 
«ind injustice of the law must, on their own showing, be admitted By 
the Committee and Legislature. . 

Unless the last clause of thfr first article of the treaty, quoted in my 
letter of the 10th, viz., “And generally the merchants and traders of 
en&nation respectively shall enjoy the most complete protection and 
security for their commerce chnoe proved to be compatible witjj the 
imprisonment of i>he master and crew of a trifling vesURl, and unless it 
<ian be maintained thAt»the proclamation of «the President of tho^mited 
States, of Octofl&r 5th, 1830, declaring tb«$ the ports of tho Unit's]* 
States are ‘ ‘ open ” to British vessels from all ports of entry in the West 
Indies, from the Bahamas, and the Bermudas, and that “they shall be 
iulmitted with their cargoes, subject to no other or high SC duty of ton¬ 
nage, or impost, or any charge of any description whatever, than would 
be levied on vessels of«bhe United States,” is not grossly violated by a 
law Which directs the imprisonment and, undor certain circumstances, 

• 2 c 
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the sale at auction, as slaves, of the mariners (who are often owners on 
shares) of the vessel and carg<wo ordered t<Abc freely admitted it will 
be clear that her tannic Majesty’s West Indian subjects are equally 
shielded, botli by the treaty, by the laws of the United States, and by 
the Constitution, which vests in the Federal Government the c.fclmirr 
power of regulating commercial intercourse. * ** 

If each State of this Union could legally, under the plea of police 
regulations, neutralise ojiy part of' a treaty, the Constitution of the 
country, which declare^;that a treaty shall l® “ the supreme law of the 
land,” would become a mere name, without meaning or power, and the 
United States would be rendered incapable of entering into any treaties 
of commerce, or of alliance with foreign nations. The State that this 
year obstructs commerce frith the West Indies might next year puss 
an Act against the admission of emigrants from Great Britain, Ireland, 
or Germany. 

Impediments, indeed, have ujready been attempted to he placed on 
Irish emigration ; and it will probably not be unknown to your 
Excellency that the Supreme Court of the United States lius recently, 
upon the words of the treaty with Great Britain, declared null and 
void the Acts of two States of the Union, imposing a tax upon emigrants, 
although to be used for unobjectionable purposes. 

If, indeed, this anomalous power were vested in the separate States of 
the Union, its exercise iy the present instance should have been b) 

^ total exclusion from “enti'y” aud not*by &ny offensive penalties when 
^ntered, and exceptions should have been made in regard to vessels in 
distress ; for I appeal without hesitation to your Excellency, if laws 
which consign a mariner wrecked upon tins coast to a common jail 
among malefactors are not repugnant to humanity aud civilisation ? 

But that eminent aud lamented statesman, Mr. Culhoun, whose 
official opinion lias, ege^i on a point of the law of nations, proved in a 
this caRe powerless with the Legislature of his native State, it ax 
emphatically declared that 'no xuch power, at variance vuth treaty 
rti-pulatiom, can t&iet. 

The Cofthiittee, in their Report, have (u iintentionally, I feei’ assured) 
failed into a grtfve error, and have founded upon it au argument of 
weight. * 

No “local law” of the Bermudas/unparticipated in by the t '.?W 
British Empire, could have been alleged in 1835 agaiust a demand 
for the restoration or value of American slaves, stated to have been 
lanuWrin that year from a, vessel in distress. * • 

The Imperial Act of Addition declares that, “orrtuid after the 1st 
clay of August, 1834, slavery shall be, and is hereby, utterly and for 
ever abolished,c>aud declared unlawful throughout the British colonies, 
plantations, and possessions abroad. 

*• In the case of the Creole, the vessel was taken possession of and 
restored to the owners ; but the British law nofcacknowledging slavery, 
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the authorities could liave np legal power to pursue And feive up the 
slaves, who had all gained tie shore. 

The law of Jamaica, of the Bermudas, or of any atiier country under 
the British Crown, cannot, with regard to foreign nations, vary from 
the law^uf England * The law of the British Empire, and the law of 
the tbited States, ale the laws referred to in the treaty, as the “laws 
and statutes of the two countries respectively.’* 

1 may adfl here that Cliief Justice Taneylp legal opinion will ho 
found ou record, when Attorney-General (o* tue6th December, 1831), 
intimating to a British proprietor of a slave tnfft the treaty between 
the two nations did not give nim a right to demand the restoration of- 
his slave frdm the United States. ** * 

The counter-point, therefore, attempted tu t>e urged, of the frvdom 
of American slaves on British territory', is wholly alien to the question. 

With regard to a further statement'in the Report to the House, J 
may observe that, until the passing of ,the law coftiplara^d of, free 
coloured persons notoriously came without hindrance in British vessels 
to the State, and in sevoral instances settled therein; aud so'^^from 
the British Government having official notice in 1827 of the intended 
continuance of the law, it had been communicated to them from the 
proper federal authority that the law was “null and void,"'* for .being 
agaiust the treaties, law's, and Constitution of the United States. 

t venture to entertain no'doubt of your Excellency’s enlightened and 
personal sentiments ou this mhjeS; and I have now, 1 believe, laid 
proof before you that in the opinion of many of the citizens of the 
State, the most distinguished for talent end patriotism, the present 
laws affecting a class of H.B.M.'s subjects, entering the ports of this 
State for legitimate commerce are ’illegal, impolitic, und unnecessary. 
There is yet, sir, another cause, which must insure their abrogation : 
it is that public opinion, throughout the United gltates— in the South 
as in the North —is evidently opposed to them. * 

Look, yur, at the present state of the civilised world under the 
influence ’pf this greatest human power—looft. at the future of this, 
great coun ry, whose progress * under firm and wise guid„Jee, can 
only be retarded by unworthy jealousies of other nations, or by sacli 
acts as these, aud judge whether a system of legislation, which, at 
be^ 1 'at sen' 08 to show the desire-’ of avoiding, to the injury of pthers,’' 
the due trouble and cyst of an effective police against disturliers of the 
peace, can or ought to be maintained. „, 

A nation must, at all risks, in the present, day, enforce her trggi^JIs 
within her boundaries, or she justly incurs a»lasting moral fall in tin* 
(isteem of civilisation. 

I have full faith in the Government.of the United Spates to earn 
out, with the universal support of the country, the ctipulutigns of their 
treaties with foreign nations, in their integrity, a and to enforce equally in • 
all parts of the Union JJm laws and Constitution of the land. But 
permit me, sir, to hold fast to* the ^iope that the Legislature, and the 
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people of tais tfidite (the sentiments of th# majority » " whom I do not 
conceive to accord with thi^ peremptory \nd hostile ‘j action of the 
representations n^de by Great, Britain), will, on ■ more mature con¬ 
sideration, unite iu condemnation of the existing law. 

I have the honouf to be, , ' 

With every sontvnent of personal consideration, 

Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 

George* Mathew . 


' memorandum. 

It u ( #j>eura tlia*. shortly after the above correspondence a Glasgow' 
vessel* was brought into Charleston in a sinking state, on her return 
voyage from Jan.liica, and wjs broken up. One of her crew, a man of 
colour (Manuel Pereira), was Immediately placed in jail. The Britt i 
Corns.'.'- immediately sued for a habeas corpus in the courts of the 
State,’ but his application was rejected. He then appealed to the 
higher court, i>euding which an attempt was made by the Sheriff >'f 
Charleston tf* ship Pereira off, with the obvious probable result of t/i n* 
ending any legal steps ; the necessary steps for carrying on the suit 
having been taken, and due notice thereof h&viug been given to the 
, Attorney-General of Srihth Carolin0<he {nan was sent to New York. 

A second ease, in a vessel trading for provisions from the Bahamas, 
occurred; and l>oth are h$ing prosecuted with the view of bringing 
the subject to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 











